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“YES, STRANGELY BEAUTIFUL YOUR FACE I 
FIND.” 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 











YEs, strangely beautiful your face I find; 
Your voice is like the murmur that decrees 
A morn of April, and awakes the trees 

To meet the soft caresses of the wind. 

Like sudden light your presence strikes men blind; 
From your compelling spell the weak man flees, 
The strong man sues you on his bended knees; 

And with your golden hair their chains you bind. 


I am not one of them. Not to you I kneel. 
Cold is your charm—like the white moon your soul ; 
For something more akin to me I yearn. 
You can enthrall; but, Empress, can you feel ? 
March on, unchallenged, to your far-off goal; 
From you to some more human heart I turn. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE SEA-BIRDS, 


BY IRENE PUTNAM, 











AN hour in the calm the boat lay rocking 
On the mild and awful Pacific sea, 

And the beautiful birds of the deep came flocking ; 
They cried in their salt, wild tones to me. 


They were billed with amber, and silver-breasted, 
With long gray wings with a band of snow; 

Like fans snow-white, as their red feet rested 
Fleet on the slippery swell below. 


They circled high in the calm, veiled heaven, 
They glided low to the solemn sea, 

They swung in the long wave’s hollow haven, 
And called with their salt, hoarse tones to me. 


And I flung white bread on the glassy waters, 
My heart grew laughing for love and pride 

That the infinite Ocean’s sons and daughters 
Out of my palm could be gratified. 


I felt the approval of sky soft-laden, 
Of lapping wave and of lonely isle,— 
I felt the approval of fond mermaiden, 
The sun’s and the moon’s and the ocean’s smile. 


They fled away and forgot their lover,— 
Beautiful wave like, wind-like things! 

But I will remember, the wide world over, 
Their silvery breasts and their swirl-beut wings. 


And my heart is glad, when the blue rim dances 
On and under the sun flame-red, 
Or the great mild sea in the morning glances, 
I have shared with the wild sea-children bread! 
San Disao, CAL. 
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STAND BY THE PRAYER-MEETING! 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE—MAKE IT FULL. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


SEVERAL months ago an eminent Western minister 
published an article on ‘‘ The Decadence of the Prayer- 
meeting.” It is quite likely that in some unhappy 
churches the devotional meetings may be in a moribund 
condition ; just as it is likely that some ministers may 
have become debilitated by overdoses of rash and reck- 
less conjectural criticism, until they have ceased to call 


tains certain words from God. Both these maladies strike 
at the vitals. When the pastor of the church has lost his 
grip un God’s Word, and the people are losing their grip 
on God himself, that church is in danger of dying of 
‘heart failure.” 

The prayer-meeting, it must be borne in mind, is not a 
piece of modern machinery, nor even is ita human inven- 
tion. It is as old asthe Christian Church; nay, that 
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Church was born in a convocation for prayer. As soon 
as the risen Christ has ascended to Heaven from the 
hights above Bethany, the disciples convene in an 
“‘upper room”—probably the same apartment in which 
they had partaken of the Passover with their beloved 
Master. There their hearts mingle with one accord in 
fervent supplication. The voices of Mary and other 
women give the meeting melody, and their loyal faith 
gives it fresh earnestness. The burden of their petitions 
is for the outpouring of the promised Holy Spirit ; and 
ere many days elapse the sound from Heaven as of a 
mighty, rushing wind and the baptism of fire attest the 
presence of the ‘‘ power from on high.” 

As in the early Apostolic Church the prayer-meeting 
antedated the pulpit, so it is not to be thrust into a sec- 
ondary place in these days. While many churches have 
managed to keep alive without a pastor, none are likely 
to preserve their vitality and vigor without a regular 
gathering of the flock to call upon God. Ask any vet- 
eran minister who has weathered the storm and rejoiced 
in the sunshine of a long pastorate, and he will tell you 
that the prayer-meeting is a spiritual thermometer of the 
church, Acold prayer-gathering pretty certainly marks 
acold church ; it is at once the cause and the effect of a 
spiritual declension. If the appointed place for meeting 
the Master and for communing with each other and for 
invoking divine blessings, is well-nigh deserted ; if the 
prayers offered are only from the throat outward, with- 
out any pith, point or purpose, then the pastor of such a 
frigid flock has abundant cause for heaviness of heart, 
his hands hang down, and his spirit faints. The conduit- 
pipe of spiritual blessings seems to be frozen up. 

And asa church has no more certain symptom of 
paralysis than a paralyzed prayer-meeting, so nothing 
feels the approach of a divine quickening so quickly and 
so palpably as the social gathering at the mercy-seat, 
The first revival that I ever enjoyed during my early 
ministry began in a most extraordinary meeting for 
prayer in a private house; the roomseemed tobe charged 
with a divine electricity ; it reminded me of some of 
tbose meetings described in Charles G. Finney’s ‘‘ Auto- 
biography ”—the tokens of great cloud-bursts of heavenly 
blessings. Just as in apostolic times the baptism of fire 
is apt todescend upon Christ’s people when gathered in 
the place of prayer. The flame kindles there; the 
temperature of the church changes there, Seats 
once empty fill up; and, what is more, empty people 
begin to fill up, too. The brethren who always have 
insisted that they ‘could not leave their busi- 
ness,” find no difficulty in quitting their shops 
or their stores in season to catch their share of the 
heavenly baptism. Diffident folks thaw out, and the 
tongue-tied tind utterance. The timid wax bold, and the 
man who was never afraid to ask his customers to buy 
his wares, plucks up courage to ask God to send down 
the power from on high. A latent force is soon developed 
that quite astonishes the pastor and the flock. Sucha 
prayer-gathering is the starting point in a moral revo- 
lution. The pastor preaches with new vim; he fires hot 
shot heated in that prayer furnace. Purses are thawed 
out, and money gifts flow more freely. Old feuds are for- 
gotten, old sores are healed; people linger after the meet- 
ing breaks upto grasp hands,and to welcome newcomers. 
Best of all, the converting power of the Holy Spirit 
descends ; and, as in the apostolic days, the people praise 
God, and he adds to the church, day by day, those that 
are being saved, This is no fancy sketch. It is just what 
hundreds of us pastors have experienced, and just what 
any church may have that goes the right way to secure 
such blessings. God’s treasure house is not exhausted; 
his promises never ‘‘ go to protest.” If any church de- 
serts God and forsakes prayer, he will forsake them. The 
decadence of prayer marks inevitably the decadence of 
spiritual energy and influence; no pulpit can savea 
prayerless church. At this season of the year, when 
ministers and Sunday-schools and societies of Christian 
Endeavor are resuming their work, and congregations 
are returning to their homes, a fitting watchword is, 
rally to the mercy seat, and stand by your prayer-meet- 
ings! 

If a prayer-meeting is to attract, it must be made 
attractive. It must have a meaning, a definite purpose, 
and Christ’s people must go there with just as distinct an 
idea of what they are after as brokers have when they 
go toa stock board, or voters have when they goto a 
caucus or a convention. Christians never drift aimlessly 











he leader of a prayer-meeting 
f for his work as truly as a 
minister pre elf to preach. Many devotional 
meetings are ruine utter aimlessness on the part of 
the leader, and of the people in their addresses to the 
Lord and to each other. One good method of correcting 
this vice, and of compacting the devotional service, is to 
select beforehand some practical topic. This tends to 
directness ; the whole service hangs together like a fleece 
of wool, and there is profitable instruction afforded as 
wellasa kindling of devotional fervor. The praying 
and the speaking will be directed “‘ ata mark.” 
Prayer-meetings never should be iron-hooped with 
rigid formality. They are family gatherings; let every 
one of the household—old or young, male or female—be 
allowed to bear his part. If any one monopolizes the 
time, let pastor or leader kindly admonish such offerder. 
Freedom should be encouraged—in confession of sin, 
and in exhortation, and in asking for prayers, and in 
stating questions of conscience, and in suggesting lines 
of Christian effort. Intellect is not so much in demand 
as heart. Pastors must not turn prayer-gatherings into 
preaching services; they are the people’s meetings for 
their spiritual development for thew direct personal con- 
verse with God. During a“ revival” there is no lack of 
attendants, or of praying, or speaking, or of whole-souled 
singing. But just those things ought to be the normal 
characteristics of the regular devotional meetings in our 
churches, Periodical piety is the bane of any church. 
The only salvation of a frigid church is in a revival ; but 
that is the healthy church which keeps up such a steady, 
spiritual life and warmth that it needs no reviving. Such 
a church has no ‘‘ decadence” in its prayer-meetings. 
BRogg.yn, N. Y. 
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CORLEAR AND HIS JOURNAL OF 1634. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY IN NEW YORK HISTORY—THE OLD- 
EST RECORD OF THE DUTCH PERIOD—A NOTA- 
BLE VISIT TO THE MOHAWE INDIANS. 








BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


THE original Journal of an expedition to the country of 
the Mohawks and Senecas, made in 1634-35 by Arent 
Van Curler—or Corlear, according to the pronunciation 
of the name in English—is now before the writer. It 
consists of thirty-two well-preserved pages of foolscap, 
which have lain perdu in a Dutch garret for two hun- 
dred and sixty years. It is of great historical value, 
antedating as it does any existing document relating to 
the history of New Netherland, and coming from the 
pen of one of the leading actors in the early annals of 
the colony. Arent’s brother Jacob was also prominent 
in public affairs, having, as the agent of the Dutch West 
India Company, bought from the Pequots territory on 
the Connecticut River and erected there Fort Good Hope, 
He was also the Dutch commissary on the Delaware, 
subsequently purchasing lands on Long Island and a 
small ‘‘ Bouwery” at the foot of Grand Street, New Am- 
sterdam, still known as Corlear’s Hook, or, more famil- 
iarly among old New Yorkers, as ‘“‘ The Hook.” 

The Indians of New York State were divided into two 
great families: the Algonquins, who resided on the east 
and west banks of the Hudson River, south of Albany, 
and the Iroquois, occupying the district north, east and 
westof Albany. The Iroquois Confederation consisted at 
the time of Van Corlear’s visit to their country in 1634, 
of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas, the most powerful of the five tribes. In 1714- 
15, the confederacy received an accession of numbers 
and strength by theaddition of the Tuscaroras, a kindred 
tribe of North Carolina, who had been harshly treated by 
the colonists, and emigrated to New York. Thenceforth 
the allies were known as the Six Nations. Gen. Ely 8. 
Parker, who died August 3ist, 1895, grandson of Red 
Jacket, usually described as the ‘‘ Last of the Senecas,’’ 
to whom the writer showed this document, was deeply 
interested in Van Corlear’s diary of the expedition of 
1634, and expressed the opinion that he had penetrated as 
far as Oneida County in the neighborhood of Utica, a 
distance of about one hundred miles west of Albany, then 
known as Fort Orange. 

A monument, perhaps without a peer on the pages 
of the history of New Netherland, was that erected in the 
hearts of the Mohawks, Senecas and other native tribes, 
as well as in the hearts of the French of Canada, to 
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Arent Van Curler, a man of large benevolence and un- 
sullied honor, in remembrance of the kindness, the just- 
ness, and the mercy by which he so won the affections of 
the simple sons of the forest, ever open to the manifesta- 
tions of regard for their welfars, that, when taken from 
them by death, they extended his name to every gov- 
ernor of the province of New York for many years, with 
the signification ‘‘ good friend,” and all that that title im- 
plies. 

Arent Van Curler, or Corlear, as it is more generally 
written, was a cousin of Jeremiah Van _ Rensselaer, 
and a nephew of Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, to whom 
was granted the manor of Rensselaerwyck, now main- 
ly included in Albany and Rensselaer counties. He 
came tothis country in 1630, as commissary, or director 
of his uncle’s estate, and took up his residence in the col- 
ony of Rensselaerwyck, which soon gathered in the 
vicinity of Fort Orange and its immediately surrounding 
settlement of Beaverwyck. From the first day of his 
advent in the field of his duties he was thrown in con- 
tact with the native tribes, and during nearly forty years 
of association with them, and the uniform observance of 
the law of kindness and fairness in his transactions with 
them, so won their esteem that his wishes were a law 
unto them and restrained them from violence even under 
the most trying provocations known to savage laws. In 
how many instances his mediation for the lives of Chris- 
tian captives was effectual is not known; but it is of 
record that he was the first New Netherlander who ex- 
plored the paths to the country of the Mohawks, in 1634, 
and to the Mohawk castle, where Father Jogues was 
held a prisoner in 1642: that his mission was for 
mercy, and that, while the Mohawks would not grant 
the release of the devoted missionary, they did promise 
that his life should be spared, and kept that promise sa- 
cred until he again fell into their hands, after escaping 
from them. It is also of record that when, in 1661, 
the French invaded the Mohawk country and, during 
the absence of the warriors, burned a Mohawk castle in 
which were only old men, women and children, and 
were pursued and overtaken near Schenectady, ‘‘ every 
man had been cut off had not one Corlare (a Dutchman 
so beloved of the Indians that in memory of him they 
call all governors by that name) interfered” in their be- 
half. 

When the English entered upon possession of the prov- 
ince in 1664, Governor Nicoll took Arent Van Curler 
into his confidence and consulted him on Indian affairs 
and the interests of the country generally, and paved the 
way for the aggressive alliance of the Five Nations with 
the Government. a relation which under the’Dutch had 
been nominal, In 1666, he was named as acommissioner 
to M. de Courecelles, the French Governor of Canada, 
and the fact becoming known to the Jatter, he wrote : 

“‘T am very glad, sir, your governor-general has selected 
Monsieur Corlart to come hither. That affords me great 
joy, because I shal] attach more credit willingly to it, being 
assured of his probity.” 

In 1667, M. de Tracy, C ommandantof the French 
forces in Canada, sent him personal invitations to visit 
Quebec, assuring him that he would be “‘ most welcome, 
and entertained to the utmost of” his ability, as he had 
‘‘great esteem” for him, tho he had not a personal 
acquaintance with him. On accepting this invitation, 
Governor Nicolls furnished him with a letter to M. de 
Tracy. lt bears date May 20th, 1667, and states that 

**Mons. Curler hath been importuned by divers of his 
friends at Quebec to give them a visit, and being ambitious 
to kiss your hands, he hath entreated my pass and liberty 
toconduct a young gentleman, M. Fontaine, who, unfor- 
tunately, fell into the barbarous hands of his enemies and 
by means of Monsieur Curler obtained his liberty.” 

Ono the sixth of July following Governor Nicolls’s 
letter, Jeremias Van Rensselaer, writing to Holland, an- 
nounces that ‘‘ Our cousin, Arendt Van Curler, proceeds 
overland to Canada, having obtained leave from our 
general, and been invited thither by the viceroy, M. de 
Tracy.” From this visit Arent Van Curler never re- 
turned. Inan evil hour he embarked on board a frail 
canoe, to cross Lake Champlain, and, having been over- 
taken by a storm, was drowned near Split Rock, in the 
bay long called by the French ‘‘ Baye Corlar,” now 
known as Perne Bay, Essex County, New York. 

Of the private life of Arent Van Curler there is little of 
record, further than that he married, in 1643, Antonia 
Slaghvoorn, widow of Jonas Bronck, a patentee of lands 
in Westchester County, where a river and park bears his 
name. Van Curler made his wedding the occasion of a 
voyage to Holland, accompanied by his bride. In 1661 
he organized an association and made purchase of the 
Schonowe flats, west of Albany, to which he gave the 
name NSchaenechstede, ‘the beautiful town,” now cor- 
rupted to Schenectady, and was residing there and en- 
gaged in trade with the Indians at the time of his death. 
He had no children. His widow continued her residence 
on his farm and in trade until her d2ath in 1677, and the 
estate; being then insolvent, passed to the hands of 
strangers. 

In the rescue by Arent Van Corlear and his Protestant 
companion of the Jesuit missionaries, who, as has 
been already mentioned, were members of that Church, 
which, as Motley has told us, caused so many thousands 
of their countrymen to be buried and burned alive, 
as well as slaughtered in their long and stoutly con- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


tested war for independence, we discover another 
illustration of the noble spirit of humanity and religious 
toleration that bas for centuries characterized the people 
of Holland, and made their land the land of liberty of 
thought and speech.* 


PRAISE THE LORD ABOVE ALL. FORT 
ORANGE, 1634, 





Dec. 11th.—Memorial kept of the principal events 
that happened during the voyage to the Maquas and 
Sinnekens Indians. The reason why we went was that 
the Maquas [Mohawks] and Sinnekens [Senecas] very 
often came to our Commissioners (Martin Gerritsen + and 
me) stating that there were French Indians trading in 
their land, and that the Maquas wished to go and trade 
there with their skins, because the Maquas Indians 
wanted to receive just as much for their skins as the 
French Indians did. According to this story, I proposed 
to Martin Gerritsen to go and see if it was true, and find 
out all about it, note down the facts and report to their 
High Mightinesses ; and besides, trade was doing very 
badly just now, therefore I went as above with Jeronimus 
la Crock t and Willem Tomassen.§ May the Lord bless 
my voyage! We went between nine and teno’clock with 
five Maquas Indians, mostly northwest about eight miles, 
and arrived at half-past twelve in the evening at a little 
hunter's cabin, where we slept for the night, near the 
stream that runs into their land and of the name of 
Vyoye. The Indians here gave us venison to eat. The 
land is mostly full of oak trees, and the flat land is abun- 
dant. The stream runs iato their land near their (Maquas) 
castle, but cannot be navigated up-stream on account of 
the heavy current. 

Dec. 12th.—At three o’clock, before daylight, we 
proceeded again, and the savages that went with us 
would have left us there secretly if I had not perceived 
it; and when we thought of taking our meal we perceived 
that their dogs had eaten our meat and cheese. S> we 
had to be contented with dry bread on which to travel ; 
and, after going for an hour, we came to the branch that 
runs into our river and passed the Maquas villages, 
where the ice drifted very fast. Jeronimus crossed, first 
with one savage in a canoe made of the bark of trees, 
because there was only room for two; after that Willem 
and I went over ; and it was so dark that we could not 
see each other if we did not come close together. It was 
not without danger. When all of us had crossed, we 
went another mile and a half and came to a hunter’s 
cabin, which we entered to eat some venison, and hastened 
further, and after another half-mile we saw some Indians 
approaching ; and a3 soon as they saw us they ran off 
and threw their sacks and bags away, and fleidowna 
valley behind the underwood, so that we could not see 
them. We looked at their goods and bags, but took only 
a piece of bread. It was baked with beans, and we ate 
it. We went further, and mostly along the aforesaid 
kill that ran swiftly. In this kill there are a good many 
islands, and on the sides upward of 500 or 600 morgen} of 
flat land; yes, I think even more. And after we had 
been marching about eleven miles, we arrived at one 
o’ clock in the evening half a mile from the first castle at 
a little house. We found only Indian women inside, We 
should have gone fur.hur, but I could hardly move my 
feet because of the rough road ; so we slept there. It was 
very cold, with northerly wind. 

Dec. 13th.—In the morning we went together to the 
castle over the ice that during the night had froz2n on 
the hill, and, after going half a mile, we arrived in their 
first castle, which is built on a high mountain. There 
stood but thirty-six houses, in rows like streets, so that 
we could pass nicely. The hous’s are made and covered 
with bark of trees, and mostly are flat at the top. Some 
are one hundred, ninety or eighty paces long, and twenty- 
two and twenty-three feet high. There were some 
inside doors of hewa bdards, furnished with iron hinges. 
In some houses we saw different kinds of iron chains, 
harrow-irons, iron hoops, nails—all probably stolen some- 
where. Most of the people were out hunting deer and 
bear. The houses were full of corn that they lay in 
store,and we saw maize; yes, in some of the houses more 
than three hundred bushels. 


* In preparing this paper for the press during a summer vacation in 
the country, when separated from his library, the writer desires to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness for valuable data to his friends, Berthold 
Fernow, Gerard Van Weely and Edward M. Ruttenber, Esquires. 

+ When Wouter Van Twiller became Director of New Netherland, 
Martin Gerritsen was a member of his Council, and later was appointed 
an associate agent or commissioner with Van Corlear of the Van Rens- 
selaer Manor. He was a brother of Wolfert Gerritsen who, in 1630, 
sailed from Amsterdam in the ship‘ Union’ with a party of tobacco 
planters, as an overseer of farms for Kiliean Van Renssalaer, the 
Patroon. The Dutch farmers came over under a four years’ contract, 
and were so much pleased with the new country that all remained. 
The brothers Gerritsen were among the most prominent of the pioneer 
colonists. Martin purchased land adjoining Corlear’s at the foot of 
Grand Street, sill known as Corlear’s Hook, New York; and his name 
is commemorated by Cow Bay, or Martin Gerritsen’s Bay. 

+ La Creck was the son of a person of the same name and was born in 
Amsterdam. He was a distant kinsman of Van Rensselaer and a smal! 
shareholder in the West India Company. His name is mentioned in a 
familiar and friendly manner in several of the Patroon’s letters to Gov- 
ernor Van Twiller. 

§ Of William, or Willem, Tomassen nothing is known beyond the fact 
that he accompanied Van Corlear tothisc .untry, and that he wasin some 
way connected with Van Renssalaer—probably asecond or third cousin. 

| A morgen is a little more than two English acres. The Dutch rod in 
use in New Amsterdam contained twelve English feet, four and three- 
quarter inches; there were five to a Dutch chain. Twenty-five such 
rods long and twenty-four broad makes a morgen, which consisted of 
six hundred Dutch square rods. 














October 3, 1895. 


They make barrels and canoes of the bark of trees, 
and saw (?) with bark as well. We hada good many 
p’mpkins cooked and baked, that they called anan- 
sira. Nove of the chiefs were at home, but the principal 
chief is named Adriochten. We lived a quarter of a 
mile from the fort in a small house, because a good many 
savages in this castle died of smallpox. I sent him a 
message to come and see us, which he promptly did; 
he came and bade me welcome, and said that he wanted 
us very much to come with him. We should have done 
so, but when all ready on the way, another chief called 
us, and so we went to the castle again. 

This one had a big fire lighted, anda fat turkey cooked, 
which we ate. He gave us two bearskins to sleep upon, 
and presented me with three beavér skins. In the even- 
ing Willem Tomassen, whose legs were swollen from 
the march, had a few cuts made with a knife therein, 
and after that had them rubbed with bear’s grease. 

We slept in this house, ate heartily of pumpkins, 
bear's meat and venison, so that we were not hungry, but 
were treated as well as they possibly could do. We hope 
that all will succeed well. 

Dec. 14th.—Jeronimus wrote a letter to our Commis- 
siouer, Martin Gerritsen, and asked for paper, salt and 
atsoch—that means tobacco for the savages. 

We went out to shoot turkeys with the chief, but could 
not getany. In the evening I bought a very fat one for 
two hands of seawan. The chief cooked it for us, and 
the grease he mixed with our beans and maize. This 
chief showed me his idol; it was a waterhead, with the 
teeth sticking out; it was dressed in red cloth, Others 
have a snake, a turtle, a swan, a crane, a pigeon, or the 
like for their idols, to tell the fortune ; they think they 
always will have good luck in doing so. From here two 
savages went with their skins to Fort Orange [Albany]. 

Dec. 15th.—l went again out with the chief to hunt 
turkeys, but could not get any ; and in the evening the 
chief again showed us his idol, and we resolved to stay 
here for another two or three days, till there should be 
an opportunity to proceed, because all the footpaths had 
disappeared under the heavy snowfalls. 

Dec. 16th.—After midday a famous hunter came here 
named Sickarus, who wanted very much that we should 
go with him to his castle. He offered to carry our goods, 
and to let us sleep and remain in his house as long as we 
liked ; and because he was offering us so much I gave 
him a knife and two awls as a present, and to the chief 
in whose house we had been I presented a knife and a 
pair of scissors; and then we took our departure from 
this castle, named Onekagoncka, and after going for an- 
other half-mile over the ice we saw a village with only 
six houses, of the name Caunowarode ; but we did not 
enter it, because it was not worth while, and after an- 
other half-mile we passed again a village where twelve 
houses stood. It was named Senatsycrosy. Like the 
others, it was not worth while entering; and after 
another mile or mile and a half we passed by great 
stretches of flat land, and came into this castle, Metda- 
shet, about two o'clock in the evening. I did not see 

much besides a good many graves. This castle is named 
Canagere.* It is built on a hill, without any palisades or 
any defense. We found only seven men at home, besides 
a party of old women and children. The chiefs of this 
castle, named Tonnosatton and Tamierot, were hunt- 
ing; so we slept in the house of Sickarus, as he had 
promised us ; and we counted in his house one hundred 
and twenty pieces of salable beaver skins that he cap- 
tured with his own dogs. 

Every day we ate beaver meat here. In this castle 
are sixteen houses, fifty, sixty, seventy or eighty paces 
long, and one of sixteen paces, and one of five paces, con- 
taining a bear to be fattened. It had been in there up- 
ward of three years, and was so tame that it took every- 
thing that was given to it to eat. 

Dec. 17th.—Sunday we looked over our goods, and 
found a paper filled with sulphur, and Jeronimus took 
some of it and threw it in the fire. They saw the blue 
flame anismelled the smoke, and told us they had the 
same stuff ; and when Sickarus came they told us that 
they would show it to us, and we asked a chief where he 
obtained it. He told us they got it from the stranger 
savages, and that they believed it to be good against 
many sicknesses, but principally for their legs when 
they were sore from long marching and were very tired. 

Dec. 18th.—Three women of the Sinnekens came here 
with dried and fresh salmon—the last smelled very bad. 
They sold each salmon for one florin or two hands of 
seawan. They brought, also, a good quantity of green 
tobacco to sell; and had been six days on the march. 
They could not sell all their salmon here, but went fur- 
ther on tothe first castle; and when they returned we 
were to go with them, and in the evening Jeronimus told 
me thata savage tried to kill him witha knife. 

Dec. 19th.—We received a letter from Martin Gerritsen 
dated Dacember 18:h, and with it we received ham, 
beer, salt and tobacco for the savages and a bottle of 
brandy, and got an Indian that wanted to be our guide 
to the Sinnekens. We gave him half a yard of cloth, 
two axes, two kuives, and two pairs of awls. If it had 
been summe2r many Indians would have gone with us, 
but as it was winter they would not leave their land 
because it snowed very often up to the hight of a man. 





* Canajoharie, on the south bank of the Mohawk, fifty-five miles west 
of Albany. 
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To-day we had a great rainfall, and I gave the guide a 
pair of shoes. His name was Sgorsia. 

Dec. 20:h.—We took our departure from the second 
castle, and, after marching a mile, our savage, Sgorsia, 
came to a stream that we had to pass, This stream ran 
very fast ; besiles, big flakes of ice came drifting along, 
for the heavy rainfall during yesterday had set the ice 
drifting. We were in great danger, for if one of us had 
lost his footing it had cost us our lives; but God the 
Lord preserved us, and we cams through safely. 

We got wet up to above the waist, and after going for 
another half-mile we became frozen all over in our 
leather shoes and stockings. Oa a very high hill stood 
thirty-two houses, like the other ones. Some were one 
hundred, ninety or eighty paces long ; in every house we 
saw four, five or six fireplaces where cooking weat on. 
A good many savages were at home, so we were much 
looked at by both the old and the young. Yes, we could 
hardly pass through. They pushed each other in the 
fire to see us, and it was more than midaight before they 
took their departure. We could not absent ourselves to 
goto stool; even then they crawled around us without 
any feeling of shame. This is the third castle of the 
nane of Sohanidisse, The chief’s name is Tewowary. 
They lent me this evening a lion skin to cover myself ; 
but in the morning I had more than a hundred lice. We 
ate here much venison. Near this castle there is plenty 
of flat land, and the wood is full of oaks and nut trees. 
We exchanged here one beaver skin for one awl, 

Dec. 2ist.—We started very early in the morning, and 
thought of going to the fourth castle; but after a half- 
mile’s marching, we came to a village with only nine 
houses, of the name of Osguage ; the chief's name was 
Ognoho —that is, wolf, And here we saw a big s'ream 
that our guide did not dare to cross, as the water had 
swollen considerably under the heavy rainfall; so we 
were obliged to postpone it till the next day. The chief 
treated us very kindly ; he gave us plenty to eat, anddid 
vs a deal of good ; everything to be found in his houses 
was at our service. He said often to me that I was his 
brother and good friend; yes, he told me even how he 
had been traveling overland for thirty days, and how he 
met there an Englishman to learn the language of the Min- 
quase and to buy the skins, I asked him whether there 
were any French savages there with the Sinnekens. He 
said yes; and I felt gratified and had a good hope to reach 
my aim, They called me here to cure a man that was 
very sick, 

Dec. 221.—When the sun rose, we wad2d together 
through the stream; the water was over the knee, and 
so cold that our shoes and stockings in a very short time 
were frozen as hard as steel armor. The savages dared 
not go through, but went two by two and hand in hand ; 
and after going half a mile, we cime toa village named 
Cuwaoge. There stood fourte2n houses and a bear to 
fatten. We went in and smoked a pipe of tobacco, be- 
cause the old man who was our guide was very tired. 

Another old man approached us, who shouted ‘ Wel- 
come, welcome ! you must stop here for the night”; but 
we wanted to be on the march and went forward. I 
tried to buy the bear, but they would not let it go. 
Along these roads we saw many trees much like the 
savin, with a very thick bark. The village stood on a 
very high hill,and after going for another while, we 
came into the fourth castle by land. We sawonly a few 
trees; the name is Te notoge ; there are fifty-five houses, 
some one hundred, and other ones more or less paces long. 
The kill we spoke about before runs past here, and the 
course is mostly north by west and south by east. On 
the other bank of the kill there are also a good many 
houses ; but we did not go in because they were filled 
with corn and beans. The savages here looked much 
surprised to see us, and they crowded so much around us 
that we could hardly pass through; for nearly all of them 
wereat home. After a while one of the savages came 
to us and invited-us to go with him to his house, and we 
entered, 

This castle has been surrounded by three rows of pal- 
isades ; but I did not see anything p2culiar about them, 
but that six or seven pieces were so thick that it was 
quite a wonder that savages should be able to do that. 
They crowded each other in the fire to see us. 

Dec, 234.—A man cama calling and shouting through 
some of the houses; but we didnot know what it meant, 
and after a while Jeronimus de la Croix came and told 
Us what this was that the savages are preparing and arm- 
ing. I asked them what all this was about, and they 
told me that they were to have a sham fight amongst 
each other, 

I saw four men with clubs, and a party with axes and 
sticks—twenty ia all. I counted twenty people armed, 
nine on one side and eleven on the other; and they went 
off against each other, and they fought and threw each 
other roughly. Some of them wore armor and helmet 
that they make themselves of thin reeds and string, 
80 well that no arrow nor ax can pass througa to wound 
them ; and after they had been playing a good while the 
parties closed and dragged each other by the hair, just as 
they would have done to their enemies after defeating 
- and before Cutting off their scalps. They wanted us 

Sre our pistols, but we went off and left them alone. 

1s day we were invited to buy bear meat, and we 
also got half a bushel of beans and a quantity of dried 
strawberries, and we bought some bread, that we 
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wanted to take on our march. Some of the loaves 
were baked with nuts and dry blueberries and the grains 
of the sunflower. 

Dec. 24th.—It was Sunday. I saw in one of the houses 
asick man. We had invited two of their doctors that 
could cure him ; they call them simachkoes ; and as soon 
as they came they began to sing and to light a big fire. 
They closed the house most carefully everywhere, 8o 
that the breeze could not come in, and after that each 
of them wrapped a snake skin around his head. They 
washed their hands and faces, lifted the sick man from 
his place, and laid him alongside the big fire. Then they 
took a bucket of water, put some medicine in it, and 
washed with this water a stick about half a yard long, 
aad put itin his throat that you could see it no more ; 
and then they spat on the patient’s head, and over all his 
body ; and after that they maie all sort of farcs, as 
shouting and raving, slapping of the hands ; so are their 
manners ; so after a while the perspiration broke out on 
all sides. 

Dec. 25th,—-It being Christmas, we rose early in the 
morning and wanted to go to the Sinnekens; but as it 
was snowing steadily we could not go, because nobody 
wanted to go with us to carry our goods. I asked them 
how many chiefs there were in all, and they told me 
thirty. 

Dec. 26th.—In the morning I was offered two pieces 
of bear’s bacon to take with us on the march ; and we 
took our departure, escorted by many of them that 
walked before and after us. They kept up shouting: 
‘‘Allesa rondade!” that is, to fire our pistols; but we 
did not want to do so, and at last they went back. 

This day we passed over many astretch of flat land, 
and crossed a hill where the water was knee-deep; and 
I think we kept this day mostly the direction west and 
northwest. The woods that we traversed consisted in 
the beginning modstiy of oaks, but after three or four 
hours’ marching, it was mostly birch trees. 

It snowed the whole day, so it was very heavy march- 
ing over the hills; and after seven miles, by guess, we 
arrived at a little house made of bark .in the forest, 
where we lighted a fire, and stopped for the night to sleep. 
It went on snowing with a sharp, northerly wind. It 
was very cold. 

Dec. 27th.—In the morning again on our difficult 
march while the snow lay two and a half feet in some 
places. We went over hills and through underwood. 
We saw traces of two bears and elks, but no savages, 
There are b2ech trees ; and after marching another seven 
or eight miles at sunset we found another little hut in 
the forest, with hardly any bark, but covered with the 
branches of trees. We made a big fire, and cooked our 
dinner. It was sovery cold during this night that I did 
not sleep more than two hours in all. 

Dac. 28th.—We went as before, and, after marching 
one or two miles, we arrived at a kill, that,as thesavages 
told me, ran into the land of the Minquassen, and after 
another mile we met another kill that runs into the South 
River, as the savages told me, and here a good miny 
otter and b2aver were caught. This day we went over 
several high hills. The wood was full of big trees, 
mostly beeches ; and after seven or eight miles’ marching 
we did the stme as mentioned above. 

Dec. 29th_—We went again, proceeding on our voyage; 
and aftera mile’s marching we came on a very high 
hill, and as we nearly had mounted it I fell down so 
hard that I thoughtI broke my ribs ; but it was only tha 
handle of my cutlass that broke. We went through a 
good deal of flatland, with miny oaks ani handles for 
axes, and after another seven miles we found another hut 
where we rested ourselves. We made a fire and ate 
all the food we had lefc, because tie savages told us 
that we were bu; four miles distant from the castle. 
The sun was near setting as one of the savages went on 
to the castle to tell them we were coming. We would 
have gone with him but that we felt, so very hungry. 
S> he went alone, the course northwest, 

Dec. 30th.—Without anything to eat we went to the 
Sianekeas’ castle, and afcer marching awhile the savages 


showed me the branch of the river that passes by Fort 


Orange and past the land of the Maquas. A woman 
came to meet us, bringing us biked pumpkins to eat. 
This road was mostly full of beeches and beautiful flat 
land. Before we reached the castle we saw three graves, 
just like our graves in length and hight; usually their 
graves are round. These graves were surrounded with 
p3lisades that they had split from trees, and they were 
closed up so nicely that it was a wonder to see. Tney 
were painted with red and white and black paint; but 
the chief's grave had an entrance, and at the top of that 
was a big wooden bird, and all around were painted dogs 
and deer and saoakes and other beasts. After four or five 
miles’ marching the savages prayed us to fire our guns, 
and so we did, but loaded them again directly. When 
near the castle to the northwest we saw a big river, and 
on the other side thereof tremendously high land that 
seemed to lie in the clouds. Upon inquiring closely into 
this the savages told me that in this country the French- 
men came t) trade; and thea we marched boldly to the 
castle, where the savages opened to let us pass, and so 
we marched through them by the gate, which was three 
and a half feet wide, and at the top were standing three 
big wooden images, of cut wood, like men; and with them 


I saw three scalps fluttering in the wind that they had. 
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taken from their foes as a token of the truth of their vic - 
tory. This castle has two gates, one on the east and one 
on the westside. On the east side a lock of hair [ca!p] 
was also hanging ; but this gate was one and a half feet 
smaller than the other one. When at last we arrived in 
the chief's house I saw there a gool many people that 
I knew ; and we were requested to sit down in the chiet’s 
place where he was accustomed to sit, becanse atthe 
time he was not at hom; and because we felt cold and 
wer? wet and tired, they at once gave us to eat, and they 
made a good fire. This castle is situated on a very high 
hill, and was surrounded with two rows of palisades. It 
was 767 paces io circumference. There are, six y-six 
houses, but much better, higher and moré finished than 
all the others we saw. A good many houses had wooden 
fronts that are painted with all sorts ofj beasts. There 
they sleep mostly on elevated boards, more than any 
other savages. 

In the afternoon one of the Council came to me asking 
the reason of our coming into his land, and what we 
bronght for him as a present. I told him that we did 
not bring any present, but that we only paid him a visit. 
He told us that we would not be allowed to do do so, be- 
cause we did not bring him a present. Then he told us 
how the Frenchmen had come thither to trade with six 
men, and had given him good gifts, because they had 
been trading in this river with six men in the month of 
August of this year. We saw very good axes to cut the 
underwood, and French shirts and coats and razors ; and 
this member of the Council said we were scoundrels and 
would not be admitted because we paid not enough for 
their beaverskins. They told us that the Frenchmen gave 
six hands of st a\wan* for one beaver,and all sorts of things 
more. The savages were pressing closely upon us, so that 
there was hardly room for us to sit. If they had been 
willing t>» molest us we could hardly have been able to 
defend ourselves; but there was nodanger. In this river 
as spoken of, often six, seven or eight salmon were daily 
caught. I saw houses where sixty, seventy and more 
dried salmon were hanging. 

Dec. 31ist.—Oa Sunday the chief of this castle came 
back (nis name is Arenias),and one moreman. They told 
us that they returned from the French savages, and some 
of the savages shouted ‘* Jawe aremi!” which meant that 
they thanked him for having come back. And I told him 
that in the night we should fire three shots ; and he said 
it was all right; and they seemed very well contented. 
We asked them all sorts of questions about their castles 
and their names, and how far they were away from each 
other. They showed us with stones and maize cakes, 
and Jeronimus then made a chart of it. And we counted 
all in miles how far each village was away from the 
next. 

The savages told us that on the high land there lived 
men with horns on their heads ; and when they saw us 
laugh they told us that a good many beavers were caught 
there, too; but they dared not go so far because of the 
French savages ; therefore they thought best to make 
peace. We fired three shots in the night in honor of the 
year of our’ Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, Praise 
the Lord above all! In the castle, Enneyuttehage, or 
Sinnekens, January, Ist, 1635. . 

1635, Jan. ist.—Another savage scolded at us. We 
were scoundrels, reason as told before ;+| and he looked 
ill-tempered. Willem Tomassen got so excited that the 

tears were running along his cheeks ; and the savages, 
seeing that we were not at all contented, asked us what 
was the matter, and why we looked so disgusted at them, 
There were in all forty-six persons seated near us; if they 
had intended to do mischief they could easily have 
caught us with their hands and killed us without much 
trouble; but as I had listened long enough to the Indi- 
an’s bragging, I told him they all were scoundrels, and 
he was the biggest scoundrel of them all. He laughed 
at this, and said he was not out of temper by the compli- 
ment! You must not grow so furious, for we are very 
glad that you came here. And after that Jeronimus 
gave the chief two knives, two pairs of scissors, anda 
few awls and needles that we had with us. And in the 
evening the savages suspended a band of seawan, and 
some other stringed seawan that the chief had brought 
with him from the French savages as a sign of peaceand 
that the French savages were to come in confidence to 
them, and he sang: ‘‘ Ho schene jo ho ho schene I atsie- 
hoeme atschoeme,” after which all the savages shouted 
three times: ‘* Netho, netho, netho!” and after that an- 
other band of seawan was suspended, and he sang then: 
*“* Katon, katon, katon, katon!” and all the savages 
shouted as hard as they could: “‘ Hy, hy, hy!” After 
long deliberation they made peace for four years, and 
soon after every one returned to his home. 

Jap. 2d.—The savages came to us and told us that we 
had better stop another four or five days. They would 
provide us with good eating and have us treated nicely ; 
but I told them I could not wait so long asthat. They 
replied that they had sent a message to the Onnedaeges. 





* Seawan or sewant, also called wampumeage or Wampum, was used 
by the Iroquois for ornament and currency in their commercial inter- 
course with each other. The white was made from the conch or peri- 
winkle, the black or purple from hard-shell clams. A single string of 
wampum of one fathom ruled as bigh as five shillings in New England, 
and is kuown in New Netherland to have reached as much as four 
guilders, or one dollar and sixty cents. The Dutch, in adopting the In- 
dian currency, applied to its manufacture the proper toois, and mae it 
at Hackensack, New Jersey. 

+See second paragraph under date of December 3th, 1634, for the 
statement referred to. 
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that is, the castle next to theirs; but I told them they 
nearly starved us, and for that reason I did not want to 
stay. Then they said that in future they would look 
better after us, and twice during this day we were in- 
vited to be their guests, and treated to salmon and bear’s 
bacon. 

Jan. 34.—Some old men came to us and told us they 
wanted to be our friends, and they said we need not 
be afraid. AndI replied we never thought of that; and 
in the evening the Council sat here, in all twenty-four 
men ; and after consulting for a long while an old man 
approached me and laid his hand upon my heart to feel 
it beat ; and then he shouted. I really was not afraid at 
all. After that another half-dozen tried the same, and 
after that they presented me a coat made of beaver skin 
and told me they gave it to me because I came here and 
ought to be very tired, and he pointed to his and my 
legs ; and besides, it is because you have been marching 
through the snow. And when I took the coat they 
shouted three times: ‘‘ Netho, netho, netho !” which 
means, ‘‘This is very well.” And directly after that 
they laid five pieces of beaver skins on my feet, at the 
same time requesting me that in the future they should 
receive four hands of seawan and four hand-breadths 
of cloth for every big beaver skin, because we 
have to go so far with our skins; and very often 
if we do not come to your places we do not 
find any cloth or seawan or axes or kettles, or not 
enough for all of us, and then we had much trouble for 
nothing, and have to go back over a great distance car- 
rying our goods back again. After we sat for a consid- 
erable time an old man came to us and translated it to 
usin the other language, and told us that we did not 
answer yet whether they were to have four hands of 
seawan or not for their skins. I told him that we were 
not entitled to promise that, but that we should report 
about it to the governor at Manhattan, who was our Chief, 
and that i should send him a message in the spring, or 
come again myself. Then they said to me “‘ Welsmach- 
koo,” you must not lie, and surely come to us in the 
spring, and report us about all. And if you want to 
give us four hands of seawan we shall not sell our skins 
to any one but you; and after that they gave me the five 
beaver skins, and shouted as hard as they could : “* Netho, 
netho, netho!” And then, to show that everything has 
been fixed in proper order, they sang: 

‘‘Ha assironi atsimach koo kent oya kaumig wee 


onneyatie onaondage koyockure hoo hanoto wany 
ageoegomie hoo senenehalaton scahten franosoni 
yndicho.” That means that I could go in all the places 


they said the names of the castles, freely and every where. 
I should be provided with a house and a fire and wood 
and everything I needed; and if I wanted to goto the 
Frenchmen they would guide me there and back; and 
after that they shouted again: ‘‘ Netho, netho, netho!” 
and they made a present of another beaver skin to me; 
and we ate to-day bear’s meat that we were invited to. 
In this house, belonging to the chief, there were three or 
four meals a day, and they did not cook in it, as every- 
thing was brought in from the other houses in large 
kettles ; for it was the Council that took their meals here 
everyday. And if we happened to be in the house we re- 
ceived a basinful of food; for it seems to be the rule 
here that every one that comes here has his basin filled ; 
and if there were basins short they brought them and 
their spoons with them. They sit side by side, and the 
basin, when empty, is taken and filled again ; for a guest 
that is invited does not move before he is ready. Some- 
times they sing, and sometimes they don’t, thanking the 
host before they start home. 

Jan, 4th.—Two savages came, inviting us to come and 
see how they used todrive away the Devil. I told them 
that I had seen it before ; but they did not move off, andI 
had to go; and because I did not choose to go alone, I 
took Jeronimus along. Isawa dozen of men together 
who wanted to take a handin it. After we arrived, the 
floor of the house was thickly covered with the bark of 
trees to walk upon. They were mostly old men, and 
they had their faces all painted with red paint—what 
they always do when thereissomething going on. Three 
men among them had a wreath on their heads on which 
stuck five white crosses. These wreaths are made of 
deer’s hair, that they had braided with the roots of a sort 
of green herb, In the middle of the house they then put 
the man that was very sick, and was treated without suc- 
cess during a considerable time. Close by sat an old 
woman with a turtle shellin her hands. In the turtle 
sheil werea good many beads. She kept chinking all the 
while, and all of them sang under the bark; they 
wanted to catch the Devil and trample him to death, 
and they trampled the bark to atoms. If they only saw 
a little cloud of dust rising from the bark they became 
very excited and kept blowing that it might not touch 
them. They were so afraid that they ran like fools, as if 
they really saw the Devil ; and after long shouting, stamp- 
ing and running, one of them went to the sick man and 
took away an otter that he had in his hands; and he 
sucked the sick man for a while in his neck and on the 
back, and after that he spit in the other’s mouth and 
threw it down, at the same time he ran off like mad 
through fear. Other men then went to the other and 
committed such foolery that it was quite a wonder to 
see, and I nearly burst from laughing. Yes; they com- 
. menced .to throw with fire and eating fire, and kept 
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scattering hot ashes and red-hot coal in such a way that 
it grew much too unpleasant for me, and I ran off like a 
shot. To-day another beaver skin was presented to me. 

Jan. 5th.—I bought four dried salmon, and two pieces 
of bear’s bacon that was about nine duym (centimeter) 
thick; and we saw thicker even. They gave us bear and 
venison to eat to-day, and further nothing particular 
happened. 

Jan. 6th.—Nothing particular, than that I was shown 
a parcel of flint-stones wherewith they make fire when 
they are in the forest. Those stones would do very 
well for fireiock guns. 

Jan. 7th.—We received a letter from Martin Gerritsen, 
dated from the last of December; it was brought by a 
Sinneken that arrived from our fort. He told us that 
our people grew very uneasy about our not coming 
home, and that they thought we had been killed. We 
ate fresh salmon only two days’ caught, and we were 
robbed to-day of six and a half hands of seawan that 
we never saw again, 

Jan. 8th.—Arenias came to me to say that he wanted 
to go with me to the fort, and take all his skins to 
trade. Jeronimus tried to sell his coat here ; but he 
could not get rid of it. 

Jan, 9th.—During the evening the Onnedagans came. 
There were six old men and four women. They were 
very tired from the march, and brought with them 
some bearskins. I came to meet them, and thanked 
them that they came to visit us; and they welcomed me, 
and, because it was very late, I went home, 

Jan, 10th.—Jeronimus burned the greater part of his 
pantaloons, that dropped in the fire during the night, and 
the chief’s mother gave him cloth to repair it, and 
Willem Tomassen had it repaired. 

Jan. 11th.—At ten o'clock in the morning the savages 
came to me and invited m2 to come to the house where 
the Onnedaguns satin council. They will give you pres- 
ents; and I went there with Jeronimus, took our pistols 
with usand sat alongside of them, near an old man of the 
name of Canastogecora, about fifty-five years of age; and 
he said: ‘* Friends, I have come here to see you and 
to talk with you ;” wherefore we thanked him, and, after 
they had sat in council for a long time, an interpreter 
came to meand gave me five pieces of beaver skins be- 
cause I came to visit them. I,took the beaver skins and 
thanked them, and they shouted three times ‘ Netho!” 
And after that another five beaver skins that they laid 
upon my feet, and they gave them to me because I had 
come intotheir Council. We should have been given a 
good many skins as presents if we had come into his 
land ; and they earnestly requested me to visit their land 
in the summer, and after that gave me another four 
beaver skins and asked then at the same time to be bet- 
ter paid for their skins. They would bring us a great 
quantity if we did ; and if we wanted to come back in the 
summer they would send us three or four savages to 
look all around into their land and show us where the 
Frenchmen came trading with their shallops. And when 
we gathered our fourteen beavers they again shouted as 
hard as they could; ‘‘ Zinae netho!” and we fired away 
with our pistols and gave the chief two knives, some 
awls and needles ; and so we took our departure as they 
permitted us to leave the Council. We had at the time 
five pieces of salmon and two pieces of bear’s bacon 
that we were to take on the march and here they 
gave a good many loaves and even flour to take with us, 

Jan. 12th.—We took our departure ; and when we 
thought everything was ready, the savages did not want 
to carry our goods—twenty beaver skins, fivesalmon and 
some loaves of bread—because they all had already quite 
enough tocarry ; but aftera good deal of grumbling and 
nice words, they at last consented and carried our goods, 
Many savages walked along with us and they shouted, 
** Alle sarondade !” that is, to fire the pistols ; and when 
we came near the chief’s grave, we fired three shots, and 
they went back, It was about nine o’clock when we 
left this place and walked for upward of five miles 
through two and and a half feet ofsnow. It was avery 


_ difficult road, so that some of the savages stopped in the 


forest and slept in the snow. We went on, however, 
and reached a little hut where we slept. 

Jan, 13th.—We rose early in the morning, and after go- 
ing seven or eight miles we arrived at another hut, where 
we rested a while, cooked our dinner and slept. Arenias 
pointed out to me a place ona high mountain and said 
that after ten days’ marching we could reach a big river 
there where plenty of people are living and where plenty 
of cows and horses are ; but we had to cross the river for 
a whole day. This was the place where we passed by on 
the twenty-ninth of December. I rejoiced to hear it. 

Jan. 14th.—On Sunday we made ready to proceed, but 
the chief did not want to go, and stopped to go bear hunt- 
ing because it was fine weather. I went alone with two 
savages. Here two Maquas Indians joined us as they 
wanted to trade elks’ skins and satteen (a little, velvety 
skin). 

Jan, 15th.—In the morning, at two o’clock, before day- 
light, after taking breakfast with the savages, we pro- 
ceeded on the voyage, and when it was nearly dark again, 
the savages made a fire in the wood, as they did not 
want to go further, and I came about three o’clock in the 
evening toa hut whereI slept on the twenty-sixth of 
December. It was very cold. I could not make a fire, 
and was obliged to walk the whole night to keep warm. 
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Jan. 16th.—In the morning at three o'clock, as the 
moon rose, I searched for the path, that I found at last; 
and because I marched so quickly I arrived about nine 
o’clock on very extensive flat land. After having passed 
over a high hill I came to a very even footpath that had 
been made through the snow by the savages that passed 
there with much venison, because they had come home 
after hunting; and about ten o’clock I saw the castle 
and arrived there about twelve o’clock. Upward of 100 
people welcomed me, and showed me a house where J 
could go. They gave me a white hare to eat that they 
caught two days ago. They cooked it with walnuts, 
and they gave me a piece of wheaten bread that a savage 
that was in Fort Orange on the 15th of this month 
had brought with him. In the evening more than forty 
fathoms of seewan were divided among us, as the last 
will of the savages that died of the smallpox. It was 
divided in the presence of the chief and the best friends, 
It is their custom to divide amongst the chiefs and near. 
est friends. And in the evening the savages gave me 
two bearskins to cover me, and they brought reed to lay 
under my head, and they told us that our kinsmen 
wanted us very much to come back. 

Jan. 17th.—Jeronimus and Willem Tomassen, with 
some savages, joined us in this castle, Tenotogehage, and 
they still were all right ; and in the evening I saw an. 
other 100 fathoms of seawan divided among the chiefs 
and the best friends. 

Jan. 18th.—We went back from this castle on our 
route, and received a message to hasten home. In some 
of the houses we saw more than forty or fifty deer cut in 
quarters and dried ; but they gave us very little of it, 
After marching half a mile we passed through the vil- 
lage of Nawaoge, and after another half-mile we came to 
the village of Ohquage. The chief, Ohquahoo, received 
us well, and we waited here fer the chief, Arenias, 
whom we left in the castle Te Notooge. 

Jan. 19th.—We went as fast as we could in the morn- 
ing, proceeding on the march; and after going half a 
mile we arrived at the third castle, named Rehanadisse, 
and I looked round for skins in some of the houses. I 
met nine Onnedages with skins, that I told to go with me 
to the second castle, where the chief, Taturot, at home 

usually called Tone werot, was living. He welcomed us 
at once, and gave us a very fat piece of venison, which 
we cooked; and when we were sitting at dinner we re- 
ceived a letter from Martin Gerritsen, brought us bya 
savage that came in search of us, and was dated January 
10th. We resolved to proceed at once to the first castle, 
and to reach Fort Orange to-morrow, and three hours 
before sunset we arrived at the first castle. We had 
bread baked for us, and packed the three beavers we 
received from the chief on our way up to the Sinnekens, 
We slept here comfortably during the night. 

Jan, 20th.—In the morning before daylight Jeronimus 
sold his coat for four beaver skins to an old man. We 
parted at one hour before daylight, and after marching 
by guess two miles, the savages pointed to a high moun- 
tain where their castle stood nine years before. They 
had been driven out by the Mahicans,* and after that time 
they did not want to live there. After marching seven 
or eight miles we found that the hunters’ cabins had been 
burned, so we were obliged to sleep under the blue 
sky. 

Jan. 2ist-—We proceeded early in the morning, and, 
after a long march, we took a wrong path that was the 
most walked upon ; but as the savages knew the paths 
better than we did they returned with us, and after eleven 
miles’ marching we arrived, the Lord be praised and 
thanked, at Fort Orange, January 21st, Anno, 1635. 
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ALCOHOL IN THE ARMY. 


THE POST EXCHANGE—PREVALENCE OF DRUNKEN: 
NESS. 











BY GEORGE GRANTHEM BAIN, 





THE so-called Post Exchange was established five years 
ago at army posts, taking the place of the post trader. It 
was established first by the officers, but was sanctioned 
later officially. From the trader the soldiers used to ob- 
tain supplies of all kinds, including beer and (if the 
trader was willing to take the risk of smuggling it in and 
selling it surreptitiously) whisky. Doing business with 
25,000 men, the post traders made a handsome profit on 
their business. Five years ago the officers inaugurated 
the system of Post Exchanges. These are co-operative 
stores. The goods to be sold are bought at wholesale, 
and are retailed to the men at a fair profit, which pays 
for cost of handling, for breakage, spoiling, and all 
other incidental damage; and finally leaves a margil 
which belongs to the soldiers’ organization which estab- 
lished the Exchange. Under this system it is possible 
for the first time to see the profits which have been made 
by the post traders in the past in their legitimate business 
with the enlisted men of the army. The fact that the 
Government supplies food, clothing and medical attend- 
ance to the men must be taken intoaccount. This leaves 
only luxuries to be provided from the Exchange. In the 
last five years the enlisted men of the army have spest 
$5,000,000 in the Post Exchange, of which $1,000,000 has 

*{t will be remembered that this is the tribe to which Uncas > 


longed, who is the hero of Cooper’s charming story, entitled “ The 
of the Mohicans,” frequently written Mahicans. 
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peen the profit of the Exchange. Of this $1,000,000, 
$200,000 has been used to equip the Exchanges and to 
stock them, and the remaining $800,000 has been returned 
to the soldiers’ organizations in dividends, to be used 
chiefly in the improvement of the mess, The food fur- 
nished by Uncle Sam is healthful and in sufficient quan- 
tity, but it is not so toothsome as it might be. 

The Exchanges, being conducted as private organiza- 
tions under the sanction of the War Department, make 
no report of the detailed expenditure of the money which 
passes through their hands. It is impossible, therefore, 
to tell from any facts on file in the War Department 
what proportion of the $5,000,000 was spent for beer. 
For, under the regulations established by the Secretary 
of War, beer is sold in the Post Exchanges. Certain 
precautions are thrown around the sale. The beer is 
sold in a room separate from the place where other sup- 
plies are to be bought; and it is provided expressly in 
the law of Congress of 1890 that no beer shall be sold in 
Exchanges in States where the sale of alcoholic drink is 
prohibited. But the fact that an alcoholic drink is sanc- 
tioned by the War Department officially has been made 
the subject of protests from many army officers to the 
Department at Washington. Gen. O. O, Howard, not 
long before his retirement, expressed in an official report 
the belief that to have the purchase and sale of beer con- 
trolled by a commissioned officer was ‘‘to encourage 
drinking, to cover the faults of those who take too much, 
sometimes taking good care of them till ‘the bad effects 
are slept off,’ and to give, in any case, a United States 
sanction to the business.” General Howard believed, 
with gome officers who reported to the Department in 
favor of the prevailing system, that the drunkard might 
be induced in some cases to confine himself to the less 
harmful intoxicant if he could obtain it in the Post; but 
he believed that more harm was done to new men who 
learned to drink in the Exchange than would balance 
the good done to drunkards. 

This question was discussed at one time in Congress ; 
but the subject had too political a flavor to receive un- 
biased treatment. Therefore Congress took no action 
at all. 

The report of the Surgeon-General of the Army for 
the last year shows how prevalent was the liquor habit 
among enlisted men. In the entire army, 34 men in 
every 1,000 were under treatment last year for alcohol- 
ism. This, of course, does not represent the range of 
indulgence in the use of intoxicating drinks, but the use 
of them to so intemperate a degree as to call for the serv- 
ices of the surgeon. More than one-fifth of the garri- 
son at Fort Porter, N. Y.; more than one-sixth at New- 
port Barracks, Ky., and Willets Point, N. Y.; more than 
one-seventh at Key West Barracks, Fla,, and Jackson 
Barracks, La.; and more than one-tenth at Fort Warren, 
Mass., and Fort Sidney, Neb., were under treatment for 
alcoholism during the year. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 








THE COURAGE OF THE ATLANTA PROJECTORS—PIED- 
MONT PARK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS—THE 
BUILDINGS AND THE EXHIBITS—THE 
RAILROAD FACILITIES. 





BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





UNDER a cloudless sky, and with the mercury climb- 
ing into the nineties, with music and the waving of flags, 
with men marching as gallantly and bravely in this fes- 
tival of peace, beneath the burning sun, as they did 
here thirty years ago amidst the holocaust of war ; with 
speeches from representatives of two races that were but 
& generation back in apparently unreconcilable opposi- 
tion; and with an earnest, jostling, perspiring, but 
withal good-natured crowd, the great exhibition, which 
has been named the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position, was ushered into being. 

To the stranger entering the city the signs of an ap- 
proaching event were manifold. Upon every hand peo- 
ple were hurrying and rushing to and fro; trains were 
filled; im the depots baggage was piled in high, 
broad ranks ; hotels were crowded ; and throughout the 
city builders were straining every energy to complete 
other hotels erected for the single purpose of sheltering 
the expected visitors. Flags and bunting swung from a 
hundred staffs, and draped buildings of every sort, in 
every street, 

I reached Atlanta on Tuesday, the day before the open- 
ing ; and before I was fairly in the city the fact began to 
dawn upon me that I had not kept abreast of the impor- 
tance of the exhibition. ‘ 

To one who, like myself, had not closely followed the 
progress of this enterprise since its inception, barely two 
years since, it was a revelation to discover the extent of 
the undertaking. After the wonders of the Columbian 
Exposition, all great fairs—in our own country at least— 
will suffer to some extent from the unavoidable compari- 
son with that. This is not just, for in the one case the 
power and resources of the General Government were en- 
listed, and the pride and honor of the whole people were 
at stake to make it a success. Here, a city first, then 
the State of which the city is the metropolis, and then 
the territory most immediately about, and in closest 
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touch and sympathy with it, were the factors upon which 
the exhibition had mainly to depend for its resources. 

True, the Government was appealed to, and responded 
with an appropriation of $200,000 ; and with this amount 
has prepared an exhibit that,to many who will visit 
Atlanta and who did not have the opportunity to visit 
Chicago, will be of the very greatest interest and value, 
as wellas an object lesson in the broad work that the 
National Government is doing in a hundred varied lines 
to further education, commerce, discovery, and the 
whole progress of civilization. Of this exhibit I shall 
speak further, but, for the present, wish to confine my- 
self to the general aspects of the Exposition. 

This overshadowing greatness of the Columbian Ex- 
position was such that any later one, at least any that is 
merely the outcome of the enterprising spirit of a single 
State, or of a group of States, will be in danger of being 
regarded as of local, rather than national or internation- 
al character and importance. Thus it might have been 
better if this exhibition had been called merely an exhibit 
of the products and resources of the Cotton States, rather 
than to have taken to itself a title indicative of broadly 
international characteristics. 

And I am not certain but that an exhibition that is sec- 
tional in character—I do not use the word “sectional” 
in any narrow or political sense, but as indicating a cer- 
tain defined section of our great territory—may be of 
more educational value than one of wider extent and 
diversity. For in the smaller exhibition one may study 
carefully and directly the things pertaining to such sec- 
tion, and may gather their value and importance without 
being distracted and confused and drawn away from the 
main purpose by a thousand lesser things. So if this 
Atlanta exhibition fully accomplishes the main purpose 
of showing the resources of the Cotton States, it cannot 
be caviled at for lack of broader internationality. 

By this I do not wish to, be understood as saying that 
there are no exhibits here fromabroad. Commissioners 
were sent to South America and to the Central American 
States, and some of these governments became inter- 
ested. But the European displays are not large, and are 
but semi-official in character, consisting chiefly of stocks 
of curious merchandise, and of artistic wares brought by 
individuals, and shown and offered for sale beneath the 
flags of their respective countries. Upon these I will 
touch later. But before going into any analysis of the 
exhibition, or cataloging the things to beseen, it will be 
well to glance at the movement to which it owes its being. 
This in itself is instructive, as illustrating a phase of 
American enterprise, and its results, 

In the latter part of 1893, when the entire country was 
in the depths of financial depression ; when the Colum- 
bian Exposition had achieved a success that none other 
could hope to rival for many a decade to come, and with 
which the invidious comparison would inevitably be 
drawn ; and when the South, more than any other por- 
tion of our country was feeling the effect of that unnat- 
ural and disastrous condition known as ‘‘the boom,” a 
few far-seeing and courageous men in Atlanta conceived 
the plan for this exhibition, and proceeded at once to 
carry it into effect, with the hopeand belief that it would 
not only help to stay the ruinous demoralization from 
which much of their adjacent territory was suffering, 
but that it would give a new and healing impetus to 
trade, immigration, manufactures, and all that goes 

toward making a country prosperous. 

Yet in justice to the city of Atlanta and its interests, it 
should be said that it had suffered less than almost any 
other city in the South from this unhealthy financial and 
moral condition—for the boom had always its dark moral 
as well as financial side ; it was a sort of moral leprosy, 
a gambling in values of that which should be most stable 
in value, the land, which is the homes of the people, 
and upon which all their prosperity must be based. The 
fact that Atlanta was not tainted and stunted by this, as 
so many Southern cities were, is amply testified to 
by the substantial and compactly built business por- 
tions of the town, by the long streets of comfortable and 
even luxurious homes, by the great manufactories, by 
its traffic and commerce, and by the thousand evidences 
of wealth and prosperity that are patent even to the most 
casual observer. 

But a city cannot remain great and prosperous, above 
all, it cannot have continued growth, unless the territory 
that it supplies, and from which it is in turn supplied, is 
equally so. And this knowledge, with the desire to pro- 
gress rather than to retrograde, was the thought from 
which the exhibition had its birth. This is the reason 
for its existence. Now let us see how well the reason is 
justified. 

About two miles from the center of the city is Pied- 
mont Park, the site chosen for the exhibition. This park 
contains some two hundred acres, admirably adapted by 
its natural topography for exhibition purposes. Down 
toward the center is the little lake, called Clara Meer, 
and back from this, after a slight interval of level land, 
the ground rises in a gentle slope, giving opportunity for 
an amphitheater-like arrangement of the various build- 
ings. Upon entering the gates by the Administration 
Building the eye is enabled to grasp almost at once the 
entire scene, and to understand the arrangement of the 
buildings and grounds. This grouping is such that most 

of the buildings either are directly upon the edge of the 
lake, or are situated so that they have a water frontage, 
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even tho they stand somewhat back from the edge of the 
lake. The level interval upon the side of the lake toward 
the entrance to the grounds, is in rich green sod, with 
broad walks of crushed stone curving through it, with 
borders of arbor vite and other bits of decorative shrub- 
bery. Inthe center of this level space is a great fountain, 
with a broad basin, from which many beautiful jets of 
spray are thrown, and which have a delicious cooling 
effect upon the air about. 

The buildings of most pronounced architectural and 
decorative beauty are grouped near the entrance and 
upon the highest elevation within the grounds, so that 
the best view, so far as the buildings alone are concerned, 
is to be had from the further side. Money not being too 
abundant and the managers being compelled to husband 
their resources with some care, there has been no lavish 
expenditure upon the buildings or grounds; in the main 
that only had been done which would tend to make all 
comely and to further the practical side of the undertak- 
ing. 

Most of the structures are of frame, of unpretentious 
design, and are painted in a dull lead color; this color 
obtains so largely that it has caused the Atlanta papers 
to make some very vigorous attempts to fasten the name 
of the ‘‘Gray City” upon the exposition, in emulation 
of the world-famous White City. The three buildings 
which are marked exceptions to this somberness are the 
Administration Building, the Fine Arts Building, and 
the Woman’s Building. The first of these is designed in 
imitation of an old baronial castle, and is covered with 
staff that has been colored yellow. The other two are 
of classic design, and are covered with white staff. 

The only other building which is especially unique is 
that devoted to the departments of Mining and-Forestry, 
This is of rustic design, much of the exterior being of 
logs in the rough, with the bark on, and the beams, pil- 
lars, and other heavy portions of the interior structure 
of the same. This, of course, follows the precedent set 
at Chicago, only in this case the woods used are wholly 
such as will help toward an understanding of the fores- 
try resources of the South, instead of those of the country 
at large. 

Two large buildings in Piedmont Park, designed for 
special exhibits which have never before had buildings 
to themselves in any large exposition, are those devoted 
to the displays made by the Negro race, and to the dis- 
play of fire department apparatus and methods. In all 
there are fourteen large buildings, with numerous minor 
ones, such as the State buildings, those devoted to 
amusement features, and to individual displays and 
uses, such as those of the Plant System, and of the 
Southern Railway. 

The railway companies of the South have taken much 
interest in the exposition, recognizing that it would be 
of value to them far beyond that represented by the 
amount of their earnings in carrying the visitors to and 
fro. The railroads have been often the pioneers of de- 
velopment, as in the case of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway—a line built by a city for the purpose of open- 
ing up a great territory to the south of the Queen City of 
the West; and now the Southern, the Sea Board Air 
Line, the Plant System, and others are doing all that is 
possible to show the resources of the country tributary 
to their respective lines, for the purpose of attracting 
settlers and building up a certain traffic for the future. 
Two of these railway displays should be mentioned before 
going further: The Southern Railway has constructed 
three short pieces of track illustrating the progress of 
railway construction within the past forty years. In 
1855 the track was composed of sawn ties, laid loosely in 
a dirt bed ; upon these rested a sawn stringer, and tothe 
top of this was fastened a light strap rail. Tbis would 
have been a futile way for the carrying of a modern 
heavy engine and train, at the speed common to-day. 
Thirty years later the Southern Railway had achieved 
the modern heavy iron rail, laid upon hewn ties, in a 
dirt roadbed. Ten years later it has the steel rail, the 
hewn tie and the rock-ballasted roadbed that makes 
possible the heaviest train of Pullman cars, and a speed 
that, upon the old strap rail and imperfectly ballasted 
roadbed, would have quickly sent a train to ruin, 

The Plant System, which embraces railway lines that 
thread all South Florida, and steamships along the West 
Coast and to Cuba, has a curious pyramid of a building, 
one hundred feet square and fifty feet to the apex, cov- 
ered with broken phosphate rock, thus in its construc- 
tion forcibly illustrating one of the greatest resources of 
the Peninsular State, and one that cannot be nipped by 
untimely frosts. 

Close beside this building of the Plant System is the 
Alabama State Building, with the appropriate legend 
upon its front : ‘‘ Here we Rest.” If any of my readers 
would ask why “‘appropriate,” I would answer that the 
Indian word A-la-ba-ma means ‘‘Land of Rest.” Be- 
tween these buildings are many tropical and sub-tropical 
plants in tubs and boxes, which I presume will be used 
properly to decorate and accentuate the surroundings, 

Many things of this sort must as yet be taken for 
granted. The exposition is far from complete; yet I 
presume it is as nearly so as any other large affair of the 
kind has ever been upon the opening day. The ring of 
the carpenter’s hammer and the smell of the paint is 
. everywhere, and in many of the buildings is only a wil- 

derness of unopened packing cases, The walks are not 
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completed, and the unpacked, broken stone makes foot- 
travel a weariness. There are yet few arrangements for 
public comfort, and the total lack of drinking water is 
an evil that should be remedied without delay. There 
are other things that a carping critic might find fault 
with ; but we remember that Rome was not built in a 
day, and so we control our impatience, and try to believe 
that all these minor evils and drawbacks will be prompt- 
iy remedied. But if they are allowed to continue after 
the exhibition is fairly under way, they will rapidly de- 
velop from minor to major evils, in the eye of the ex- 
acting public. 

In this article I have aimed only to give the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT something of a bird’s-eye view of the 
beginnings of this great industrial exhibition. A word 
regarding the opening exercises, and then I am done 
with this first article, and will in my next give a more 
categorical statement of what may be seen by the curious 
and investigating visitor. 

The opening exercises were simple, but sufficiently 
elaborate and impressive to give due force to the occa- 
sion. The parade, which formed in the city shortly after 
noon, and reached the grounds a little after three o'clock, 
was a creditable tho not extensive pageant. 

The exercises in the Auditorium began with music, 
‘*The Salute to Atlanta,” composed especially for this 
occasion by Victor Herbert; then followed a prayer by 
Bishop Nelson, of Georgia, the reading of the ‘* Exposi- 
tion Ode,” composed by Frank L. Stanton, of the Atlanta 
Constitution ; then the address by President Collier, of 
the Exposition Board, and, in succession, the addresses 
of Mrs. Thompson, President of the Woman’s Board ; of 
Booker T, Washington, principal of the Tuskegee Indus- 
trial College, and the recognized head of the Negro edu- 
cators of the day ; the address of welcome, by Mr. George 
R. Brown, representing Governor Atkinson, who, on ac- 
count of ill-health, was unable to give the address in per- 
son ; and of the Hon. Emory Speer, the orator of the day. 

After all this was finished, President Cleveland, sitting 
comfortably in his summer home in the North, went 
through the form of touching the button, and the mes- 
sage sped south, and the exhibition was declared open; 
and the tired, hot, but still good natured throng went to 
their homes and hotels and boarding houses, and the first 
day of Atlanta’s four months of ‘‘ Exhibition Times ” 
came to its close, 

Yet the day was not quite done for all of them. A 
hundred correspondents were busy sending the account 
out to their many papers, while in the newspaper oftices 
of Atlanta page after page of ‘‘copy” was being pre- 
pared with marvelous rapidity, that no item of Atlanta’s 
glory might remain unvold to that fraction of the world 
that had not been fortunate enough to be present at its 
wonderful day. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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DENVER'’S MESSIAH CRAZE. 


A MIRACLE WORKER—HUNDREDS IN LINE—THE SUPPOSED 
CURES. 








BY THE REV. C, W. HEISLER. 





THE city of Denver has at last fallen intoline. It, too, 
has its shrine, its great Healer, its throngs of pilgrims, 
and its stories of so-called wonderful cures. Indeed, one 
can scarcely believe his own senses as he looks upon the 
crowds flocking to Denver’s ex-cobbler, the German 
Schlatter, for healing. If it were a couple of hundred 
years earlier, or if it were in some remote country where 
Catholicism bears undisputed sway, we might more 
easily believe it. But that such scenes as are being wit- 
nessed in our city to-day are possible in this city and in 
this closing decade of the nineteenth century, seems 
scarcely credible. 

As our dailies have been devoting so large a space to 
Schlatter for some days past, as his doings have been the 
absorbing topic of conversation among so many, engag- 
ing the curious and interested attention even of school 
children, we have been at some pains to look into the 
matter, and it is really one of the strangest things that 
has ever come under our notice. 

Francis Schlatter used to be a cobbler of this city. At 
one time in aspiritualistic meeting, so the story runs, he 
became suddenly conscious of the possession of a strange 
power, which he claims ‘‘ Father” gave him to heal. He 
exercised this power to a limited extent here and then 
went South, where he has had a checkered career. At 
one time in Texas he was arrested as a tramp ; atanother 
he was imprisoned for five and a half months in Arkan- 
sas. In New Mexico crowds came to him for healing. 
He is reputed to have maintained a forty days’ fast in 
New Mexico recently. Then he departed for Denver 
afoot. It seems that a Denver ex-alderman had known 
Schlatter while living here, and had received some sup- 
posed benefit from him. This ex-alderman went after 
Schlatter, brought him to Denver, and is now entertain- 
ing him. His long fast had so debilitated him that a 
three weeks’ rest was necessary before he could resume 
his healing operations. But the other day he resumed, 
and since then crowds have been flocking to the home of 
our ex-alderman, who, by the way, is a Catholic, to see 
and to touch the wonderful healer. It is a strangesight. 
One felt yesterday that if these hundreds of invalids are 
any fair criterion of the actual condition of our people, 
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Denver will be obliged to take in its sign for the superior 
salubrity of its climate. 

The crowds were a perfect revelation to one who had 
not noted the extent of this movement. Yesterday at 
noon we counted six hundred actually standing in line 
waiting to be treated, and still they were coming. 
Outside of this line was a large crowd of onlookers, mak- 
ing in the aggregate possibly a throng of two thousand 
people. The line itself was as pathetic sight, as you 
looked on limping crippls, deformed rheumatics, en- 
feebled consumptives, trembling paralytics, groping blind 
men, tottering old people, little children, crying babies, 
and sallow-faced, hollow-eyed, sad-visaged invalids of 
one sort or another, together with large nnmbers of those 
whose forms and comp!exions betokened no disease, but 
who nevertheless were eagerly pressing forward to touch 
the healer’s hand for some form of complaint such as 
deafness, imperfect eyesight, headache, stiff wrists. 
asthma, etc., etc. 

Schlatter’s face and form are not particularly striking, 
and yet they would attract attention. He is a man of 
about fifty-five, with a face of a distinctly German type, 
rather large head crowned by thick and rich brown hair, 
parted in the middle, and falling in long ringlets down 
over his neck ; eyes clear and kindly ; regular features ; 
full beard. His face would not be regarded as indicat- 
ing more than ordinary intelligence, but it is marked by 
deep earnestness, a rather rapt expression, and the whole 
air is that of one profoundly convinced of the truth of 
what he is about. He impresses one with his honesty, and 
this is borne out by his conduct. He does notseem to be 
an impostor, and about the only other alternative is that 
he is a self-deluded enthusiast, ‘‘ What does he claim 
to be?” Itis a littlehard to answer. He claims the be- 
stowal of a distinct power from God to heal; this power 
is more efficient at some times than atothers. Hesimply 
says this power is given him by ‘‘ Father” to give to 
others ; he will take no money at all ; when people thank 
him, he tells them to thank ‘' Father.” He insists upon 
faith ; tells the people that if they do not believe in God 
they shall not come to him. He does not claim to heal in- 
stantaneously, but usually allots a certain period in which 
healing is to occur. If blindness came on gradually, 
under his touch it will disappear gradually ; if rheuma- 
tism was ayear in coming, it will be a year in going. He 
told one old woman yesterday positively that in three 
hours she would be better. He claims to heal at a dis- 
tance as well as by actual touch. He blesses a letter, 
and that applied to a diseased part is to effect the 
cure ; and so with handkerchiefs. If you ask him if he 
is Christ he simply answers, ‘‘I am”; and yet it is diffi 
cult to know precisely what he means by this. He ap- 
pears to mean that he has the spirit of Christ; to live is 
Christ, so he is a Christ, a reproduction of Christ. He 
insists upon faith in ‘* Father’ when questioned about it, 
and that ** Father” gives him power to h-al; and yet it 
is plain as noonday that his so-called cures are not ef- 
fected by prayer and faith. It is not faith-cure technic- 
ally so called ; it is not Christian Science; he does not 
seem to claim it is miraculous healing. It is easily per- 
ceived, however, what gibberish it all is. 

The modus operandi is as follows: A rail has been 
erected for half a block or more parallel with the fence, 
and in this narrow passage the applicants for healing are 
obliged to walk. Schlatter, dressed in plainest working- 
man’s garb, in his shirt sleeves, takes his place inside the 
fence at 9 A.M., and the people press forward. In his 
left hand he grasps the applicant’s handkerchief, taking 
at the same time two or three more handkerchiefs from 
persons outside the railing, then grasps the right hand of 
his patient. Squeezing the hand and the handkerchiefs, 
too, with eyes wide open. he mumbles a prayer—always 
the Lord’s Prayer, it seems; then, his head and whole 
body quivering, he squeezes more tightly the patient’s 
hand, and, presto! it is done, and the patient moves on 
to make room for another. He treats in this way two 
and sometimes three in a minute, and keeps this up 
from 9 A.M. till 4 P. M., standing bareheaded in a broil- 
ing hot sun, besides blessing the handkerchiefs of hun- 
dreds of others. In addition to all this, hundreds of peo- 
ple bring their handkerchiefs to an attendant, put them 
in an addressed and stamped envelop to be blessed by the 
healer in the evening and returned to them next day. 
At four o’clock he retires to the house, and, after a fru- 
gal meal, blesses handkerchiefs and attends to his large 
correspondence till bedtime. The other day he blessed 
about fourteen hundred handkerchiefs. At first they 
collected these in clothes baskets, and people called for 
them the next day ; but the envelop plan was adpoted as 
being more expeditious, 

We took particular pains in making inquiries of those 
who had touched the healer’s hand, or used the handker- 
chiefs, and we repeat it is hard to believe that these ex- 
travagances can happen here and now. We talked with 
an old paralytic; yes, he was getting better; could not 
stand up five minutes yesterday, can walk around to-day. 
One woman pressed forward to the attendant in deepest 
earnestness with the exclamation, ‘‘Oh! can’t I get to 
him? Hehas blessed my handkerchief, and thatis good ; 
but I want to touch him, for I have faith in him.” An- 
other woman in great distress consults the attendant. 
The healer has told her to put the handkerchief on her 
** front head ”; but it seems her baby would not allow it 
to stay there, and yet she must keep it there three months 
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for healing; and what shall she do under these distresg. 
ing circumstances? Another woman was cured of ver. 
tigo, from which she had suffered dreadfully ; but, after 
telling her regular physician about it gleefully yesterday 
morning, she tumbled over on the sidewalk with an at- 
tack of vertigo. Another woman came to the attendant 
brivging a handkerchief which she wanted blessed for 
her sister. ‘‘ My sister lives in Nebraska, and has a lit- 
tle boy that is deaf and can’t speak, and I want it blessed 
to send to her.” And then the attendant assures her 
solemnly that “‘ it is not necessary to send the handker- 
chief, but the healer can bless the letter, and that will 
cure her child.” Would you believeit? A mother came 
up with a crying baby, several months old. Schlatter 
removed the veil covering the child’s face, took the 
mother’s handkerchief in his left hand, and the child's 
hand in his right, ‘“‘treated it” by squeezing the hand, 
and the mother walked way, evidently fully believing 
that her child would be cured. 

Now it would not be worth while writing all this, if so 
much were not being made of it. It is truly pathetic to 
look upon these crowds. One cannct help recalling the 
crowds of diseased and distressed who thronged the 
Great Healer when he was upon earth, and who needed 
not that he should thus take their hands, or bless their 
handkerchiefs, and then go away with a promise of re- 
lief in three months, five months, six months. It is 
simply astounding the impression that this man makes 
upon these crowds. His evident sincerity, his bearing, 
his silence, have much to dowith it. He seldom speaks, 
and then possibly it is only a whispered word, ‘* Beliefe,” 
And there stand the crowds gazing upon him as tho 
transfixed, or pressing eagerly forward to grasp his hand 
or give him a handkerchief. 

‘** Are there any reliable cures?” 

We have not yet heard of any. We have investigated 
several reported by the newspapers, but there is absolutely 
nothing in them, so far as wecan see. One man reported 
cured of blindness, thinks, when ques.ioned closely, 
that his sight is returning. He ‘‘ thinks” he is getting 
bett-r every day. The fact is that so many of these 
cases reported do not bear close investigation. A colored 
woman was pointed out to us as one who had not walked 
for four years, and had suffered from asthma, Her feet 
had been much swollen with rheumatism. When we 
saw her, after treatment the previous day, she was slowly 
walking along, leaning on her husband’s arm. The dif- 
ficulty aboutsuch cases is to get atexact facts. I consulted 
with another who, it was claimed, had been cured of 
rheumatism. But close questioning elicted no satisfac- 
tory information at all. And yet multitudes of people 
are being wrought up to a state of excitement over tnese 
reputed cures. 

And these people are notall of the lowest classes, either. 
That is one of the strangest things. The vice president 
of one of our prominent banks was pointed out in the 
line ; and you see many faces indicating more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, and many whose garb indicates that 
they are from the well-to-do class, tho the vast majority 
seem to be from the lower walks of life. What is to be 
the end of it all? Simply what has been the end of all 
such crazes ; but if it results in imparting a little com- 
mon sense to these duped people, it may not have been in 
Vain, 


D&xV&R, COL. 
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CHICKAMAUGA NATIONAL PARK. 





BY GEN, THOMAS J. MORGAN, 





NEXT to the privilege of participating in the stirring 
events about Chattanooga in the latter part of 1863, is 
to be placed that of sharing in the exercises last week 
of dedicating the Chattancoga Chickamauga National 
Military Park. 

I will not undertake a detailed description of the event, 
as this would be impracticable in the limited space at 
my disposal. The souvenir number of the Chattanooga 
Times, published September 18th, embraced 64 pages, 
and the succeeding numbers of this enterprising journal, 
filled with descriptions of the scenes, added a volume. 

Chickamauga, by reason of its natural features, as 
well as by the historical associations connected with it, 
including the battles of Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge and Chickamauga, is one of the most interesting 
places on the continent, and is destined to be increas- 
ingly attractive to tourists. During the war it was re- 
garded as a strategic point of the first magnitude, and 
the history of the military operations, with this site as 
a center, would be largely the history of the war in the 
West. 

The battle of Chickamauga, fought September 19:h 
and 20th, 1863, ranks in importance with Gettysburg. 
Altho not so decisive in itself, being practically a drawn 
baitle, yet, when regarded as one act of the great drama 
of which Lookout Mountain and Mission Ridge were the 
concluding scenes, it stands out as marking a decisive 
turning point in the military operations of the West, 
which gave to the Union forces complete possession of 
this great gateway to the South, furnished to General 
Sherman a base for his Atlanta campaign—to be fol- 
lowed by his march to the sea—and thus marked the be- 
ginning of the end. 
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There seems a peculiar fitness in the designation of 
Chickamauga as a National Park, on Southern soil, dedi- 
cated by the survivors of both armies, from the fact that 
neither army had any reason to boast of its achievements 
nor to blush for its failure. Both fought with wonder- 
ful courage ; both suffered enormous losses ; both retired 
from the conflict claiming the victory, Bragg’s forces 
holding the field and Rosecrans’s troops retaining Chatta- 
nooga, which was the objective point of the campaign. 
Within two days 30,000 men, representing the best of 
both sections, fell upon that bloody field, either killed or 
wounded. The field will always be an attractive place 
to students of history, and will remain as the high-water 
mark of physical courage of American soldiers. The 
respect with which the survivors of both armies still 
look upon each other will be transmitted to their de- 
scendants for generations. 

The central feature of the dedication exercises, to 
which everything else was accessory, was the assembly 
upon the battle-field of Chickamauga at midday on 
Thursday, September 19:h, with Vice President Steven- 
son at the right, surrounded by members of the Cabinet, 
Governors and Staff officers from many States, the 
Lieutenant-General of the army, representative officers 
such as Generals Palmer and Wood, of the Union forces ; 
Longstreet and Wheeler, of the Southern army, and a 
large body of minor officers and soldiers from both sides, 
and a great concourse of citizens. The principal ad- 
dresses were delivered by Maj.-Gen. John M. Palmer, 
now Senator from Illinois, who fought at Chickamauga 
on the right of General Thomas, and by Gen. John B. 
Gordon, of Georgia, now Senator, who, tho not at Chick- 
amauga, bears honorable scars and an enviable reputa- 
tion won by services in the Confederate army elsewhere. 
Both of the orations were disappointing and left much 
to be desired. General Palmer's, read from manuscript 
ina rather prosy fashion, dealt quite too largely with 
his own personal experience in the battle, and failed to 
grasp and set forth, as the occasion demanded, the 
national and historical aspects of the great conflict. He 
made only a passing allusion to the most significant 
fact that the war destroyed African slavery, and 
made no reference to the righteous claims of 
8,000,000 Negroes enfranchised by the war to equal priv- 
ileges of manhood and of citizenship, solemnly granted 
them by the Constitution, but ruthlessly withheld from 
them by the same spirit that precipitated the war to 
perpetuate their enslavement. General Palmer, how- 
ever, did insist with great clearness, that slavery was 
the sole cause of the war, and that Rebeliion was insti- 
gated chiefly by the determination of the South to per- 
petuate it, even at the expense of disunion. The oration 
of General Gordon was brilliant in phraseology, impress- 
ive in delivery, and was received by the audience with 
special favor, particularly by the Southern portion of it. 
It was an adroit, eloquent and forceful plea for the 
South, and an endeavor to place the soldiers who fought 
for the destruction of the Union upon precisely the same 
plane of honor as those who gave their lives for the pres- 
ervation of the Government, utterly ignoring the ques- 
tion of slavery and all moral considerations. He insisted 
that the war was brought about by an ‘irrepressible 
conflict” of ideas as to the proper interpretation of the 
Constitution, the Northern army contending for the 
supremacy of the National Government, and the South- 
ern army for the indestructible sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual States. Both armies were actuated by a love of 
liberty ; both fought for freedom; both were equally 
conscientious ; both were equally courageous, and both 
were—right. The result of the war was the elevation of 
American manhood and of American courage, the de- 
struction of sectional bitterness and the exaltation of 

_ the American soldier to the highest pinnacle of glory. 
General Gordon evidently felt strongly impressed with 
the idea that the occasion gave him a good opportunity 
to demand of the American people the recognition of the 
right of the Southern army to share equally with the 
Union army the glories of the conflict. I cannot believe 
that his eulogy of the lost cause will be the verdict of 
history. General Longstreet, now frail and venerable, 
read in a feeble voice, audible only to those of us who sat 
nearest to him, a paper in which he summoned the 
patriots of the North and the South to stand together in 
the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, the great ‘‘ un- 
finished work” of the day. What he said was mal a pro- 
pos and interested nobody ; but he himself was the most 
interesting figure in all that interesting assemblage, 
because it was his arrival upon the field of action at such 
an opportune time that gave new courage to Bragg’s 
army, and his intrepid assault which changed an inevita- 
ble and crushing defeat into a quasi victory. 

There were no other notable orations ; Congressman 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, delivered a moderate speech empha- 
sizing the idea that the results wrought out by the war 

were to be accepted as final because there is no higher 

authority than brute force to which appeal can be made, 

General Wheeler, the noted Southern cavalry raider, 

now Member of Congress from Alabama, gave a historical 
sketch of some merit, of the military operations of the 

Southern army in its efforts to resist the ‘‘ invasion” of 

the South by Northern troops. The Governor of Ten- 
nessee, more outspoken than some of the others, created 
some little excitement by boldly proclaiming that “he 
thought the Southerners right at the beginning of the 
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war, he thought so at the close of the war, he still con- 
tinues to think so and will teach his children so. 

On the whole, however, the general trend of sentiment, 
apparently, of all those who participated in this most 
memorable occasion, was, that the war is over; the 
Union preserved; the nationality established ; slavery 
destroyed ; and that we are to be henceforth one people 
with one flag, and that we are so far and so fast as pos- 
sible to ignore the past and set our faces toward the 
future, to work out together our manifest destiny. 

A very pleasing incident was the marching of a com- 
pany of veteran Confederate soldiers, in their tattered, 
gray uniforms, all of them well advanced in years, 
carrying above them the American flag and bearing in 
their hands an olive branch. 

None but those who have been soldiers, sharing to- 
gether the hardships of campaign and conflict, and hav- 
ing their hearts knit together by ties that can only be 
forged in the heat of battle, can understand the thrill of 
joy experienced by sucha reunion as this, bringing them 
together for the first time in thirty years, to live over 
again the stirring life of those dreadful days. 

I mingled freely with the crowds everywhere, on the 
street, in the hotels, on the trains ; and I was impressed 
by the fact that nowhere, in all the two days’ rush, did I 
meet a single individual that appeared to be under the 
influence of drink. Of course there must have been 
drinking and there must have been drunken men; but I 
did not see them. There were no brawls and nothing 
apparently but good humor. The happiness of the occa- 
sion was marred only by the robberies committed by 
pickpockets, who utilized the occasion of the crowds to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their victims. The 
heat was intense, and the difficulties of getting about 
from place to place were many. There were a few acci- 
dents, and there was a manifest lack or organization and 
of skill in handling the crowds ; but on the whole the 
occasion was one ever to be remembered with increasing 
pleasure by those who took part in it. 

This great reunion of the Biue and the Gray taken in 
connection with the very hospitable reception given in 
Louisville to theGrand Army of the Republic, the frater- 
nization of Northern and Southern soldiers at the At- 
lanta Exposition, and the prominence given to Booker 
Washington as the orator of the day in Atlanta, will 
undoubtedly mark an epoch in softening down whatever 
asperities still linger and in the popular recognition of 
the essential oneness of the Republic and the identity of 
interest of allits citizens regardless of race, condition or 
section. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





WE name them lightly together, aided by the allitera- 
tion of their names; they were contemporaries, neighbors 
in a way, altho, so far as we know, they never took the 
pains to meet; both were figure painters, both lovers of 
home. Resemblances cease here, and in life and work they 
stand the great antitheses. 

The school of Flanders, of which Rubens was the flower, 
was mystic, catholic, pagan. It had to do with Italian 
dukes, with the Pope, with Charles the Fifth and Pnilip the 
Second—with all the people and things against which 
Holland fought a hundred years. Rabens'is more akin to 
the great Italian colorists, or even to Raphael, than to 
Rembrandt. While the school of Flanders was well de- 
veloped and trained by the Italians—to whose teachings, 
however, they were hardly supple enough to bend—the 
Dutch school, latest and most individual of all, was just 
beginning, and Rembrandt was not born when Rubens left 
for Italy in 1600. 

It seems as if the right to have a free and national school 
of painting and the certainty of a peaceful era for its de- 
velopment, were among the stipulations of the treaty of 
1609. Never were so many great painters born in thirty 
years, as in this poor little country, between 1600 and 1630. 
They appear with the sudden expansion of the vegetation 
of the North after the inclemency of a long winter; Ter- 
burg, Brouwer and Rembrandt were born in 1608, the year 
before Rubens returued triumphant from Italy. 

What shall this new Dutch school paint ? How shall a 
bourgeois, practical, busy people, anti-Latin, not dreamers, 
still less mystics, with traditions broken, a religion with- 
out images, parsimonious habits, how shall it find an art 
both pleasing and representative of itself ? 

Why, let it have its portrait painted, let likenesses be 
made of men and places, of bourgeois habits, of squares, 
streets, country, sea and sky. Henceforth genius shall 
consist in prejudging nothing, in not knowing that one 
knows, in allowing one’s self to be surprised by his model ! 
As to embellishing, never! Is-there not in every artist 
worthy of the name a something, one knows not what, 
which takes that duty upon itself natarally and without 
effort ? . 

So much for the environment of these two great artists 
—Rubens was true to his learned, elegant, sumptuous sur- 
roundings; Rembrandt appearaed to paint his epoch, his 
country, his friends, himself ; but he really painted, as a 
great writer has said, one of the unknown corners of the 
human soil. Rembrandt is an exception in his own times 

and in all times. 
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Rubens was born of a generous, upright mother, of a 
learned but weak and unscrupulous father. He was a 
princess’s page at fourteen, at seventeen he was in a 
studio, at twenty he was ripe and a master, at twenty- 
nine he comes back from his foreign travels bringing, not 
studies but chef d’cuvres. He brought back as trophies 
pictures, statues, engravings. An associate of princes, he 
is princely in his tastes and style of life. 

What he did in Italy is well known; he stops at Man- 
tua, begins his career as ambassador by a trip to Spain, 
returns to Mantua, goes to Rome, Florence, Venice; 
from Rome he returns to establish himself in Genoa. He 
companies with princes there, becomes celebrated, enters 
into possession of his talent, his glory, his fortune, destined 
to increase as long as life shall last. 

Rembrandt was a miller’s son, and he was taught by ar- 
tists of no great fame, altho masters were to be had—Hals, 
for instance—who were worthy of his genius. He never 
went to [taly. His work had great vogue at first; espe- 
cially among the artists. His collections, statuary, armor, 
stuffs, engravings, were made for his own pleasure, and 
were never a means of display. The burgomaster Six, in 
the town of Amsterdam where he lived, was his friend for 
many years, and his portrait of him is one of his best works; 
but he never was a part of the elegant world, and he painted 
beggars oftener than the rich, Jews oftener than Chris- 
tians. 

Rubens was handsome, a fine linguist, cultivated, perfect 
in manners, a lover of solid reading. They read Plutarch 
and Seneca,to him while he painted, ‘‘und he paid as good 
attention to the reading as to the painting.” It is inferred 
that Rembrandt did not care for books, for none appear in 
the list of sale of his possessions when he was adjudged 
baukrupt and turned out of his home in 1656. 

Rubens was noi a truthful portrait painter, yet in his 
career the artist came singularly to the aid of the diplomat. 
As an ambassador he arrived often in great pomp, pre- 
sented his letters, talked and painted. Onecannot readily 
tell to whom belongs the more credit—to Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, Pictor, or to the Chevalier Rubens, the accredited 
plenipotentiary. Rembrandt’s portraits never helped him 
on in the world, for he saw the soul beautiful, the body 
ugly. Besides, in the early part of his career, he certainly 
did not care much about the likeness. His first wife, 
Saskia, whom he painted in every conceivable costume, if 
one judge by the contradictory evidence, was never truly 
painted. But Rubens painted so many persons singly and 
as characters in his pictures that one might think he spent 
his life at portrait painting. His portraits are pleasing, 
superficial, founded upon a vague resemblance, almost al- 
ways saved by a fine bit of almost textual imitation. He 
lacked the naiveté, attentive and strong, which the study of 
the human facedemands. He looked at people across his 
habitual way of seeing. His women all look alike, with a 
strong resemblance to the type he chusein his two wives. 
How does it happen that characteristic physiognomies 
have thronged the path of the great observers, and not a 
single individualized type ever posed for Rubens ? 

The art of painting is, perhaps, more telltale than any 
other. It is the indubitable testimony of the moral state 
of the painter at the momeat he held the brush. What he 
saw and willed to do, he did—what he wis hed feebly is seen 
through his indecisions—what he did not will is absent 
from his work for the best of reasons, whatever he may say 
or any one else may say of it. Rubens was aman who took 
little interest in others, much in himself. His eye was a 
mirror for externals rather than a penetrating instrument ; 
but, if one loves the finer delineation of feminine grace and 
beauty of woman one has little patience with the fleshly 
beauty aad fat charms of Helen Fourmeat—Rubens’s sec- 
ond wife and constant ideal. Even she is tranosfigured, 
however, in bis moments of inspiration ; for Rubens has the 
special gift of eloquence. The language of his brush is 
always oratorical; when he leaves it free rein it is not 
always to be admired ; when he chastens it, it is magnifi- 
cent. Those yards of fleshly pictures of the de Medici 
series in the Louvre, those monotonous nudities, are the 
worst of his uabridled utterance, and ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” 
the **‘ Descent from the Cross,” the ‘‘ Ascent to Calvary” are 
simply superb eloquence. 

Rembrandt rarely paints with certainty ; he tries, fum- 
bles often, in the fear that he may not express_all his con- 
ception. 

Rubens’s element is color ; his secret is using so much 
red, and yet getting a cool effect. He triumphs through 
the pure colors of his pallet. The brush is calm as the 
heart is throbbing and the spirit swift to act. His enthu- 
siasm is guided by a profound knowledge of effect. He 
had superb self-control and self-confidence. Fortune spoiled 
him no more than honors ; neither beauty nor princes sub- 
dued him. Domestic affections, childrea many and beau- 
tiful, devoted friends, magnificent surroundings, aided 
him to bear with the ease of a colossus the daily weight of 
supe rhuman labor. His life is simple and straightforward. 
His is a right onward career. He develops, grows, but 
never shows the uncertainty, the contradiction of a spirit 
which is feeling its way. His work is not divided into 
“periods” nor manners. There is but one mystery in his 
life, that of his marvelous fecundity. His fifteen hundred 
canvases, even if he were aided, after the manner Of his 
craft and time, by his adoring pupils, are a most marvel- 
ous production of the human spirit. 

Rembrandt is a colorist only through extracting from 
his pallet the secret of light, which he adores, and carries 
even into his penetrable shadows. His love of an inner 
light breaking through and out of his subject is his great 
charm, and it is a source of weakness as wellas of strength. 
He is a man always trying for the unseen, and totally un- 
practical. He writes of his circumstances as affluent when 
his dearest possessions are about to be sold to cover his 
debts. He changes his manner; he learns through death 
and loss. He develops the laws of light and shade; but 
their highest secret is his alone. His pupils mourn his 

lack of Italian training, and he forms not one successor. 
His greatest work gets a part of its renown from its re- 
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puted difficulty of comprehension. His ‘‘ Night Watch” 
is a daylight scene. 

While upon all bis work Rubens stamps the exactness 
of his character, the warmth of his blood, the solidity of 
his stature, the equilibrium of his nerves, in the moral 
world, in the world of sentiments and visions and dreams, 
are depths to which Rembrandt descended alone, which 
Rubens could not penetrate or even suspect. 

New York Crry. 








Sanitery 


THE BICYCLE AS SEEN FROM THE PHYSI- 
CIAN’S STANDPOINT. 


DURING the past summer, one of our brilliant contem- 
poraries put forth a series of more than forty articles on 
**Cycles and Cycling,” in which every imaginable phase 
and aspect of the subject were discussed, except the most 
serious one, namely, its actual and probable effect on the 
health of its votaries. There is no doubt that the revolu- 
tion brought by the wheel in ideas,in practices and in 
habits, has come to stay, and, therefore, it seemed a pity 
that the important question was omitted ; but fortunately 
for those who are seeking a serious answer to the health 
question, Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, in the August 
North American, gives us the result of experience and ob- 
servation, not only from the standpoint of the physician 
and sanitarian, but also from that of the cyclist, as he has 
used the wheel from the very beginning. His first view of the 
cycle was when it was shown distinctly as a sanitary ap- 
pliance, in a collection of sanitary exhibits, at a health 
congress in Leamington, the first congress in England de- 
voted wholly to the discussion of health matters. It ap- 
pears that Sir Edwin Chadwick was instantly impressed 
by the possibilities of the promotion of health that lay in 
the machine, and called the attention of Dr. Richardson to 
it—it was a tricycle—and at once he mounted it, the exhib- 
itors looking tremblingly on, lest through lack of skill he 
should come to grief; but he says: 

*Tsoon ran away from my protectors, reached the main road 
proceeded a good half-mile on my own account, and returned in 
triumph, and from that day till now have been a cyclist.” 

He says that his personal experiences have been with the 
tricycle, but that his observation has extended also to 
bicycles : 

* Through the experiences of those who have been my compan- 
ions—for very soon I found companionship in cycling more than 
in any other pastime.” 

Will not much good come to lives that are too much iso- 
lated through the wheel? Sir Benjamin goes on to say: 

“I believe the exercise has been of the greatest service to large 
numbers of people. It has made them use their limbs; it has 
called out good mental qualities; and it has taken away from 
close rooms, courts and streets hundreds of thousands of persons , 
who would otherwise never have had the opportunity of getting 
into the fresh air, and seeing the verdant fields and woods, the 
lakes and rivers and the splendid scenery that adorns our land.” 
Conversely, willit not give those who dwell in rural isola- 
tion a chance to come in contact with the more organized 
and stimulating life of the town? Dr. Richardson says: 

*T am bound to indicate, from direct observation, that cycling 

has been useful inthe cure of some diseases, and that it is al- 
ways carried on with advantage, even when there is marked dis- 
ease. I have seen it doa great deal of good to persons suffering 
from fatty disease of the heart, from gout, from dyspepsia, from 
varicose veins, from melancholia, from failure due to age, from 
some forms of heart disease, from intermittent pulse and palpi- 
tation, and distinctly from anemia.” 
He has given patients permission to ride, who twenty-five 
years ago would have been forbidden every kind of exer- 
cise. The man who never truly says, ‘‘ I was mistaken,”’ 
makes no progress ; and the doctor shows that he does not 
belong to this class, for ‘‘ these truths I have proclaim- 
ed publicly without any hesitation, and sometimes to the 
wonder of friends, who still hold views which I have been 
compelled to discard.” 

But he shows the reverse side of the picture candidly and 
without prejudice, and surprises us by the statement that 

“Cycling should not be carried on with any ardor while the 
body is undergoing its development, and the skeleton is not com- 
pletely matured till twenty-one years of life have been given to 
it . . . the spinal column is especially apt to be injured by too 
early riding.”’ 

He then explains the deformities and injuries that come 
from excessive ridjng when too young: 

“The organ called into most vigorous action in cycling is the 
heart, and as soon as brisk cycling begins the motions of the heart 
increase ; they have been known to increase from 80 to 200 inthe 
minute—more than doubling the work done by it; and when the 
heart is in process of development such whipping-up beyond its 
natural pace is dangerous, it grows larger than it ought to grow 
and is then most easily agitated by influences and impressions 
acting on it through the mind; and I doubt if after the extreme 
exercise of a prolonged race the heart comes down to its natural 
beat in Jess than three days devoted to repose.” 

Of course this high authority condemns record-breaking, 
which he calls an absurd effort. 

Also there is a tendency to the development of one set 
of muscles, at the expense of the others, and in “ profes- 
sionals’’ unbalances the body, and makes walking clumsy, 
irregular and ungraceful. When too long used they refuse 
to return to a natural state of repose, and prevent the 
wearied cycler from sleeping, by involuntary twitchings. 
More than sixty to the minute have been counted, and Sir 
Benjamin warns people to moderate their enthusiasm when 
they perceive any of these twitchings. 

The last warning is against nervous strain. Sight, hear- 
ing and touch are all called into vigorous and constant 
exercise in ordinary riding, and when over-used to win the 
applause of the looker-on, the penalty has to be paid ina 
premature ageing and weakening. Those who want to 
weigh impartially all the pros and cons, should go to the 
original and exhaustive article from which these excerpts 
have been made, which concludes by advising timid riders 
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not to incur the danger of nervous strain involved in at- 
tempting to “show off,” in competition with the cooler 
and better trained. 


_ 
> 


....If there is nothing new under the sun, there certain- 
ly are some new applications of old things, as witness the 
following from the N. W. Lancet: 


“ Ice cream as medicine has rather a pleasant sound, and the 
physician who prescribed it often would, no doubt, be popular 
with his patients, particularly the juvenile ones. It has been 
recommended lately by no less a medical authority than 
Da Costa, who treated a clear case of gastric ulcer solely with 
ice cream, which was allowed ad libitum. Various remedies had 
been used in the case; but they, as well as all articles of food, 
were promptly rejected by the stomach, and the patient had be- 
come much emaciated. The ice cream not only stayed down, 
but it relieved the pain, and at the end of two months’ treat- 
ment the patient was well. The daily quantity of ice cream con- 
sumed ranged from one to three quarts, the ice cream being 
always fresh and free from corn starch and other thickening 
ingredients. Two other cases were subsequently treated in the 
same way and with the same result.” 











Science. 


THE recent expedition of Libby and Sharpe to the 
Sandwich Islands, have proved very rich in objects of 
natural history. Some complete specimens of the silver- 
sword plants (Argyroziphium Sandwichense), are probably 
the first ever brought to our country. Our first knowledge 
of it seems to have been derived from the collections of the 
Wilkes exploring expedition. The plant grows in heads 
about the size of an ordinary cabbage, but is perennial, en- 
during for many years, the main root forming a woody 
stem, from one to two inches thick. Instead of the broad 
leaf of a cabbage, the leaves are very narrow, from a quar- 
ter to a half-inch wide at the base, narrowing td a dagger- 
likeform. These are so thickly covered with shining sil- 
very wool, that nota solitary bit of green can be discovered 
even by scraping. But the greatest wonder is in the num- 
ber of these dagger-formed leaves. They run from six 
hundred to a thousand on each plant, and are jammed in 
so thickly together, that only about half the upper portion 
are free from contact with each other. That class of tele- 
ologists who believe that plants have taken on their varied 
characters from the standpoint of the “fittest surviving,” 
are puzzled by the poor economy here displayed. 





...»-Rumors that a spider in Central Australia makes a 
booming noise at night have been proved to be well founded 
by B. Spencer, who writes to Nature that the creature was, 
with the aid of the natives, easily captured. It forms a 
tubular burrow, about an inch in diameter and two feet 
deep, being a trap-door spider (Phrictis crassipes), At 
first the noise was attributed to a quail, but after keeping 
a dozen in captivity one, on being irritated with a straw, 
rose on her hind legs and made a low, whistling noise, 
moving alternately her palps up and down on the chelicere 
as she did so. While doing thisshe would make short, an_ 
gry darts at the straw. Thenoise is made by an oval-shaped 
comb-like structure on the basal joint of the palp, and so 
placed that when the palp is moved up and down it rubs 
against a special part of the chelicera, which is provided 
with several rows of strong, sharp spines. The sound thus 
produced can be heard, when the spider is in a box in a 
quiet room, at a distance of at least six or eight feet. A 
very similar stridulating organ was found by Wood- 
Mason in an Indian trap-door spider (Mygale stridulans) ; 
and the figure he gave of it when stridulating well illus- 
trates the attitude of the Australian spider. 


....The soldiers and workers of the white ants (Termes), 
are, asa rule blind, with no traces of eyes; but a species 
has been found in South Africa, the workers and soldiers 
of which have eyes and workin daylight, like ordinary 
ants. In their habits they resemble harvesting ants, in 
cutting grass and carryingit into holes in the ground. 
Dr. Sharp thinks this species may be allied to the Termes 


viarum of Smeathman, whose soldiers and workers possess 
eyes. 


.... There is a variety of the caterpillar of the European 
Saturnia carpini, with pink tubercles. The moth bred 
from this larva, by Dr. Dixey, produced caterpillars of 
which ten per cent. had pink tubercles. In this connection 
Professor Poulton remarked, states Nature, that he had 
found caterpillars of Smerinthus ocellatus, with red spots, 


and that this peculiarity had been transmitted to their 
descendants. 








School and College. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY opened fur the new year on the 
twenty-sixth of September. President Schurman in his 
address said that up to date there were 104 more new stu- 
dents registered than at the same time a yearago. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 new students have entered the univer- 
sity this year. This shows that the raising of the entrance 
requirements has not reduced the number of applicants. 
Many students from other colleges and universities are on 
Cornell’s roll. It was announced that Professor Wheeler 
will spend the coming year at Athens as Professor of 
Greek in the American Classical School at that place. Re- 
ferring to athletics the president said that Cornell had de- 
cided to regulate the game of football and prohibit many 
games in large cities. 


.... With the new colonial policy of the German Empire, 
an Oriental Seminary was established in Berlin, the object 
of which was to teach the living languages of the East, 
and there to prepare men for the colonial service. This is 
the only institution of the kind in existence, and has proved 
a great success. It is in charge of Professor Sachau, of the 
University. The attendance last term was eighty-four, 
which is a slight decrease. In addition there were seventy- 
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five young merchants pursuing the non-official course in 
the Russian language, making a total of 159. The Suahili 
language of East Africa, had eleven students. Of the stu- 
dents, four are theologians and seven are members of the 
philosophical faculty at the University. 


....At the opening of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, last week, President Seiss, 
of the Board of Trustees, produced a check for $30,000, 
which had been given to him by a member of his congre- 
gation, a lady, whose name he did not make known. The 
gift is to be used in erecting a memorial building on tho 
seminary grounds, to be occupied by two professors and 
their families, and in making certain improvements in the 
property. It isstated that the donor is Miss Elizabeth 
Schaffer, and that the gift is in memory of her mother. 


«...-The freshman class at Brown University numbers 
about 250, including 36 young women. The total number 
of students in the university, including graduate students, 
will probably reach 900; and by another year, if present 
indications hold good, the 1,000 mark will be passed. The 
faculty has been strengthened by the addition of several 


~well-known educators, and the financial condition of the 


institution is reported prosperous, altho there have been no 
large individual donations for some years. 


....-Among the new appointments to the faculty of the 
University of the City of New York is that of Dr. Samuel 
Weir, lately of Vienna. He is to occupy the chair of the 
History of Education and Ethics in the school of pedagogy. 
Dr. Weir is a native of Canada, having been born in On- 
tario thirty-six years ago. He is a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University, taking a post-graduate course there, and 
then studied in the University of Jena. 


...eThe new president of Colby University is Prof 
Nathaniel Butler, of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Butler is a graduate of Colby of the class of 1873. Since 
his graduation he has taught in various institutions for 
boys and young women, and because connected with the 
University of Chicago when it was establishedin 1892. He 
isan ordained Baptist minister. He will enter upon his 
duties the first of January. 


...-Colorado College has opened with its numbers almost 
doubled and two valuable additions to its faculty. Dr. 
Francis Walker, son of President Francis A. Walker, is the 
new Professor of Political and Social Science, and Dr. 
Louis A. E. Ablus, or Harvard University, holds the chair 
of Modern Languages. 


....-Boston University opens with an entering class 
larger than any previous one. 








Personals, 


A WRITER in the Boston Herald, speaking of President 
Diaz, of Mexico, says: 





“An early-to-bed and early-rising man, General Diaz is at 
sixty-five able to accomplish, aided by an exceptionally strong 
constitution and a brain that is well nourished by healthful food 
and refreshed by ample sleep, an amount of work that would 
appall most young men. He literally carries the affairs of a na- 
tion in his head. He is, as his friends say of him, the hardest 
worker in the Republic. He has transformed his native land; 
from a country of continual unrest and political turmoil he has 
made it one of the most peaceful lands under the sun; he has 
given it railways and telegraphs, planted a system of public edu- 
cation, and, by securing tranquility, quadrupled the aggregate 
of the national wealth. His policy is a masterful one; his meth- 
ods are those of a strong man; if he encounters obstacles he 
surmounts them, and he is Bismarckian in his directness. 

“A character like that of General Diaz is not easily analyzed. 
He is at once frank and astute. He is sensitive to praise or 
blame; but, once determined on a course of action, everything 
mu:t give way tohis plan. He is magnanimous to his enemies, 
and yet can punish a foe severely. He loves power because he 
was born to rule, but he is not avaricious; and, while he might 
be one of the richest men in the world, he lives in modest fash- 
ion. He isnot aman one would like to have for an enemy; but 
he isasincere and generous friend. He has a royal trait, the 
ability to forgive; and he has a king’s memory for names and 
faces. In another land, in another age, he would have carved 
his way toacrown with his good sword. He is content with 
holding genuine power, and satisfied with the plain title of Pres- 
ident. He has the magnetic quality which attracts men to him ; 
but he knows human nature too well to forget that men are often 
ungrateful. 

*“ He governs in Mexico with a firm hand, looking to the future 
for his vindication. A great and many-sided man, he plays a 
conspicuous part in contemporary affairs; and his career, 
weighed in the equitable balance of history, will be set down as 
one beneficial to mankind.” 


....-Among the employés of the People’s Traction Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, this summer, were about fifty col- 
lege students, many of whom served as conductors. They 
earned on an average fifteen dollars a week, and were able 
thus to lay by quite a sum for the coming year of study. 
The superintendent, speaking of fifteen of them, students 
in the Jefferson Medical College, as they handed in their 
resignations one day, said that they made the best conduc- 


tors in the employ of the company, which was very sorry to 
lose their services. 


...-The following lines were written by Mrs. Huxley, 
and her husband, not long before his death, desired them 
to be placed on his tomb : 


“ And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ‘tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still ‘ giveth his beloved sleep.’ 
And if an endless sleep he wills—so best.” 

....-The first royal letter has just been written by the 
little King of Spain. It was addressed to his godfather, the 
Pope, who had recently sent him 2 gold medal struck in 
the Vatican mint, accompanying an autograph letter. The 
king was observed to be engaged in composition with great 


secrecy, and only after six attempts was he able to suit 
himself. . 
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Music. 





BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE concert-details of a city’s musical season are its 
bone and sinew. Without strength in them it is not a 
healthful term, no matter how interesting its operatic 
offerings. Where the latter are as liberal and comprehen- 
sive as was last year’s case with us, and as will be the 
fortune of 1895-’96, itis happy that the artistic balance 
hangs sotrue. As indicated in last week’s article, in this 
column, the concert array for the coming autumn, winter 
and spring is of the largest scope. The unusual coinci- 
dental influx of notable solo-artists would indicate that 
they have scented the battle afar off and are not afraid of 
it. The prospectuses coming to hand in rapid succession 
supply information, since midsummer expected with 
eagerness, 

The Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. Anton 
Seidl, gives the usual six afternoon rehearsals and 
six concerts, on the dates, November 15th, 16th, De- 
cember 13th, 14th, January 10th, 11th, February 7th, 
sth, March 6th, 7th, April 10th, 11th, respectively. The 
symphonies announced will be Schumann’s First, Schu- 
bert’s in C Major, Dvorak’s Fourth, Tschaikofsky’s 
Fourth, and Beethoven’s Seventh and Ninth. The first 
concerts introduce Mr. Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, 
to our public. The second ones refer to the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, with a 
Beethoven program ; and as soloists, Mrs. Clementine de 
Vere Sapio, who returns welcomely for a season in tis city 
and, not less cordially greeted again, Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeissler. At the third pair of concerts, the soloists 
will be the eminent French violinist Sauret, who has not 
visited the United Statesin many years. The performance 
of the Choral Symphony will lend dignity to the April and 
final concerts. Mr. Seidl will present several novelties for 
the orchestra, including Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Eulenspielgel’’ 
fantasy ; ‘‘ Melpomene,” a concert-overture by G. W. Chad- 
wick ; “‘ From the Scotch Highlands,” another one, by F. 
Lamond; and the Pantomime Music in Humperdinck’s 
“ Hiiusel und Gretel’’—which charming work, by the by, is 
to be heard first here from a special company presenting it 
next week. The subscribers of last winter should renew 
their subscriptions at the box office of the Society, Carne- 
gie Hall (main entrance to the right), from Monday, Octo- 
ber 21st, until Saturday, October 26th inclusive, between 
the hours of 9A.M. and 5 P.M. Ona and after Monday, Octo- 
ber 28th, unclaimed seats and boxes will be sold to new 
subscribers. 

As already mentioned, the Symphony Society, under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s musical direction, will include ten 
concerts this year in its series, instead of twelve—tive af- 
ternoon and five evening ones, each pair, of course, devoted 
to like programs, The dates are November Ist, 2d, Janu- 
ary 3d, 4th, February 28th, 29th, March 20th, 21st, April 
17th, 18th. December will be noticed as the month want- 
ing its concerts. The lack is necessary owing to the ar- 
rangements of Mr. Damrosch’s second season of German 
opera. The soloists thus far secured are Mrs. Ternina, Mrs. 
de Vere Sapio, Mr. Marsick, the Parisian violin maestro, 
aod Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who thus comes again to the pub- 
lic stage after so long a withdrawal. The programs will 
offer the following repertory of music familiar or new, 
along with many other works—symphonies, Beethoven’s 
“ Heroic,’”? Brahms’s Fourth, Tschaikofsky’s Second ; Pre- 
ludes to Acts I and II of Richard Strauss’s new tragic 
opera ‘“‘Guntram,” Mozkofski's Second Suite, Overture 
and Bacchanale of Wagner’s Tannhaiiser (Paris version), 
Edouard Lalo’s Violin Concerto, a Ballet Suite from Ra- 
meau’s ‘*‘ Acante et Cephisse’’ (1751) ; a ‘‘ Meusette, Rigan- 
don, Minuet and Gavotte” in a Ballet Suite by Saint- 
Saéos, and the same composer’s symphonic poem, “ The 
Youth of Hercules,’’ and Smetana’s Overture to his “ Bar- 
tered Bride.”? Subscribers of last season may renew their 
subscriptions at the ticket office of Carnegie Hall from 
Monday, October 14th, until Saturday, October 19th, inclu- 
sive. The office will be open from 9 A.M. until 5 P.M. On 
and after Tuesday. October 22d, unclaimed seats will be 
sold to new subscribers, 

Independent of the Symphony Society’s season and of 
subscription series, Mr. Damrosch’s long set of Popular 
Concerts in Carnegie Hall, will be resumed this month, 
and made prolific in interest. They will, however, during 
this season, be largely committed to other leadership than 


his, owing to Mr. Damrosch’s needful absences, as already 
mentioned. 


The Oratorio Society’s schedule presents Handel’s 
**L’ Allegro, li Pensieroso ed Ii Moderato,’ and ‘‘ The Mes- 
sian’’; and Henschel’s ‘‘Stabat Mater”; the first work 
opening the season November 22d, 23d. Mr. Henschel will 
direct the performance of his score. Details as to other 
70 ulamaaaaa of the Society’s season will appear here 
ater, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has not yet sent out 
the prospectus of its New York season, which Mr. Paur 
will inaugurate early in the winter—one of the liberal 
number of concerts now its custom here. 
wee Church Choral Society’s prospectus is not yet at 

and. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will once more gratify his ever- 
cordial New York public by a series of seven concerts from 
the Chicago Orchestra, to occur, as,March advances, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The orchestra that he directs 
will include eighty men. Mr. Rafael Joseffy is spoken of 
as one important svloist, and tne programs can be trusted 
to be admirable, ‘his series has been arranged in con~ 
nection, naturally, with a guarantee fund of $14,000, 
pled ed by well-known citizens, and personal friends of 
Mr. Thomas. The management will be in the hands of 
Miss Anna Millar, and ali intending subscribers or patrons 
will piease address her at E. schuberth & Co., Union 
Square (West). 





Last week brought to Worcester, Mass., its thirty-eighth 
annual Music Festival. It was one showing a liberality of 
interesting and judicious music that indicates more 

lainiy and agreeably tnan hitherto that the changesin the 

ard of Directors and critical influences from the outside 

are working a heaithful vitalization in Worcester’s 

honored charze. The Festival, as usual, ended on Friday 

and theta Gritical refereaon to Te frill te none Boe 
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from another hand, — 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE Democratic State Convention at Syracuse last week 
aroused, if possible, even more of interest than the Repub- 
lican Convention the week before. The interest centered 
almost equally about the position that would be taken on 
the Excise question and the reception given to the State 
Democracy delegation from this city. The latter question 
was first settled. Althoit was generally understood that 
Senator Hill wasin favor of harmony, and desired that the 
delegation, headed by Charlies S. Fairchild, should be re- 
ceived favorably, the bitter opposition from Tammany, 
occasioned by the State Democracy’s hostility in local 
matters, proved toostrong. It was finally arranged that 
they should be seated, but with only one-fifth of a vote 
apiece for each delegate. This, however, might have been 
endured, and it is said would have been, but for the fact 
that the resolution presented to the Convention and 
adopted set it forth as a special personal favor, and de- 
clared that the Tammany Hall organization should be 





,Trecognized and treated as the regular organization of the 


party; that it should have the use of the party em- 
blem, and should be entitled to such recognition in 
all future conventions, and that its delegates are 
to be placed upon the preliminary roll and all other 
rolls. This resolution was looked upon by all the Staie 
Democracy men as an insult; and as soon as Chair- 
mano Belmont announced that it had been adopted they 
rose and, headed by Mr. Fairchild, left the Convention. 
They have since decided to support the general State 
ticket, but hold themselves free for any local arrangement 
that they may see fit to adopt. The plank with regard to 
the excise is given elsewhere in this paper. Other items 
were home rule the first essential condition of good mu- 
nicipal government, local jurisdiction aud control over 
purely local affairs, no legislative meddling, equal taxa- 
tion, no partial legislation, honest elections, compulsory 
official accounting of expenditures by political committees 
as well as candidates, personal registration of voters, im- 
proved highways of travel in theinterest of bicycle riders, 
federal taxation for revenue only, no entangling alliance 
with foreign nations, the vigorous euforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, no jingoism, sound money, gold and sil- 
ver the only legal tender,gradual retirement and extinction 
of the greenback currency, no free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, strict construction of the Constitution, rigid 
maintenance of the rights of the States, no force bills, in- 
dorsement of the Administration of President Cleveland, 
general condemnation of the record made by the Repub- 
lican Party, especially in its conduct of affairs in this 
State. There was no reference to the third term question. 
The ticket was headed by Gen. Horatio C. King, of Brook- 
lyn, for Secretary of Siate. 


....Atthe Democratic State Convention at Trenton, on 
September 26th, Chancellor A. T. McGill was nominated 
for Governor, All efforts to advance any other name failed, 
and there was sca:cely any opposition to the nomination. 
Mr. McGill has expressed his purpose to accept the nomi- 
nation but will not resign his position as chancellor, as he 
would like to do in order that he might take an active part 
in the campaign, because there are several important cases 
in chancery with which he alone is familiar, and to hand 
them over for retrial would be an act of injustice. He has, 
however, absolutely insisted upon the removal of the 
Chairman of the State Committee, who has been so 
thoroughly identified with the corruptions in the party, 
and demanded the right to nominate the chairman himself. 
The platform opposes the legalization of gambling in any 
form, brands as maliciously false the statements of the 
Republicans that the government of the State had been 
conducted by the Democratic Party in a dishonest and ex- 
travagant maoner, indorses President Cleveland, accepts 
the National Democratic platform of 1892, and lays special 
emphasis upon the control of the water supply. 


....On Monday night of this week the Good Government 
Clubs by a narrow vote decided not to confer with other 
political organizations, but to nominate a municipal ticket 
of their own. Earnest protests were made against this 
action by Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham and others, but to no 
avail. The feeling is very general that nothing short of a 
coalition of the elements that united in the election of 
Mayor Strong will secure the defeat of Tammany, whose 
reorganization has been effected entirely under Mr. Cro- 
ker’s influence, and an effort is to be made Friday night to 
reverse the decision of the Good Government Clubs. In 
Brooklyn Mayor Schieren has given out the statement ab- 
solutely declining to be a candidate for the mayoralty, and 
at amass meeting of citizens on Monday evening Judge 
William J. Gaynor was nominated. 


....There was an election last week in Rhode Island on 
an amendment to the Constitution, providing for the elec- 
tion of all State officers and members of the General As- 
sembly once in two years; for making the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the presiding officer of the Senate instead of the 
Governor, who holds that office now, and thus has a vote 
as a Senator, and for the election of representatives in 
cities by wards instead of on a general ticket. Notwith- 
withstanding the fact that the peoplein cities are gener- 
ally understood to favor biennial elections, that question 
was modified by the others to such a degree that the ma- 
jority against the amendment was very large, and that 
without regard to party. 


....A formal challenge for the America’s Cup has been 
received from the Royal Yacht Victoria Club. Still an- 
other gentleman, an Australian, has announced his desire 
to send a challenge, and Lord Dunraven has, after all, de- 
cided to leave Valkyrie ILI on this side the Atlantic, with 
the hope of giving her another chance next summer. His 
challenge, however, would be second to that presented 
by Mr. Rose, 
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---» Lieutenant-General Schofield’s term of office, as 
Commander of the Army, expired by limitation on Septem- 


ber 29th, and he was replaced by the nomination of Major- 
General Nelson A. Miles. 


FOREIGN, 


.... According to word from Washington there is a grow- 
ing sentiment in Central America favorable to a federal 
union of the fiverepublics. Last spring an agreement was 
reported between the Presidents of Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Salvador for an offensive and defensive alliance. 
This isto be referred to the Congresses of those republics 
at their sessions next winter. The fact that the Presi- 
dents of Guatemala and Costa Rica were not present at 
that meeting is held not to indicate any indifference on 
their part but to have been occasioned by circumstances. 
There seems to be no possibility of their keeping aloof 
from such a union, the desire for which has grown rapidly 
since the threat of Mexico to make war on Guatemala and 
the occupation of Corinto by British forces. Central 
American statesmen of all degrees feel that their only 
safety lies in concerted action against all aggressions for- 
eign and domestic. 


.... The Chinese Government has at last yielded to the 
demands of the British Government with regard to the 
Viceroy of Sz-Chuen, who is held to have been responsible, 
both directly and indirectly, for the massacre of missiona- 
ries in his territory. For some time there have been efforts 
to secure his degradation, but so late as last week the Gov- 
ernment refused to visit any punishment upon him, The 
result was an ultimatum from England to the effect that un- 
less he was degraded immediately the British admiral in 
Chinese waters would take action. Accordingly an impe- 
rial decree has been issued placing the responsibility of the 
riots upon the viceroy, depriving him of office to which he 
can never be restored, and punishing other officials. The 
Kucheng investigations continue, tho apparently without 
as great success asis desired. An American Commission is 
about to start for the scene of the Chen-tu riots. 

.... Premier Greenway has delayed so long his reply to 
the order of the Dominion Government in regard to the 
Manitoba school case that steps have been taken with re- 
gard to the calling of the Dominion Parliameat to give 
effect to the remedial legislation which was promised the 
Catholic minority not later than January, should the Pre- 
mier refuse to take action. There is considerable division 
in the Cabinet, some who were originally parties to the 
pledge for remedial legislation being now opposed to inter- 
ference with the act of the Manitoba Legislature abolish- 
ing separate schools. 

...-Reports from Paris speak of a great victory for the 
French troops in Madagascar, and claim that the French 
advance guard is within about forty-five miles of Antan- 
anarivo. On the other hand, the situation of the troops in 
general is reported to be very serious,and there is question 
about the introduction of troops from other sections, who 
will be better able toendure the climate. The president 
of the Madagascar committee has advised the Cabinet to 
establish an effective protectorate over the island, totally 
debarring foreign interference. 


.... There are reports of difficulties in the Spanish Gov- 
ernment over the Cuban question on account of the long 
continuance and the great cost of the war. The Liberals 
favor the position of General Campos; the Conservatives 
demand a complete carrying out of the subjugation policy. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE party that will favor open saloons upon Sunday has no 
claims upon the votes of Christian men. It would be more con: 
sistent for them to vote for the repeal of all Sunday laws, leaving 
the people to be controlled by general laws for the preservation 
of order and by moral sentiment, than to maintain all Sunday 
laws, with the exception of privileges to 
Christian Advocate. 





**poisoners general.”’— 


.... Weare much in danger,in these times, of losing sight of 
that which is the true import of * the prayer of faith.” it is not 
the asking for something extraordinary, with confident assurance 
thatit will be given to us. It is that every-day trust in God 
which makes us evermore conscious of‘ the shelter of his pres- 
ence, and which when exigency and trial come, turn to him with 
quiet confidence that what is best is that which is sure to occur. 
* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.”—The Standard. 

...-In their extreme insularity, Anglicans forget that they are 
a small minority, even in the English-speaking world. There are 
not more than 20,000,000 of Anglicans,but there are at least 50,000, 
000 of Methodist, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Baptists. 
Of the 100,000,000 who speak the English tongue, not more than 
one-fifth are Anglicans. The Anglican Church is at present out 
of communion with every other Churchin the world. The Greek 
and the Latin Churches refuse communion with her, and she re- 
fuses communion with everybody else. Every Nonconformist 
who joins her forsakes the communion of at least 80,000,000 of 
Protestant Christians of many races for the sake of fellowship 
with 20,000,000. It is a terrible shrinkage of fellowship for a true 
Catholic. Anglicanism must become less insular and more cath- 
olic before union can take place.—London Methodist Times. 


...-lf one wished to write a comic history of America he 
would do well to take especial notice of our consular service. 
Few works of the imagination could, we fancy, contribute more 
tothe gayety of nations than a literal trauscript from its records. 
If, on the other hand, in sober earnest one wished to write a 
scathing criticism of American institutions, he could do no bet- 
ter than to turn to this same department of our public service, 
He would find men sent out to all parts of the earth to represent 
within their sphere the majesty and power of the American Gov- 
ernment and to safeguard the interests of the American people 
who were themselves devoid of dignity, and sometimes of respecs 
tability, who were without experience or training or other ele- 
ments of fitness for their places, and who were appointed, some 
of them, merely to reward them for political activity at home, 
and some of them because it was pleasanter to keep them ata 
distaace than to have themclose at hand. It is the humiliating 


truth that not afew of our consular representatives have so 

econducted themselves as to cause open scandal in foreign lands 
and to bring disgrace upon the flag they were sent to protect and 
serve.—New York Tribune. 
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FREEDOM FOR CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


MANY excellent people, without intending it, exert an 
influence which is harmful to the Christian life of others. 
They seem to have an idea that there can be but one 
type of Christian experience, and that those who do not 
have that precise type are somehow in the wrong. 
Their standird is an exceedingly narrow one, and by 
condemning all who do not exactly conform to it they 
perplex and discourage, and even lead astray many 
worthy persons. They are heard very often in our 
prayer-meetings, and in other social services, and they 
are continually holding up their one type of Christian 
experience and lamenting that everybody does not have 
it justas they haveit. This is an unfortunate error, and 
it leads to a great deal of mischief. 

Christianity ts a much broader thing than the measure 
of any man. It was established not fora single indi- 
vidual, but for every individual of the race. The man 
who says he has sounded its every experience, knows its 
hight and dep:h, and has touched its limits in every 
direction, testities thereby that he is almost entirely ig- 
norant of its character and scope. Christianity is much 
larger than any man’s conception of it even, and far 
broader than the most devoted man’s experience, If it 
were not so, it would not be divine but human. That 
which is human is narrow and limited; that which is 
divine is suited by a supreme intelligence to every possi- 
ble need of man, As Chrisi’s life was purer and more 
excellent and more divine than that of any man who 
lived before or since his incarnation, he is the only model 
which it is safe for any Christian to set up. 

The fact that no two human beings are exactly alike 
is a fact which is often forgotten. We know that in 
nature there are no growing objects which are in every 
respect alike ; there are no two plants or trees, no two 
leaves, no two blades of grass between which some dif- 
ference cannot be discovered. The same thing is also 
true of human kind. No two persons are exactly alike 
in feature and form. There may be a very close resem- 
blance, so that it is sometimes hard to distinguish one 
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from the other, but there are always discoverable dif- 


ferences. If this is so in the visible forms of nature, it 
iseven more so in the inner life of men and women. 
No two men have exactly the same capacity, the same 
gifts, the same aspirations and the same tendencies ; 
they do not think the same thoughts, their emotions are 
not touched in the same way, and their lives proceed on 
variant lines. If this is true of those who have the most 
points of agreement, how wide must be the differences 
which separate those whoare most unlike. These differ- 
ences affect the religious life as much as they do the 
social, the family or the business life. Christianity does 
not make men and women, with all their individual 
peculiarities, over again and run them into the same 
mold. When a man becomes a Christian, his innate 
peculiarities are preserved and must continue. They 
are a part of the man apd cannot, like habits or 
customs, be laid aside. It necessarily follows tbat it 
is absurd to expect the same Christian experience 
of all. The Lord would not have made us different 
if he did not deem that it were best so. He certain- 
ly cannot require us to endeavor to annihilate the 
differences by which he has marked us. The man 
who is impulsive and who lives a Christian life that is 
colored by his emotions may be doing that which is 
wise and best for him ; but he should take care not to 
condemn his fellow-Christian whose emotions are not 
easily touched, but who is rather guided by a sense of 
right and duty and who takes a very sober view of the 
Christian life. If the latter is taught that because he 
does not have the transport of feeling which charater- 
izes his emotional brother, he is not a Christian, he is 
still in his sins, and he is not accepted of God, a very 
great wrong may be done him, and he may be driven 
from perplexity into despair and even made a castaway. 

It is not a profitable thing, particularly in prayer- 
meeting, to inveigh against what are imagined to be the 
shortcomings of others. What may seem to be poverty 
in the religious experience of another may be due toa 
deep, secretive nature. It is dangerous to sit in judg- 
ment as to the Christian life of others. Only God him- 
self can know what that life is, and it may hold excel- 
lences which are hidden from human eyes. Our prayer- 
meetings would be much more helpful if those who 
spoke would speak out of full hearts of the positive 
things in Christianity. The value of a testimony meet- 
ing does not consist in stereotyped expressions, or in 
the sameness of the testimony, but rather in the variety 
of experiences given. Those who have the richest Chris- 
tian experience are often those who are most timid in 
describing it or speaking of it, and censorious speeches 
which, directly or by implication, condemn all types of 
Christian experience except one is apt to have the effect 
of sealing the lips of those who have really the most to 
say. 

We should never forget that the religion of Christ is 
for men and women as they are, with their natural ca- 
pacity, with their different gifts and varied tempera- 
ments. We should not expect artificial effects from it. 
It nevir was meant to erase all p<culiarities, to change 
capacities, and to make all gifts alike in quality and 
quantity, If it had been we certainly should have had 
an illustration of it in the Disciples of our Lord. Those 
twelve men differed as radically one from another after 
their conversion as before. Peter still preserved his im- 
pulsive temperament; Thomas still had his tendency to 
doubt ; John was emotional and mystical, and each of 
the others had his own peculiar stamp of life and char- 
acter. 


SUNDAY AND THE SALOON. 








THE saloon is demanding the surrender of Sunday. 
Six days in the week are not enough for its work of 
wrecking manhood and destroying bomes; it wants the 
fullseven. Where it is prohibited it works secretly ; 
where it is tolerated it seeks larger freedom ; where it is 
favored it tries to break down all barriers. It is always 
and everywhere restive under restraint and either evades 
or defies the laws made for its regulation. In New York 
City, where it has had full sway, it is chafing under the 
few restraints put upon it, and in the sacred name of 
liberty it denounces the laws which forbid it to sell on 
Sunday as ‘‘ blue laws,” as ‘‘ puritanical,” ‘‘ tyrannical,’ 
‘‘ fanatical,” as ‘‘ galling yokes” and as “ breeders of 
hypocrites.” 

Because the reform administration of the city has en- 
forced these reasonable laws impartially, the question of 
repealing them has been made an issue in the coming 
State campaign. The saloon element tried first to silence, 
because they could not capture, the Republican State Con- 
vention, and through the maneuvering of the politicians 
they almost succeeded. But there was too much moral 
sentiment in the convention to be suppressed at the dicta- 
tion of Thomas C. Platt, and at the last moment a resolu- 
tion in favor of the maintenance of Sunday laws was 
adopted as the voice of the Republican Party. If the 
people had been more dominant and the politicians less 
so in that convention that plank would have been far 
moreemphatic. But to the great body of those who vote 
the Republican ticket it means no surrender of Sunday 
or any part of Sunday to the infamous saloon; and we 
shall be greatly surprised if the Republican vote in the 
State is materially reduced on account of it. 
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It was natural that the saloon should turn to the 
Democratic Party as the chief champion of its interests, 
The idolized leader of that party in this State, while him- 
self a total abatainer, did not hesitate to make his canvass 
for Governor as the pronounced friend of the rum traffic ; 
and it was he who recently wrote the infamous letter 
criticising the Police Commissioners for the enforcement 
of laws which were put on the statute book by his own 
party under Governor Fiower’s ownadministration. And 
what is Tammany, which makes up the great bulk of 
Democratic voters of this city, if it is not a saloon organ- 
ization? And Tammany occupied a proud position in the 
late convention at Syracuse. It was the undoubted pur- 
pose of the leaders in the convention to satisfy the de- 
mands of the rumsellers. They believed it would be 
good politics to do so; but while endeavoring to satisfy 
the demands of the salcon on one side, they felt the 
necessity of trying to hold the respectable vote on the 
other. Perhaps it was because they had determined to 
make an extraordinary exhibition of hypocrisy that the 
convention was opened with prayer. We are told that 
this was an innovation, and that for many years this 
feature of Republican conventions had been omitted. 
And we are also told that the band played the music for 
the doxology, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” This was, of course, for the respectable and re- 
ligious element, When it came to the construction of 
the plank on the excise question, religion and morals on 
the one hand ani the saloon and its interests on the 
other were combined with masterly skill. Moral principle 
and patriotism, the cause of religion and the good of so- 
ciety, are deftly dovetailed into the structure that was 
made for the express purpose of satisfying the rumsell- 
ing fraternity. Here is the first clause: 

‘‘ Equal and honest enforcement of all laws; a proper ob- 
servation of a day of rest and an orderly Sunday.”’ 

This is for the respectable, law-abiding, church. going 
element of the Democracy. The second clause is for the 
benefit of the rumseller : 

‘Modifications or repeal of laws unsupported by public 
opinion; no unjust sumptuary laws; no blue laws.” 


The third clause is, 


“Recognition of the fundamental American principle 
of freedom of conscience.” 


This is also for the respectable element and opens the 
way for this mixed declaration : 

‘*Home rule in excise as well as in other laws, within 

reasonable limitations, established to protect the interests 
of temperance and'morality.”’ 
‘*Home rule in excise” is a high sounding phrase calcu- 
lated to make a good impression upon anti-saloon Demo- 
crats, while furnishing an exceedingly specious cry for 
thesaloon. Whathome rule in excise really means, as 
any rumseller would interpret it, is liberty to sell on 
Sunday. What it is made to mean to the opposing class 
is a measure for the advancement of temperance and 
morality. The man who thus mixed drunkenness and 
temperance so skilfully would almost be able to make 
oil and water intermingle, The campaign orator in New 
York City and in wards and towns where the saloon 
most flourishes, can quote from this platform to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his hearers ; the same speaker can by 
reciting the moral portion of the same sentence inspire 
his moral and churcbgoing hearers in other localities 
with great respect for the position of the Democratic 
Party. The final clause is this : 

“ An amendment of the excise and other laws by the Leg- 
islature of the State which shall permit each municipality, 
expressing its sentiments by a popular vote of a majority 
of its citizens, to determine within such proper legislative 
restrictions as will be in the interests of the entire State, 
what may best suit its special necessities and conditions.” 

Here, again, is a declaration for ‘‘local option” or 
‘*home rule” (limited) and also for State dominance. 
If there are those who believe that saloon-ridden -com- 
munities should not be allowed t> shape the excise ques- 
tion according to their own sweet will, their alarm may 
be checked by pointing to the statement that the Legis- 
lature shall set reasonable limits. ‘‘ Home rule” and 
State rule are both demanded in one breath. 

Was there ever such a mixture of sound and senti- 
ment, of temperance and intemperance, of morality and 
immorality and of opposing principles and purposes? 
Is there a man of common sense who can sit down and 
read this plank through without discovering its rank 
hypocrisy, its contemptible cowardice and its infamous 
purpose to cajole the moral and immoral into support of 
the party? It must fill, it seems to us, any honest man 
with feelings of utter disgust. We trust that no re- 
spectable voter will allow himself to be deceived by 
such a transparent device. Those who vote for Demo- 

cratic candidates on this platform may be well assured 
that they are voting to surrender a part or all of Sun- 
day—it matters little which—to the infamous liquor 
traffic. If. these places, where human beings are 
wrecked body and soul, are allowed further liberty, they 
will take all. It is folly to talk about “ reasonable 
limits.” The present limitations are reasonable limits. 
Saloons are required to keep closed on Sunday, on Elec- 
tion Day and during certain hours of the night. These 
limitations are imposed in the interests of good order. 
The removal of them is only in the interests of debauch- 
ery ; and the community that should agree to it would 
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put itself hopelessly into the hands not of decent, law- 
abiding citizens, but of that class who, as a rule, fear 
neither God nor man and respect neither the rules of 
good society nor the laws of the State. This is a time 
for all who believein decency and who would preserve 
a single shred of Sunday as a rest day and a day of 
orderly quiet, to come out and show where they stand 
and put the seal of their disapprobation upon the infa- 
mous proposition of the Democratic Convention. 


» 
> 


SHOULD LOWER RACES BE TAUGHT TO 
READ? 


THIS question was actually discussed by the distin- 
guished explorer of Ezyptian antiquity, Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, at the last meeting of the British Scien- 
tific Association. It seems incredible that such a ques- 
tion should even be raised. 

And yet it has been raised. Professor Petrie’s point is 
that the imposition of a foreign system of civilization on 
any people is injurious, and especially of one ‘* as com- 
plex, unnatural and artificial as our own.” He says: 








* The result is death ; we make a dead-house and call it 
civilization. Scarcely a single race can bear the contact 
and the burden. And then we talk complacentiy aboyt 
the mysterious decay of savages before white men. Let us 
turn now to our attempts ona higher race, the degenerated 
and Arabized descendants of a great people, the Egyptians. 
Here there is much ability to work on, and also a good 
standard of comfort and morality, conformable to our no- 
tions. Yet the planting of another civilization is scarcely 
to be borne by them. The Europeanized Egyptian is in 
most cases the mere blotting-paper of civilization, absorb- 
ing what is most superficial and undesirable. Yet some 
will say why not plant all wecan ? What can be the harm 
of raising the intellect in some cases if we cannot do it in 
all? The harm is that you manufacture idiots. Some of 
the peasantry are taught to read and write, and the result 
of this burden which their fathers bore not is that they 
becomefools. I cannot say this too plainly; an Egyptian 
who has had reading and writing thrust on him is, in 
every case that I have met with, half-witted, silly, or inca- 
pable of taking care of himself His intellect and his 
health have been undermined and crippled by the forcing 
of educition. With the Copt thisis quite different; his 
fathers have been scribes for thousands of years, and his 
capacity is far greater, so that he can receive much more 
without deterioration. Observation of these people leads 
to the view that the average man cannot receive much 
more knowledge than his immediate ancestors. What, 
then, it may be asked, can be done to elevate other races ? 
How can we benefit them? Most certainly not by Euro- 
peanizing them. By real education, leading out the mind 
to a natural and solid growth, much can be done, but 
not by eaforcing a mass of accomplishments and artificiali- 
ties of life. Our bigoted belief in reading and writing is 
not in the least justified when we look at the mass of man- 
kind. Tae exquisite art and noble architecture of Mycene, 
the uudying song of Homer, the extensive trade of the 
Bronze Age, all belonged to people who never read or 
wrote.” 

This is a most blundering and shortsighted conclusion. 
It is acknowledged that the present Esyptians are de- 
generate descendants of a great people. But people that 
under conditions of oppression and ignorance have de- 
generated can become elevated again. Their ancestors 
could read and rule, why not their descendants, if we 
give them time enough? Of course, to attempt to edu- 
cate apeople rising out of ignorance will ruin not a few 
ofthem. We have s2en it in our own country. A com- 
paratively worthless slave may become a more worthless 
vagabond. Liberty injures such a man, bat that is no 
reason why we should not have liberty. Education 
spoils fools ; that is no reason for not having education. 
Civilization makes many people less picturesque and in- 
teresting to the visitor; that is no reason why they 
should not be civilized. Whatis good for the Copt is 
good for the Egyptian; what is good for the white man 
is good for the Negro or the Indian. We have heard a 
great deal of this kind of talk in the United States from 
those who think there is no good Indian but a dead 
Indian, and from those who believe that the Negro should 
have only an industrial education and as little reading, 
writing and arithmetic as possible. The splendid exam- 
ples of success in educating and civilizing the so-called 
lower races prove that they are lower simply because 
they have not had opportunities. 

Professor Petrie talks abut the “‘ mysterious decay of 
savages before wnite mea.” The Egyptians are not de- 
caying. The occasion of decay, whea it occurs, is gen- 
erally plain, It comas from the iatroduction of diseases 
new to the people and against which they have not be- 
come immune. It comes from commercial contact, not 
education. It was the “ grip” not civilization that 
killed Hawaiians by the tens of thousands. The influ- 
enza was a disease new to their constitutions. 

This much that Professor Petrie says is true. Those 
who are attempting to educate and civilize the oppressed 
races while giving them all the education possible, and all 
moral and religious instruction, should not attempt to 
make Englishmen or Americans of them in dress or in 
habits. There is no reason why the Armenians or Chi- 
nese should be expected to put on European clothes, and 
everything that is distinctively good in their customs or 
their art should be carefully preserved and developed, 
and on their own foundation their higher civilization 
should be built, ; 
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THE DEBTS OF OUR MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 


THE hard times, and the wonderful expansion of mis- 
sionary work, have brought a heavy burden of debt on 
our benevolent societies of various denominations, and 
those who manage them are deeply concerned to find 
some way of relief. We publish herewith a proposition 
for a method of relieving the Congregational mission- 
ary societies, and something of the sort might be also 
adopted by the Presbyterians and Baptists. Dr. John C. 
Holbrook, who urges this proposition in the following 
letter, recalls the fact that he was a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Albany Convention of 1852, ‘‘ to which was 
referred Mr. Henry C. Bowen’s proposition for such a 
simultaneous collection fora church building fund, when 
he and I were the only members of that committee who 
enthusiastically favored the movement, which proved 
such a notable success,” and which, we may add, was the 
parent of all the denominational church building societies. 
We heartily indorse Dr. Holbrook’s proposition. He 
writes from Stockton, Cal.: 





It seems now to be pretty certain that the efforts of a few 
individuals and the sporadic movements of a few churches 
to liquidate the debts of the American Board, the C. H. M. 
Society will fail to accomplish the object, while I know of 
no plan proposed to relieve the American Missionary As- 
sociation. In my opinion success will only be achieved by 
awakening among our churches a deeper sense of their 
responsibility in the case, and arousing their denomina- 
tional enthusiasm. With this in view the Bay Conference 
of Congregational ministers and churches, the largest and 
most influential local body in California, which met in San 
Francisco in May last, unanimously adopted an Overture 
to be presented to the National Council at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in October, asking that body to designate a day for a 
general and simultaneous collection in our churches for 
relieving all the societies named from their burden of debt. 
The Conference expressed the belief that *‘our churches 
are ready to co-operate in any practicable measure of relief, 
and will cheerfully respond to a proposition for a general 
and simultaneous effort, and that it would prove a suc- 
cess.”’ 

It was stated that as there are in round numbers 600,000 
Congregational communicants, a gift of 25 cents per mem- 
ber would meet the debt of the American Board, 25 cents 
additional that of the Home Missionary Society, and 25 
more that of the American Missionary Association. 

Referring to this, Secretary Beard, of the latter Society, 
says: ‘It seems to have been an iuspiration”’; and Secre- 
tary Daniels, of the American Board, says: ‘‘ The plan isa 
good one, if it only could be put before the churches with 
sufficient emphasis.”” If some of the smaller and weaker 
churches should give little the larger and wealthier ones 
might be expected to far exceed tne average named, If the 
Council willtake upthe matterin earnest and makea 
strong appeal to the churches, and it should be seconded 
by the denominational papers and some leading clergymen 
and laymen, an enthusiasm may be aroused that will in- 
sure success, Let the day be the nearest Sunday to Fore- 
fathers’ Day. 

The success of a similar plan, instituted a few years ago 
by the Albany Convention in response to the liberal offer 
of Mr. Bowen, for raising a fund for aiding new churches 
inerecting houses of worship, affords ground of encour- 
agement to hope that this measure now proposed would 
also be a success. Is itnot worth while to make the effort ? 
There is no subject of greater importance just now to come 
before the Council. 


AN EFFORT TO SAVE TEXAS FROM DIS- 
GRACE. 








THERE is a prospect that Texas may yet be saved the 
disgrace of the Cvrbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight. The 
brutal exhibition was arranged to take place the last of 
October and preparations have been going forward for 
months. Dallas was pleased to have the bruisers come 
to that city, because there are many thousands of men 
in differents parts of the country who have instincts 
low enough to be glad to see such a fight. The hotels 
would be filled, all the barrooms and saloons would be 
crowded, and thousands of dollars brought to the city. 
That is why some of the Texas people were glad to have 
the prize fight c»me; bu: the greater part of them are 
decent, law-abiding citizens and they could not bear the 
thought that the State should be dishonored by such an 
exhibition. 

The Governor and others in authority determined to 
prevent it, if possible; but when the matter was taken 
into the courts one of the judges decided that the law 
against prize fighting was invalidated by the Legislature 
when it adopted the new penal code. While this was 
not the decision of the court of last resort and might, 
therefore, have been overthrown, it gave so much aid 
and comfort to the friends of the prize ring as to make it 
doubtful whether the agents of the law could prevent 
the fight. The decision created a feeling of disgust 
throughout the State, and the religious press and the 
better element of the secular press made an indignant 
protest against the apparent triumph of the brutalized 
classes, and called upon the Governor to convene the 
Legislature in extra session to make the specific law 
against prize fighting an undoubted law without omis- 
sion or defect. 

Now it required no little courage on the part of the 
Governor to incur the criticism that is sure to be made 
upon him for involving the State in the expense and 
trouble of an extra session. But he has not hesitated to 
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doso. He has summoned the Legislature to meet Octo- 
ber 1st : 


“‘To denounce prize fighting and kindred practices in 
clear and unambiguous terms and prohibit the same by ap- 
propriate pains and penalties, putting the law into imme- 
diate operation, and making necessary provision forits en- 
forcement, so that the proposed exhibition of this character 
within this State may be prevented, the undoubted will of 
the people upon the subject respected, and this affront to 
the moral sense and enlightened progress of Texas averted.’ 


All honor to Governor Culberson for this brave act. 
The wisdom of it is sure to be vindicated, if not imme- 
diately, in the very near future. The Legislature will 
not dare to refuse to make good a law which it is accused 
of having invalidated, either intentionally or ignorantly. 
The great majority of the voters of Texas must agree 
with the Governor in desiring to have the threatened dis- 
grace averted. He has done his duty in convoking the 
Legislature, and in the face of a strong public sentiment 
we do not believe that the members will dare to refuse 
to do their duty. If the law is promptly restored to the 
statute book, thenthe Governor as the executive author- 
ity of the State, will be justified in using all the power 
at his command in enforcing it. We trust that he will 
be entirely successful and that prize fighting will thus 
be outlawed on every foot of United States soil, so, like 
the infamous lottery, it shall either be driven to more 
tolerant communities or, better still, entirely disappear 
from the limits of civilization. 


-" 
> 





A CONFERENCE OF THE POWERS. 





THREE weeks ago we ventured to publish an editorial 
in which we indicated waat are the chaages likely to be 
made inthe map of Europe and Asia should the Euro- 
pean powers agree to a dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire. Since then a number of articles have appeared 
in Eaglish and American papers on the same subject 
and taking very mucd the same view as was taken by 
us. I¢ is evident that there is id well-informed circles a 
very serious apprehension or hope that some such result 
will come from the Armenian massacres and the refusal 
of the Turkish Government to satisfy the powers. 

We have noticed one point in which the anticipations 
of other writers have differed from our own, We sug- 
gested that it was likely that Constantinople would be 
made in such a case a free city. Other writers have 
supposed that it would be given either to Russia or to 
Bulgaria. An admirable article in the New York Sun 
of last week takes this view. ‘Westiil believe that it is 
much more likely that Constantinople will be put under 
the protection of the powers in general and that their 
mutual jealou-y will prevent Russia from taking the 
prize. Ruzsia would probably get more than any other 
power, even without Constantinople. 

A new indication that something serious is likely to 
happen comes in the statement, cabled to us, that there is 
likely to be a conference of the powers at an early date 
to discuss the Armenian question. This we have antici- 
pated, but only as an eventuality after tae powers had 
agreed on the partition and decided substantially what 
it should be. We believe that correspondence on this 
subject has been going on for some montis ; and if there 
is a conference it will have for its main purpose to agree 
formally upon what has been already practically agreed 
upon in the proposals and counter-proposals which have 
been going forward and back for many weeks. The 
statement of the London Daily News is, therefore, one 
of extreme importance and has not been contradicted, 
The great powers of Europe do not call a conference or 
congress for nothing, nor do they come together for 
deliberation and decision; that deliberation and de- 
cision will have been made weil beforehand, While, 
therefore, we are in no position to confirm or contra- 
dict the statement of the Daily News, it is yet probably 
true, and we may look for serious results in the Turk- 
ish Empire. AS we have before indicated, Con- 
stantinople would probably become a free city; 
Austria would exiend her coast down to Salonica ; 
Greece would take the territory adjacent to the north; 
Bulgaria would go down nearly to the gates of Constan- 
tinople ; Russia would take Armenia, perhaps Jerusa- 
lem and Jaffa, or else be satisfied with Persia ; France 
would take Syria; Italy would be given Tripoli, and Eng- 
land, who has all she wants, would be satisfied to have 
her possession of Egypt acknowledged, and would, per- 
haps, make an exchange with Greece, giving Cyprus for 
such an island as Mitylene, better adapted for a naval 
port. The Sultan would be allowed for a while to make 
his capital in Konieh or Broussa, and Arabia would 
probably fall off and become independent. Whether the 
Sultan could keep Mesopotamia would depend in part 
upon the enterprise of the Arab tribes and in part upon 
the assignment to Russia. 

It will be a great thing for the world if this break-up 
of the Turkish power can come without war. Why 
should not a conference of powers police the world? If 
a power like Turkey or China proves powerless, or un- 
willing to maintain a decent government and protect its 
own peaceable people or the recidents and visitors from 
other countries, why should not & congress of nations 
assume the task? Poets, and now statesmen, have looked 
forward to such a “ federation of the world.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT publishes this week one of the most 
remarkable discoveries ever madein American history. It 
is nothing less than the oldest document in existence of 
the period of the Dutch settlement of New York. Itisa 
long official journal kept, in the winter of 1634-35, byArent 
Van Corlear, one of the leading men in the colony, who 
made a visit to the villages of the Iroquois confederation, 
consisting of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Seneca Indian tribes. This journal, which has lain 
lost in a garret in Holland, for two hundred and sixty 
years, has been found by Gen. James Grant Wilson, and 
brought to this country, and the translation shows it to 
be of extraordinary interest for the history of New York 
and the geography of the region between Albany and 
Utica, which was then wholly held by Indians. The con- 
clusion of the journal consists of a list of Indian words with 
their translations, making the earliest Iroquois vocabu- 
lary known, the publication of which is delayed till 
another week. Among other writers Dr. Cuyler enforces 
duty to the prayer-meeting ; George G. Bain tells of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in army post exchanges; James 
K. Reeve describes the Atlanta Exposition; the Rev. C. 
W. Heisler gives an account of the Messiah craze in Den- 
ver ; Gen. Thomas J. Morgan reports the dedication of the 
Chickamauga National Park; Miss Sophia A. Walker 
gives the contrast between Rubens and Rembrandt as 
painters; Elaine Goodale Eastman tells of the Dakota 
Indian Conference ; Mrs. C. W. Price discusses missionary 





absolutism as illustrated by China Inland Mission; L. 
Greenlee describes the growth of orchids, and E. P. Powell 
and George E. Walsh provide agricultural notes. There 
are poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, Irene Putnam, 
Minne Irving and Lydia Avery Coonley; and stories by 
Katherine Bates, Jean Halifax and Adolphine Hingst. 


WE shall print next week a series of very valuable arti- 
cies designed to illuminate the Silver question. The writ- 
ers will be recognized as able financiers and experts in 
money matters. ‘lhe topics are as follows: 

EFFECT OF FREE SILVER ON FARMER AND LABORER, 
The Hon. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

ZFFECT OF FREE SILVER ON OUR MONETARY SYSTEM- 
The Hon. ELiis H. RoBErts, President Franklin National 
Bank, New York City, 

SFFECT OF FREE SILVER ON DEBTORS AND CREDIT, 
ORS, EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Massachusetts, 

KINDS OF MONEY IN UNITED STATES—OUR 
TARY STANDARD —THE STANDARDS OF FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. The Hon. MAuRICE MUHLEMAN, of 
United States Sub-Treasury, New York City, 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF USE OF SIL- 
VER AS MONEY, FRED Perry Powers, Editor of Jour- 
nal of Commerce, New York City, 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR FREE SILVER, The Hon. WILLIAM 
P, St. Joun, President of Mercantile National Bank, New 
York City, 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR BIMETALLISM, Gen. FRANCIS A. 
WALKER, President of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE GOLD STANDARD, The Hon. 
JOHN DEWITT WARNER, New York City, 

PROBABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLIC AGREE- 
MENT, E. B. ANDREws, D_D., LL.D., President of Brown 
University, 

THE ACT OF 1873, The Hon. Roswett G. Horr, New York 
City. 


MONE- 


THE REV. C, O. GILL, who sails with his wife this week 
as a Presbyterian missionary to China, was captain of the 
’89°Yale football team, and one of the most famous college 
players of the hardy game. At a farewell meeting the new 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., among other things made the following ex- 
traordinary statement: 

* We have the same opportunity in China now that we once 

had in Japan. There we failed to grasp it, and now it is a serious 
question whether it is worth while to send more missionaries to 
Japan. Ten years ago Japan stretched out welcoming arms to 
the West. There was an entire change of thought there. Every- 
thing Western was eagerly absorbed—arts, science, industries 
and military tactics. There was the mighty chance to Christian- 
ize all Japan had men and money been poured in there. It was 
lost, and to-day the question is trembling in the balance whether 
or not we shall withdraw our missionaries from that country, 
where no progress is being made seemingly. Japan having 
learned what she wants, now bids foreigners adieu, politely no- 
tifying them that she needs them no more.” 
When Dr. Brown has been longer in his service he will 
understand the case better. The Christian world poured 
missionaries into Japan more freely than it ever has into 
any other heathen country. Dr. Brown’s own Board de- 
serves especial praise for its great enterprise at the time. 
Nor is it true that heathen Japan is now refusing to re- 
ceive any more missionaries; it is Christian Japan that is 
proposing to take the work off the hands of foreigners. 





THE New Jersey Democrats achieved a new triumph in 
the art of making the worser appear the better, when they 
constructed their platform last week. Everybody remem- 
bers the infamous race-track laws which the Democratic 
Legislature passed a few years ago, with the fullest delib- 
eration and against the most earnest protest of decent 
people. That legislation was so bad that the whole State 


rose in revolt, voted the miserable tools of the gamblers 
out of legislative position, and elected a Republican 
Legislature which swept the laws made for criminals off 
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the statute book. Now comes the Democratic State Con- 
vention with a plank trying to throw the responsibility for 
race-track gambling upon the Republicans, and proposing 
to amend the Constitution so as to prevent the Legislature 
from passing any “ law for the legalization of gambling in 
any form.” We might attribute this excellent proposition 
to a change of heart, if we could find any evidence that it 
was the sincere utterance of the delegates. But many of 
the old crowd of unprincipled leaders, including the 
notorious “ Billy ”” Thompson, were on hand, “‘ the Duke of 
Gloucester,” head and front of race-track gambling, lead- 
ing the county delegation frofm Camden. Does anybody 
suppose that Thompson and his men want to see gambling 
laws made impossible? Not a bit of it. They want to 
trade on public sentiment, deceive the people, and climb 
back into power again. They have nominated an admira- 
ble man for Governor, but that is because they know that 
success was not possible with any one else. Their humbug 
plank against gambling shows deceit and trickery too 
plainly to accomplish its purpose. They must believe that 
the people of New Jersey havea very short memory and 
very little common sense, if they hope to dupe them after 
this fashion. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has taken the first important 
step toward the lifting of our Consular Service to a higher 
plane of efficiency. He has issued an order placing under 
the civil service rules those consular posts which are worth 
not less than $1,000, nor more than $2,500 a year. Hereafter, 
as vacancies occur in these consulates, they are to be filled 
by transfer or promotion from other places under the con- 
trol of the Department of State, where the service is of a 
character to qualify the incumbent for such advancement, 
or by appointment of those who have previously served 
satisfactorily in a consular capacity, or have passed an ex- 
amination to be prescribed by the Secretary of State. Our 
consular service has been a reproach to us, While excel- 
lent men have served us in that capacity, ignorant poli- 
ticians with no qualifications have secured appointments 
to important places, and brought shame and loss upon us 
by their incompetency or dishonesty. Theorder just issued 
affects more than half of our consulates. As changes are 
required to be made, merit instead of partisan prominence 
will be the standard, and we may hope in a few years to 
have a far better consular service. What President Cleve- 
land has begun, his successors, under the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, will carry for ward, until every important post 
is occupied by a trained representative. 





THE strict examinations ordered by Superintendent 
Sheats are mowing down the colored teachers in the Florida 
public schools like grass; but what chance have they to se- 
cure education as teachers, except as Northern benevolence 
helps them? The white student has for his help such in- 
stitutions as the State Agricultural College, at Lake City ; 
the West Florida Seminary, at Tallahassee ; the East Flor- 
ida Seminary, at Gainsville; the White Normal, at De Fu- 
niak; Stetson University, at De Land; Rollins College, at 
Winter Park; Florida Conference College, at Leesburg ; 
Jasper Normal Institute—all conveniently located in the 
State, and all ready and anxious to do for him their best. 
What schools of like grade are opened to the colored stu- 
dent? The Report of the State Superintendent mentions 
one, the Colored Normal, of limited capacity and not over 
eighty students. We find no other mentioned, and no 
other is known to us except such as are sustained by 
Northern benevolence, and are either passed over by the 
Superintendent in contemptuous silence, or are denounced 
with wrathful condemnation. There are in Florida 619 
colored schools to be supplied with teachers ; but where are 
the training schools competent to supply them ? Schools 
like that at Orange Park are “‘ exceedingly exasperating to 
the Negro’s Southern friends’’; but what do the Negro’s 
Southern friends offer him instead? Yet the colored 
teacher is expected to show exactly the same proficiency as 
the white teacher. The State Superintendent assures us 
that ‘ there is no necessity for making exceptions in school 
laws for the benefit of Negro teachers. Only be firm, and 
they will very soon work up torequireddemands.” Bricks 
without straw is not a new device, nor yet quite obsolete. 


LouIs PASTEUR, the most distinguished of French chem- 
ists and biologists, died on last Saturday, at the age of 
seventy-three. Louis Pasteur was a poor man’s son, and, 
after pursuing his studies under difficulties, he became a 
professor of physics in 1848, and since then has beena 
teacher in the most important French schools. He did not 
find his full career until he began the study of fermenta- 
tion, in 1854, at Lille. From this time he was the master 
of the world in that circle of studies which have todo 
with vital processes and diseases in which microbes take a 
part. Having learned the secret of fermentation, and that 
it was something more than a mere process in chemistry, 
and that it depended upon the production of vitalized 
organisms, the way was clearfor him to search out the 
secret of other similar processes. More than any other 
man be developed the methods of cure for diseases of men 
and animals by inoculation. By his methods certain dis- 
eases of sheep have been almost wholly suppressed, while 
his last famous discovery was that of the treatment by in- 
oculation of hydrophobia. His process was based on his 
discovery that the bacteria producing a disease, after a 
number of generations of artificial culture, become less 
deadly ; that inoculation, with these “‘ attenuated ”’ bacte- 
ria, will protect against virulent ones. Later investiga- 
tors found that they could separate the poison secreted by 
the bacteria, and use it for the same purpose. Our savage 
ancestors fought wild beasts; Pasteur taught us the final 
stage, how to fight microbes of diphtheria, typhoid, chol- 
era or tuberculosis, or the venom of serpents and mad 
dogs. But perhaps an equally important work was his ab- 
solute disproof of all assumed spontaneous generation. 
He showed conclusively that no matter how favorable 
might be the conditions for culture, yet if all germs are 
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absolutely excluded the fluids will remain utterly sterile. 
This put an end to all speculations or hypotheses of the 
beginning of life without some antecedent life; and the 
most positive opponents of religious faith have been com- 
pelled to accept his demonstration. He was a man of 
learning and faith, and in him France loses its greatest 
scientific leader. 


THE Atlanta Constitution says that of all the addresses 
made at the opening day of the Exposition at Atlanta, 
*‘ Booker T. Washington’s speech was the hit of the day.” 
This is true; but our contemporary is not so correct when 
it says ‘‘ there never was any Negro problem until certain 
Northern politicians insisted that the property and intelli- 
gence of the South should be placed in charge of those who 
have neither property nor intelligence.”” We do not know 
any Northern politicians who have ever insisted upon that 
or thought of such a thing. The most they have ever 
insisted upon was that voters should vote without in- 
terference. The Constitution also says that Professor 
Washington’s words ‘ought to illuminate the minds of 
those Northern philanthropists who imagine that the 
political advancement of the Negro means his social ad- 
vancement.” We think we know what Northern philan- 
thropists want, and we can assure our Atlanta contem- 
porary that they are not interested in either the Negro’s 
political or social advancement. They concern themselves 
solely with his religious, moral, educational and industrial 
advancement, and they let political and social advancement 
take care of themselves. As to Booker T. Washington, he 
is a good; wise and shrewd man. Hedid not say at Atlanta 
all he felt, for it would not be agreeable or wise, as he gets 
a comfortable appropriation from the State of Alabama. 
His work, tho of great value, is not as important as that of 
the institutions which give a higher education and supply 
a much larger proportion of leaders and teachers. Mr. 
Washington’s teachers are graduates of Fisk, Atlanta, etc. , 
altho he is himself the brilliant graduate of Hampton In- 
dustrial Institute, where he caught General Armstrong’s 
enthusiasm. 


IT is the fate of the Liberal Party in England to propose 
reforms, to bring them to the verge of acceptance, and then 
to be defeated and leave the accomplishment of their work 
to the Conservatives. The administration of Lord Salis- 
bury will not break the precedent. Once more there 
is to be a session or two of Parliament devoted to Ireland; 
and while the present Government will propose somewhat 
less than was proposed by Mr. Gladstone, it will yet pro- 
vide a foundation for further amendments which can be 
made in succeeding years. Still more remarkable is a 
proposition which it is announced will be brought before 
the House of Lords by Lord Salisbury for the amendment 
of its constitution. At present every English member of 
the aristocracy, head of a house, whether an idiot or a 
blackguard, has the right of a seat, and the right to help 
make the laws of the Kingdom. It is announced that a 
change will be made so that only a limited number of the 
lords, as is the case with the English and Scotch lords, 
shall be members of the Upper House. It is probable that 
some two hundred will be selected out of the entire num- 
ber, and those not thus selected will be eligible to a seat 
in the House of Commons. They will probably, as in 
Scotland, be chosen by vote of their own number for every 
Parliament. This will greatly improve the quality and 
character of the Upper House. But what the Liberals 
want is not that the House of Lords should be mended, 
but that it should be ended. They do not wish it strength- 
ened, but rather weakened and overthrown. If the selec- 
tion is by theirown vote, the lords will maintain even 
more assuredly the Conservative character of the body, 
for a Liberal lord will not be chosen except as an act of 
gracious magnanimity. 





.... We lose and Washington gains Dr. Talmage. The 
First Presbyterian Church is not a large one, is notina 
fashionable locality, but it will have as big audiences as it 
can hold when Dr. Talmage opens his mouth there every 
Sunday evening. He has been burned out three times in 
Brooklyn, and his church, the largest in the Presbyterian 
denomination, has just faded away and disappeared. What 
Dr. Talmage needs is a platform, and some one else todirect 
the church. He is a great preacher, earnest, enthusiastic 
and peculiar, and a great power; but his power is not in 
organizing church work. He will be associated at Wash- 
ington with Dr. Byron Sunderland, whose church, with less 
than four hundred members, gave last year for benevolent 
objects more thanthe Brooklyn Tabernacle gave in half a 
dozen years. We regret that he leaves us, and we antici- 
pate for him a continuance in Washington of his great suc- 
cess and fame. 


..--The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Italian Kingdom, The Catholic Herald calis the 
**Devil’s jubilee,’ and declares that ‘‘ American Catholics 
cannot be too careful to avoid the reading of the so-called 
liberal discussions of the Roman question.’’ Those that 
take that view it calls “‘ miserable cowards,’’ whose words 
are ‘ full of errors and lies,’’ whose doctrine is ‘‘infamous.”’ 
No worse advice could be given to a people than that they 
avoid reading both sides of a controverted subject. Such 
a policy is the essence of obscurantism, and makes bigots. 
A people that is taught not to investigate, and which sub- 
mits to an index of forbidden books, cannot help falling 
behind in the race of intelligence. Nor is it a policy which 
will preserve piety and faith. 


....Suppose the name Holy Catholic Church is substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal Church,” as some propose, 
it will not be so called populariy. Amid so many sects 
which belong to the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church” of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, there must be some way of distinguishing each. 
We should have to write Holy Catholic (Protestant Episco- 
pal) Church. That is too long. Let us have something 
short and distinctive, if a change is to be made, 
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....One of the oddest of late religious events is the Mo- 
hammedan prayer offered by the son of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan at the tomb of St. Peter in Rome for the repose 
of St. Peter’s soul. Not quite as grotesque, perhaps, is the 
fact that it was a Jewish judge who decided, last week, 
in this city, what should be done with a fund of $50,000 
given tothe American Missionary Association to start an 
impossible Christian mission in the Sidan. 


.... Lhe white pastor of a white Congregational church 
in Roseland, La., invited a colored Congregational pastor 
in New Orleans to exchange with him ona Sunday not long 
ago. The neighborhood threatened a lynching; the ex- 
change did not take place, and the Roseland pastor has 
prudently taken another pastorate. There is Christianity ! 


.... The venerated and beloved Father Sylvester Malone 
calls upon all ecclesiastics to ‘‘ sustain the brave defender 
of law and a sober and quiet Sunday,” and adds, ‘‘God 
prosper Theodore Roosevelt!’ We are getting more and 
more Catholic support. 


...‘' The front wheel of the Lord’s chariot,’’ is the pleas- 
ing term by which Dr. Talmage designates the press. This 
isa handsome return for the abuse which a portion of the 
press bas poured upon him. 


...-The Yale seniors have voted to wear gowns every 
Sunday. Every night isenough. 








MODERN SURGERY. 


WE are glad that our readers so highly appreciate the 
series of articles we gave them, September 12th, on Modern 
Surgery. It was, according to our correspondents and our 
contemporaries, a number of very great interest, second 
only, some say, to the great Lincoln issue. One ofthe mer- 
chant princes of Boston, a man well known for his benevo- 
lent work, writes ordering twenty extra copies of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of September 12th, containing the fourteen 
articles on ‘‘ Modern Surgery.”” He purposes to give them 
to the surgeons of a certain hospital in which he takes a 
deep interest. 

Another well-known philanthropist, among the most 
prominent and wealthy citizens in Chicago, writes us as 
follows: 

I am not a physician, and possibly my judgment is less 
unbiased than were I, but lam prompted todrop youa line ex- 
pressive of my high estimate of the value of your issue of Sep 
tember 12th. Such presentation of the history, development, 
methods and possibilities of Modern Surgery will exert an edu- 
eating and elevating influence upon your readers that can 
hardly be estimated, coupled with which will be a reflex influence 
upon the medical faculty itself. 





A Presbyterian minister writes: 


I wish to offer my thanks for the last issue of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Itisa magnificent number. The articles on medicine and 
surgery will do a world of good. I would submit to an operation 
far more readily since reading what these practical men say. 
Please give us another such number as soon as possible. 


Another correspondent says: 


Your Surgical issue was one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive numbers you have ever published. I enjoyed it much, 
and am obliged for knowledge obtained. 


We append a few notices of the press: 


TnE INDEPENDENT in its issue of September 12th gave us a re- 
markable symposium on the present development of surgical 
science. Some of the papers are peculiarly able and interesting, 
and, being largely free of technical terms, are comprehensible to 
the average reader. It isa fine specimen of journalistic enter- 
prise.—Methodist Protestant. 


THE INDEPENDENT devoted a large proportion of its pages last 
week to a series of articles by leading surgeons on ** Modern Sur- 
gery ” and the steps in its development. It is impossible to name 
the interesting things said about the use of anesthetics in surgi- 
cal operations, the modern treatment of tumors, inflammatory 
and cerebral diseases, antiseptics, the surgery of the eye, opera- 
tions for deformities, operations of recent years, and the sketch 
given of the surgical possibilities of the future. Such a sympo- 
sium startles us by showing how far men bave traveled in the 
treatment of all sorts of diseases since the days of Hippocrates. 
How far they will yet travel who knows? They have only begun 
‘to possess the land; but we can confidently hope for the time 
when science will overcome and no disease be incurable.—Chris- 
tian Standard. 


Our vigilant and efficient contemporary, THE INDEPENDENT, 
frequently makes its columns achannel of useful information to 
the whole public. Last week its pages were opened to expository 
papers by a number of eminent specialists on the subject of mod- 
ern surgery. The advance in the science within the last quar- 
ter of acentury is particularly emphasized. By anesthetics, an- 
tiseptics and the application of knowledge derived from the 
study of bacteriology to sterilization of fluids and air, the science 
of surgery has been revolutioniged. And while there may be 
some superstition attending the discoveries and a certain profes- 
sional fussiness developed, the revolution has been, on the whole, 
both beautifuland beneficent. Dr. Peterson expresses the opin- 
jon that *‘ the science of surgery will probably never make much 
further advance, for the simple reason that there are no other 
regions to explore.”’ Perfecting of means, methods and skill in 
manipulation will constitute the progress in time to come.—Dr. 
ATWOOD, in Christian Leader. 


If any of our readers have the interest and a few hours to 
spend upon some popular and yet authoritative statements re- 
garding the astonishing progress in the mastery of disease which 
recent years have witnessed, he cannot do better than to order 
from a newsdealer the New York INDEPENDENT of September 
12th. In that number are massed a series of fourteen articles, 
covering thirty-six columns, written by eminent physicians and 
surgeons, most of them connected with the hospitals and medical 
schools of New York City or practitioners in that city. The series 
is a most valuable and instructive one for the perusal of intelli- 
gent,unprofessional people,who wish to keep abreast of the times. 
The information conveyed any reader is liable to find of special 
benefit in the event of personal or family sickness. . . . When 
such themes as these are popularly treated by competent men, it 
is evident that we have something of general value. For half the 
price of the cheapest lecture on a health subject, the whole series 
can be procured and kept for repeated reading. A wide reading 
of the series would be of decided benefit in any communit y.— 
Fall River (Mass.) Evening News. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Heligions Intelligence. 


THE DAKOTA CONFERENCE. 


BY MRS. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 


THE Annual Conference of the Dakota Mission, with 
about three hundred delegates in attendance, closes here 
today. The tents of the Christian Indians, numbering, 
with their families, twelve hundred or more, gleam white 
against the sunburnt grass and the yellowing timber. 
This is a picturesque, if solitary spot on the Sisseton reser- 
vation—the prettiest place, says one of the mission teachers, 
that has ever been chosen for our yearly meeting. A back- 
ground of broken, wooded hills lies beyond the large en- 
campment, while on the other side are vast reaches of 
purple prairie. 

The Rev. John P. Williamson, the pioneer missionary, be- 
loved of the people, is absent at adying bed, and his familiar 
presence, as also that of the Rev. Thomas Riggs, is greatly 
missed from the gathering. There is a goodly representa- 
tion of preachers, both native and white, with their wives, 
from the various agencies, and some of the lady teachers 
from mission schools have come long distances to attend. 

We reached here on the afternoon of the 11th, and a pre- 
liminary meeting of the Y. M. C. A. was arranged for that 
evening. At the opening session of the Conference on the 
morning of the 12th, after all the delegates had presented 
their credentials, the Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, of Santa, gave an 
an address on ‘‘Fundamental Points of the Gospel Mes- 
sage.” An interesting discussion followed on the question: 
“ Are the Indians ready for citizenship ?”? Some upheld 
one side, and some the other; but it was made manifest 
that most of the speakers, and yet more the mass of the 
people, apprehended but vaguely what was meant by the 
term “citizenship.” Probably they will never quite grasp 
itin the abstract; there is nothing for it but the test of 
actual experience. 

A number of topics for discussion had been previously 
arranged, and Mr. Frederick Riggs gave an animated 
send-off to the question, ‘‘ How are the Indians to earn 
their own living ?”” He took up the Dakota word for “‘ cit- 
izenship,” which means, literally, ‘owning themselves,” 
and fearlessly pointed out that a man who is supported by 
the Government cannot be said to own his own body. It 
belongs to those who feed him! If the Indian would be 
free he must be self sustaining. 

A tall, shrewd-featured Dakota pastor arose and told of 
his personal struggles to make a living for his family, with 
an inimitable dry humor that captured his audience. 
When the Rev. John Eastman, who occupied the chair, 
and sat with watch in hand to see that the speakers did 
not exceed the prescribed five minutes, was obliged to give 
him a reminder, the tall preacher only paused to remark, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that, having faced the dust for 
many weary miles, and lain down on the ground for many 
a night in order to make his speech at the Conference, it 
was pretty hard that he should not even be allowed to fin- 
ish it! 

Another native pastor told of his success in raising small 
fruits, and of having made several hundred dollars in a 
year by this means. One man extolled agriculture as the 
only honest calling, and another was sure there was more 
money in stock raising. The closing argument by Mr. 
Eastman showed the narrowness of their views, and bade 
the Indians restrict themselves to no one occupation, but 
each do what he could do best. I wished some one had 
added that each man must also strike out for himself as an 
individual and meet outside competition before he could 
permanently succeed. 

At the afternoon sessions the year’s work at the various 
mission stations was reported by the delegates, showing, 
in the opinion of the senior missionary present, Mr. Alfred 
L. Riggs, a gain in interest and support of religious work. 
The Women’s Society also met, and followed up the divi- 
sive action of last year by splitting in two along sectarian 
lines, There was organized a Presbyterian and a Congre- 
gational society, and each was addressed by a number of 
native and white women active in Church work. An ex- 
cellent and new feature of the work at Santee Agency was 
described and recommended to all—namely, the formation 
of Mothers’ Circles for mutual help and improvement. 
Surely nothing can be so much needed among these loving 
but densely ignorant mothers, 

The financial reports showed a total of nearly two thou- 
sand dollars as the net result of the offerings made dur- 
ing the year by these poor, struggling little churches and 
societies. The evenings were devoted to the meetings of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, which numbers 
now thirty-one branches among the Dakotas. They pre- 
sented their reports and were addressed by Mr. Copeland, 
International Secretary for the Northwest, Dr. Eastman, 
Secretary for the Indians, and others. Progress was evi- 
denced by the appointment of a committee of twelve, who 
will assist in improving the organization and be responsi- 
ble for the effectiveness of the work on the several reserva- 
tions. 

A new set of officers was elected for the Conference, and 
the place of meeting for next year decided by vote—‘‘ on 
the Hill,’’ Yankton Agency, South Dakota. 

Mauy interesting speeches and discussions cannot be 
mentioned for lack of space. The sessions were very long, 
occupying nearly the whole day. On this beautiful Sun- 
day morning the canvas tabernacle was crowded at the 
communion [service, and other religious services in the 
afternoon and evening will conclude a helpful and hopeful 
meeting. 

MOUNTAIN HEAD, NoRTH DAKOTA. 


aa 


THE question of electric lights has disturbed the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Sacred Congregation, it 
is reported, has issued an edict that they may be used in 
the churches, but not at the altar, where the wax candle 
pee | is permissible. Telephones, it ow. have been in- 
troduced in convents, but they may used only in the 
presence of two sisters. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG THE ARTISTS IN 
PARIS 


BY THE REV. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 


It isstatesmanship of the highest order, and all religious 
direction belongs to the highest type of generalship, on the 
part of the Rev. Dr. Morgan and his colaborers, which has 
created the work of St. Luke’s Chapel for artists in the 
Latin quarter of Paris, that part of the metropolis made 
familiar to us by Du Maurier’s inimitable sketches of 
“Trilby.””. The artist loves the non-conventional, the 
poor, the Bohemian element even in his religion, and 
many young students who might never care to visit the 
large churches of the Holy Trinity, on the Avenue de 
)’Alma, or the English church, or the various Protestant 
congregations, are tempted by the fervent simplicity, and 
picnic-like character of this little tin and wooden chapel 
with the Stars and Stripes waving from a flagpole on the 
grassplot by the gate. Moreover, Paris is to-day emphat- 
ically the city of art, and it is great Christian foresight 
which seeks to impress in advance upon the mind of the 
artist who is soon to return to America those Christian 
ideals which will unconsciously find their way to the 
pallet, brush and canvas. 

“It will be a great thing if we can help to give art a 
Christian tone,” said Dr. Morgan, on this occasion ; ‘‘ for it 
will help in the work of making America over again. 
Therefore let us begin with the artists bere.” 

On this visit to the chapel of St. Luke nearly a hundred 
artists were present in the little building. A beautiful 
painting of Christ walking among the lilies adorned the 
simple chancel end ; and the Rev. Samuel P. Kelley, min- 
ister in charge, preached a vigorous and practical and 
thoroughly non-conventional sermon to the gathered con- 
gregation in this old and far-famed Latin quarter. In. 
deed, one soon comes to the conclusion that the vigorous 
American in Europe is the strongest, boldest, most ag- 
gressive type of the genus Christian to be found there, and 
this new, fresh, American Church life in the heart of Eu- 
rope is full of suggestive possibilities. Whatif the Amer- 
ican religious life in Europe to-day should bea possible 
flank movement on the part of the great cause of foreign 
missions ? 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


> 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THe annual report of the Foreiga Missionsof the 
Moravian Church showsa deficit of $27,115, due very largely 
to a falling off in receipts from legacies, which were $25,714 
less in 1894 than in the previous year. 


...-The thirty-first anniversary of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Mt. Airy, Penn., was held last week. 
There were addresses by Drs. J. A. Kunkeiman, G. F. 
Krotel, T. L. Seip, and A. Spaeth, the Hon. J. F. Miller, 
the Hon. M. D. Harter, and others. 


....The historic buildings at Avignon, once occupied by 
the Popes, but for some time used as barracks, are to be 
restored at the expense of the Town Council, and some of 
the enthusiastic residents claim that the next Pope will be 
elected there and make it his residence. 


....-The formal call of Dr. Talmage has been issued and 
accepted, and the new co-pastor is to preach bis first ser- 


mon October 27th. Dr. Sunderland is not to withdraw, and . 


the present co-pastor, the Rev. Adolos Allen, is not to be 
disturbed. Dr. Talmage is to have exclusive charge of the 
evening services, and Dr. Sunderland and Mr. Allen are to 
divide the other services. 


.... The Schwenkfeldians celebrated, last week, at Read- 
ing, Penn., the 16ist anniversary of the landing of their 
ancestors at Philadelphia. The landing was on September 
23d, and the next day has always been observed asaspecial 
day of Thanksgiving. According to the last census, they 
number 306 communicants, with four organizations, six 
churches and three ministers. 


....On the occasion of the celebration of the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of his birthday,last week, Dr. Edward McGlynn 
read to acompany of friends several extracts from corre- 
spondence betweer himself and Archbishop Corrigan and 
Mgr. Satolli, showing that their feeling toward him was 
very cordial,and stated that he had received last December 
the promise of a place in this city as soon as it could be 
arranged. 

....The ninth annual convention of Christian Workers 
in this country and Canada will be held in New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 7th to 15th. It will be under the charge of the 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, of the Moody Institute, Chicago. The 
topics for discussion will, as before, have special reference 
to the most successful methods of Christian work among 
the classes not reached by the ordinary work of the 
Church. 


....The General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church at a special session at Belfast, September 11th, 
elected the Rev. Mr. Hammel, of Luryan, as successor to 
Dr. Watts in thechair of Theology in the Assembly College 
at Belfast. Dr. Edgar, of Dublin, was the candidate of 
the Liberals, and Dr. Wilson, of Belfast, of the extreme 
Conservatives. Mr. Hammel seems to have represented 
the moderates. 


....A writer in The Christian Guardian, of Toronto, 
speaking of Sunday observance in Manitoba, says: 

* For fourteen harvests in Manitoba and the Northwest, I never 
saw a binder at work, or a man or teaminthe field doing any 
kind of work on Sunday. In Manitoba this is a rule that suffers 
no exceptions. I know of no locality in Ontario where the au- 
thority of the Sabbath is more strictly reverenced than in Mani- 
toba. Winnipeg, morally, is as good a city as Toronto. One of 
the last acts of our Legislature was to render it illegal for any 
city or center to grant permission to run street cars on the Lord’s 
Day. No: Manitoba people do not work on Sunday. They rest 
from labor, and attend church to worship God.” 
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----The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a letter 
to Bishop Potter, of this city, announcing that prepara- 
tions are being made for another Lambeth Conference of 
Bishons of the Anglican Communion to be held in July, 
1897, and to commemorate the thirteenth centenary of the 
coming to England of St. Augustine. Special request is 
made for suggestions as to topics of general interest and 
importance suitable for discussion in the Conference. 


--.-One of the chief causes for the remarkable growth of 
the Lutheran Church in this country is the fact that she 
knows how to hold her youth through her Church school 
system. Té whatextent this is development can be gleaned 
from the examples furnished by recent reports from some 
of the Chicago churches. Pastor Reinke reports 975 pupils 
in his congregational school, taught by 10 men; Pastor 
Engelbrecht has 880 pupils, in charge of 8 teachers: Pastor 
Succop bas 778 pupils, in charge of 9 teachers; Pastor 
Schnette has 607 pupils and 7 teachers; Pastor Wag- 
ner has 589 pupils and 7 teachers: Pastor Hoelter has 580 
pupils and 6 teachers. Other Chicago churches report pro- 
portionally, as also do other Lutheran centers, such as St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne and others. 


....At the Annual Diocesan Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held in this city last week, resolutions 
were passed cordially indorsing the action of the city gov- 
ernment in enforcing the Sunday closing of saloons. A 
resolution was offered, which, while recognizing fully the 
personal liberty of all the clergy, yet urgently recommended 
the practice of total abstinence: but it was lost. <A reso- 
lution was also presented favoring the change of the name 
of the Church; but it was withdrawn in view of the fact 
that there was no time for full discussion. Bishop Potter, 
however, was understood as cordially approving a change. 
Dr. Clendenin, the mover of the resolution, said that he 
should prefer the name Holy Catholic Church to corre- 
spond with the creed. 

...-The Epworth 
people’s societies. 


Heratd urges a federation of young 
While still, as in the past, heartily in 
favor of denominational organization, it is as heartily in 
favor of interdenominational co-operation, and expresses 
some surprise that an effort to secure a conference between 
representative members of the Epworth League and repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Endeavor Society, which was 
begun five years ago, bas hitherto failed. A great mass 
convention of the various organizations, it says, is perhaps 
impracticable, but urges that a few hundred of each could 
get together and consult with much mutual benefit. All 
alike desire to promote Christian citizenship and missions, 
rescue work and other similar movements, and all should 
work in harmony—such harmony as can only be secured by 
mutual consultation. 

..-- The official embassy, sent by the Negus, or King of 
Abyssinia to the Czar of Petersburg, may prove to be the 
beginning of an important move in the Eastern Church. 
The Abyssinian is really the oldest section of the Orthodox 
Church, altho it has not. been in organic connection with the 
Church since the Synod of Chalcedon in 451, when the mon- 
ophysitic views of the Egyptian and Abyssinian Church- 
es were condemned. But in organization, faith and wor- 
ship the modern Abyssinian Church represents a stereo- 
typed embodiment of the Greek Church of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The consciousness of a oneness with the 

7reek Anatolian Church has in recent years been aroused 
to a noteworthy degree in the Church of Abyssiria: and 
the Czar, as the political head of the Church, made an 
effort toward reaching an understanding with Abyssinians 
some six years ago through the colonist scheme of Asbkan- 
off, which, however, failed. The Abyssinianis by uo means 
the meanest among the remnants and remains of the once 
powerful Oriental Church. While the Armenians, Syrians 
and other Eastern national Churches have lost their na- 
tional organ‘zation, the Abyssinian has been able to pre- 
serve this intact, even against the attacks of ten centuries 
and more made by the Moslem powers. The Christianity of 
Abyssinia is, indeed, little more than formalism: but a re- 
vival of the truth in this gifted people is by no means an 
impossibility. 

....Mr. W.H. Rice has been studying the statistics of 
contributions to foreign missions by the Congregational 
churches as set forth in the Year Book with the following 
results: 

“An apparent increase of 144 in the number of contributing 
churches over the number reported in 1893. 

“An increase of 5,060 in the active membership. 

** A decreas> of $35.443 from the amount contributed to Foreign 
Missions in 1893. 

Amount contributed to all 


CAUSES ....00....00seeee+ .£9,974,935 or per active member. $24 25 
Amount contributed to 
Home Expenses......... 7.035307“ - 17 16 
Amount contributed to all 
eT 1,815,484 “* ° ig 4 41 
Amount contributed to For- 
eign’ Missions........... 374,627 
or an average per active member of about.. 91 


1,622 churches, with an active membership of 95,161, are put down 
as giving 0 to Foreign Missions. 
59 churches, with a total 


membership of. .......... 2,444 gave $59 or $1 for each church 
77 churches, with a _ total 

membership of............ 3,869 l44eor 2 ia oi 
76 churches, with a _ total 

membership of............ 4,381 Wor 3 sl wi 
69 churches, with a _ total 

membership of............ 3,582 “ 276o0r 4 sal » 
159 churches, with a_ total 

membership of............ 10,654 “* Tor 5 


....For some years the American Missionary Association 
has been in charge of a fund with which it has not known 
exactly what to do. It was started by the well-known 
Robert Artbington, of Leeds, England, for the purpose of 
establishing a mission in the Sfiidan. The Freedmen’s 
Mission Aid Society raised some money, the American 
Missionary Association raised some,and the whole ;mount, 
something less than $50,000, was placed in the hands of 
the latter society. An expedition was sent up the Nile and 
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into the Sfidan, in 1881, under the Jead of Henry M. Ladd, 
D.D., of Cleveland, O., and plans were arranged for the 
commencement of the work. The breaking out of the 
Sfidan war prevented the carrying ont of the plans, and at 
no time since has there seemed to be any prospect of suc- 
cess. After deducting the expense of the expedition the 
fund bas Jain idle, the society being unable to apply it to 
other purposes because ofthe strict limitations in the deed 
of gift by Mr. Arthington. The Association has for several 
years been attempting to make arrangements by which 
the money could be returned to Mr. Arthington and the 
other givers or used for some kindred purpose: but his con- 
sent could not be secured. At last a friendly suit was 
brought in this country to determine what should be done 
with the money and Judge Cardozo has decided that it be 
returned as far as possible to the donors, after deducting 
allexnenses connected with the management of the suit. 
The fund now amounts to $53,000. 


.... The Pennsylvania Bible Institute is an organization 
in Philadelphia established chiefly to supply lay workers 
for the foreign fields. For that purpose it endeavors to 
give earnest Christian young men and women whose lives 
are given to distinctively Christian work a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and its use and of the world’s mis- 
sion fields, and to fit them as effective workers in either 
home or foreign fields. There is a regular course of study 
divided into two terms of eight months each, from October 
to May, inclusive. In this instruction there are three fun- 
damental things: (1) The Bible is the only text book: (2) 
the method of instruction follows the method of revelation. 
Instead of teaching propositions. however true they may 
be, supported by proof texts, the truth under study is 
traced in its historic development in the body of Scripture 
itself; (3) an obligatory course in missionary geography 
and statistics. Among the biblical topics are the Inspira- 
tion and Authority of the Bible, the Dispensational Di- 
visions of the Bible, the Pentateuch, the Historical, Poet- 
ical and Prophetical Writings,the Gospels of Matthewand 
Jobn, the various Epistles, and also an outline of the Life 
of Christ. The doctrinal topics include God as revealed in 
both the Old and New Testaments, as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; the Old Testament doctrine of man, of sin, 
redemption and atonement, and the New Testament doc- 
trine of sin, atonement, justification, sanctification, the 
future state and the Church of God. New Testament Greek 
has a special department, as has also the personal and 
homiletical uses of the Scriptures. The general basis of 
the institute is evangelical and undenominational, and the 
truths especially emphasized are the divinity, substitu- 
tional atonement and premillennial coming of Christ, the 
personal indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, salvation by faith alone, 
the eternal conscious existence of the lost and the evan 
gelization of the world as the special mission of the 
Church in this age. No student will be allowed to grad- 
uate who does not accept these doctrines. Two large 
buildings have been erected for the institute in the high- 
est section of West Philadelphia Tey are well lighted, 
heated and ventilated, and have accommodations for 
eighty students. Tuition is free, and the cost of board and 
room is 84 a week, payable in advance. Students are 
expected to live in the Home unless special arrangements 
are made with the superintendent. Among the teachers 
are the Rev. C. I. Schofield. D.D., of Dallas, Tex., who is 
the principal instructor, having general charge of the 
course and conducting the final examination. Associated 
with him are Prof. W. G. Morehead, D.D., of Xenia, O.; 
Prof. E. F. Stroeter, of New York ; the Rev. B. F. Ward, of 
Boston, Mass., and others. Thegeneral method of instruc- 
tion of the course is by lectures, followed by oral and writ- 
ten examination. The Institute has recently sent out a 
band of eight missionaries, including three ordained min- 
isters, two laymen and three single ladies. A farewell 
meeting was held at the Institute, and the party sailed 
about the middle of August for East Africa via Scotland 
and the Suez Canal. They expect to land at Mombasa, 
and proceed to Mt. Kilimanjaro and establish a station, 
from which point they will work north along the moun- 
tains to the Sudan. The leader is the Rev. P. Cameron 
Scott, who has already spent some yearsin the interior of 
Africa. A second band, probably larger,it is said, will 


start as soon as word comes back from Mr. Scott that the 


field is ready for them. 








Missions. 
MISSIONARY ABSOLUTISM. 


BY MRS. CHARLES W. PRICE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOagD. 








It has been our pleasure and privilege since living in 
this province to meet as guestsin our home a large and 
representative number of the China Inland Missionaries. 

While reading an editorial in THE INDEPENDENT for 
January 17th, ‘Is There a Republic of God ?” [ thought of 
several things in connection with our acquaintance with 
the mission, thoughts which are expressed in part by the 
editorial. 

The position claimed by Mr. Taylor as quoted from his 
recent pamphlet, to the effect that majorities find no place 
in the Word of God, is certainly questioned by a majority 
of the mission in this vicinity. It is much criticised, 
sometimes in favor of, but more often as opposed to his 
claim. That they sign a sort of oath of allegiance is doubt- 
less true. We have been told, too, that sometimes this 
oath of allegiance is one of the last things they see before 
leaving for China; in fact, it has been presented after all 
arrangements for coming to China have been made and 
even while on board tbe steamer just ready to start. 
Under these conditions it is not strange if some of them 
find the oath too bioding after mature reflection, and 
especially after they are on the field and know from ex- 
perience what this involves. 
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Those who have objected to the autocratic rule grant that, 
in general, the “Principles and Practice” are not at all 
contrary to their ideas of government; but to abs>lute in- 
fallible control, many do most seriously object. They 
claim that the Conncil is a mere figurehead and really has 
no authority opposed to Mr. Taylor. 

The astonishment of THE INDEPENDENT ‘‘that large 
numbers of consecrated, able Christian workers from vari- 
ous countries are willing to accept this teaching 
as the interpretation of God’s will to them” only seconds 
the astonishment we have felt in coming into personal 
relations with some of them. That they are able and con- 
secrated only adds to the astonishment: but we feel sure 
the implicit believers are very largely in the minority. 

It is wonderful, however, how smoothly things seem to 
move. The different nationalities represented by English, 
Scotch, Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and Americans, 
from Canada and the States, form a combination that 
would be extremely difficult for any other man to control 
better than Mr. Taylor does. In addition to this we fitd in 
the mission all shades of religious belief; those who are 
strict observers of the Sabbath, others very lax; the ex- 
treme in the idea of healing by faith, that will not use gly- 
cerin on sore and bleeding hands or vaselin on blistered 
heels: while Mr. Taylor is a medical man and uses medi- 
cine largely asa meansinthe work. Can-one conceive of a 
greater medley working for one object ? There is probably 
no other body of workers in the world holding as many 
differing views as does this mission. The difference is not 
limited to these doctrinal points, but extends to faith and 
lack of faith in the infallibility of theirself-appointed rule. 

That the comparative smoothness is on the surface is 
apparent. Subterranean rumblings and occasional up- 
heavals prove there is no royal road to the successful con- 
trol of missions, and that this mission is no exception to 
the rule. These rumblings, almost invariably, are occa- 
sioned by this idea of the sovereignty of God in man, in 
the person of Mr. Taylor. 

Said one gentleman, in giving his reason for leaving the 
mission : ‘‘ I asked Mr. Taylorif he considered a violation 
of his rules as equal to a violation of the will of God, and 
he said : ‘I certainly do,’ which settled it with me.’’ Others 
have had a similar experience; resulting, sometimes, in 
like upheavals, but more often, lately, in the Independents 
retaiviug their connection with the mission, while they do 
their owninterpreting of God’s will for them. That these 
members are wealthy and literally independent may be 
accidental: butitis said a man with money does as he 
pleases ; ‘‘ but we poor fellows must do as we’re tol.’’ This 
seeming partiality is what one would expect with sucha 
system. 

There are those who delight in the fact that Mr. Taylor 
is their pope, and seriously call himso, It certainly re- 
lieves them of much responsibility! Others ridicule the 
idea : while yet another class claim there is no cause for 
collision between themselves and Mr. Taylor, that he 
never dictates to them in an arbitrary way. And, again, 
wecan only wonder that so many opposites have hung to- 
gether so long and so well under the leadership of one man. 

That these elements of discord seriously endanger the 
life of the mission as Mr. Taylor's Mission cannot be 
ignored. But that the consecrated men and women who 
form his mission are to be used more in the future than in 
the past for the redemption of China we trust and believe. 
We hope there will be some safer, better plan for holding 
them together; for should Mr. Taylor’s connection with 
the work be severed, there probably would be no other man 
willing or able to claim what he does, or as successfully 
control the valuable force of workers. 

It isto be deplored that so many lives have been virtu- 
ally sacrificed to mistaken ideas of denying the flesh ; but 
how far Mr. Taylor is responsible I cannot say. Most peo- 
ple would shrink from any degree of responsibility con- 
cerning the lives of these deluded self-martyrs. Itisawful 
to what an extent this idea can be carried, until it results 
in the overthrow of reason and death. Some of the saddest 
cases I bave ever known have been in connection with this 
mission; but Mr. Taylor cannot be held responsible for all 
these delusions only as they may result from that greatest 
of all delusions, that bis judgment in every case is better 
than their own. 

Ina religious paper I noticed recently a reference to the 
methods of the Salvation Army, especially in the work in 
foreign fields: that they conform to customs, dres:, etc., 
and live very economically ; the suggestion was made that 
other missions might profit by their exumple. What the 
Salvation Army maydo I knownot: but I feel sure friends 
at home get very wrong impressions from some of these 
glowing reports, and they would know more if they could 
live awhile in mission work. 

For instance, other methods and missions suffer in com- 
parison with some of the reports concerning the China In- 
land Mission. 

The impression is made that a vast amount of work 
is done with a small expenditure of money. If the whole 
truth were known it would be found that some of the work 
that helps make this reputation is carried on by wealthy 
individuals: other workers are solely supported by friends 
at home; while others have the public remittance supple- 
mented by funds from private sources. 

Churches in America support many or all of the Scandi- 
navian friends we have met, who are associated with this 

mission, and they receive no pecuniary aid from the mis- 
sion funds. 

Then, also, pathetic claims are made that this mission is 
peculiarly a ‘‘ Faith” mission. Heart-rending stories are 
told of how the Lord let them come just to the verge of 
want, then miraculously opened his generous hand and 
supplied their need. There may be instances of God's spe- 
cial providence in this mission, as there are in all our lives: 
but that their work is on a basis of faith different from 
that of other missions is not true. The~ have their Presi- 
dent in Mr. Taylor: a Board of Directors, ostensibly for 
conducting and advising affairs: they have their busine-s 
agents and secretaries, located at convenient distances for 
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transacting business, and their missionaries receive their 
remittances as regularly and mechanically as we do. 

Distance lends enchantment tv missionary work as well 
as other things ; and reports may often be very misleading, 
because thoughtless friends at home imagine the China 
Inland Mission to be peculiar in its faith and in its ability 
to do much with little; while it would be well if they 
could know facts as they exist, and could temper their 
judgments accordingly. 

Fen Cuno Fo, CHtna. 








Diblical Research. 
OLD TESTAMENT TEXTUAL STUDIES. 


BIBLE students will be interested in a series of articles be- 
gun by W. Bacher, in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society on “‘ The Beginnings of the Hebrew Grammar,” 
the first installment of which, covering sixty-two pages ap 
pears in Heft I, Vol. 49, of the Zeitschrift. The investiga- 
tions are chiefly of an historico-grammatical,nature and as 
such offer to the Hebrew grammarian much new material 
from sources accessible to comparatively few. His analysis 
of the oldest Hebrew literature, especially the Targums 
and Mishna, shows that aside from a few technical terms 
retained in later grammars, such as singular and plural, 
masculine and feminine, perfect and future, but few 
grammatical elements have sprung from the “ tradition 
literature ’’ of the Jews. Work of this kind begins with 
the Massora, altho the object of the Massoretes was pri- 
marily the settling and fixing of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Bacher calls the Massora ‘“‘the real cradle of 
Hebrew Grammar,” altho scientific or accurate work in 
this regard cannot be claimed for those times and men. In 
view of the fact that in the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament, as is seen from the works of Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, Ryssel, Cornill and others, the 
question as to the reliable or non-reliable character of the 
Massoretic text over against the versions, especially tke 
Septuagint, is an apple of contention and a inatter of prime 
importance for settling the principles, methods and man- 
ners of conducting Lower Criticism, it is of special inter- 
est to see what a philological scholar like Bacher has to 
say concerning the work of the Massoretes in general. In 
speaking of the settlement of the vowel system by them 
he says: 

“The traditional knowledge incorporated in the readings of 
the text reaches up to a period not far removed from the time 
when the language was still living. With the biblical text there 
was retained in the instruction of the schools, in the liturgies of 
the synagog, and through the particular care of official students 
and traditionalists, a knowledge of the Scriptures that can 
almost be called a living knowledge, and which really was main- 
tained without any interruption. And even if some matters 
were handed down in an erroneous form, and in certain details 
and particulars mistakes had crept in, and the pronunciation of 
the vowels were, in a certain sense, influenced by the Aramaic 
speech of those who handed it down, yet on the whole the vowel 
pronunciation of the Massoretes, as incorporated in our biblical 
texts, must be regarded as the most reliable basis for our knowl- 
edge of the letter sounds, their changes and the word formation 
inthe Hebrew. A reconstruction of the living Hebrew language, 
in so far as this is at all possible—a determination of the phonetic 
laws of the language and their forms—has become possible 
through the extraordinary memory feats and care of the Masso- 
retes. Wecan almost say that in the vocalization of the Masso- 
retes is involved, by implication, the entire grammar of the He- 
brew language.” 

On the vexed question as to the history of the vowel sys- 
tem, Bacher declares that in all probability it originated 
in Babylonia. This is even true of the Tiberias system, 
whose beginnings can be traced to the schools at Babylo- 
nia. The difference between the two systems consists 
chiefly in this, that the Tiberias system bas seven vowels, 
the Babylonian only six, the latter making no distinction 
between patach and segol. The latter vowel is an addition 
made at Tiberias. 

In this connection it is in place to draw attention to 
the fact that the contributions of ancient Jewish literature 
to Hebrew grammar are being utilized more and more. This 
is one of the characteristic features of Kénig’s ‘* Historisch- 
Kritisches Lehrgebiude der hebritischen Sprache,” of which 
the second volume has just appeared, and which iu com- 
pleteness of details in some cases even surpasses the work 
of Béttcher. Kénig not only applies the comparative 
method throughout, but uses also the Targum, LXX, the 
Jewish grammarians, especially Kimchi (waose name even 
appears on the title-page), but cites these authorities in 
full. This second volume completes the special treatment 
of the Forms and gives their general treatment. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying that at least one of the 'arger Hebrew 
grammars beyins to be completed. Olshausen’s never was, 
and Stade has recently published the reasons why he can- 
not finish his work so auspiciously begun. The richest 
in material is urdoubtedly Kénig’s, altho the material is 
given ina statistical shape rather than ina thorougbly 
methodical and digested form. 


ie 
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A REVISION of the chronology of Exyyptian history, 
especially as the data have been currently accepted largely 
on the basis of Lip-ius’s research, has veen repeatedly un- 
dertaken in some of the details. The latest attempt in 
this direction by Dr. B. Neteler is of special interest to bib- 
lical students, as he deals with the chronology of the Exo- 
dus and changes the date of that event materially. The 
Lipsius school has agreed upon circa 1320 B C. as the date; 
but Neteler declares that it, together with the giving of 
the Law, is to be put back about 130 years. His special re- 
searches are given in his ‘“‘ Die Zeitstellung des israelitischen 
Auszugs in der dgyptischen Geschichte aus dgyptischen 
Quellen bewiesen.” (Miiaster, 1895.) His conclusions are 
based on detailed examinations of the old Egyptian year 
and calendar data, in conjunction with new facts learned 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablet finds of the age of Amen- 
ophis III and IV, and he maintains that the era of Rameses 
II, the Pharaoh of the Oppression, extended from about 
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1520-1457 ; and the age of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, ended about the year 1449, and that this is properly 
the date of the Exodus. He adds: 


“ As this year agrees exactly with the chronological statements 
of the Old Testament, we find in it not only an important confir- 
mation of the Old Testament chronology fromthe Exodus to the 
time of Solomon (viz., the 480 years to the building of the temple 
1 Kings, 6: 1) but also an important point of agreement for the 
connection between Egyptian and Pentateuchal history.” 

These calculations agree substantially with the Exodus 
chronology as furnished in 1887-88 by Professor Lederer, 
who, in his “ Die Bibl. Zeitrechnung,” gave the data as 


1445 B. c., while Al. Schaefer and Lauth claimed 1492 as the 
Exodus year. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 13TH. 


—_—- 


THE TRIUMPH OF GIDEON.—JuDGEs 7: 13-23. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ Tho a host should encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear.” —Ps. 27: 3. 

NotEs.—‘** Now when Gideon was come.’”’—Of course the 
teacher and scholars will first have carefully read the whole 
story of Gideon. ‘*A cake of barley bread.’’—Probably 
a large round, flat cake, like a griddle-cake, baked in the 
ashes,perbaps on the side of an earthen oven. Barley was the 
cheap food of common people and horses, like oats in Scot- 
land, Tbe dream was the recognized popular way of discov- 
ering the will of the Deity. ** Tumbled into the camp.” 
—Rolled, or trondled in on its edge. ** Came unto the 
tent.’’—Not the Sheik’s tent, but the speaker’s tent, or the 
camp. “ [tfell.’—Of course a marvelous effect of an 
insignificant cause. ‘*He worshiped.”’—Right there, 
in his heart, not falling prostrate, norspeaking aloud. 
“ The three hundred men.’’—They were picked men. In 
drinking they had tossed the waterin their hands up to 
their mouths, or else stuck their mouths in the water. 
They were alert, supple, courageous men, fit to go on a for- 
lorn hope. “Three companies.’—This is his own 
strategic plan. It is a shrewd one. “ Trumpets.”’— 
Of rams’ horns. “ Empty pitchers with torches.” —The 
pitchers were earthenware vases, and the torches within 
them could not be seen any mare than a dark lantern. 
**Say, For the Lord and for Gideon,.”—A battle cry 
shoxted with all their might when they were not blowing 
the trumpets. * Came unto the outermost part of the 
camp.’’—There were no efficient guards, as Gideon had dis- 
covered earlier in the night. ‘Beginning of the mid- 
dle wateh.’—The Hebrews had three watches, and 
the Greeks four. ‘This would be soon after eleven 
o'clock. ‘Newly set the watch.’—But the watch 
was careless and sleepy. ‘* Brake the pitchers ’’—Add- 
ing to the noize. “ Every man’s sword against his fel- 
low.”’—It was perfectly impossible in the darkness and con- 
fusion for them to tell friend from foe, all dressed alike, 
no uniforms. They thought every one they met was a foe. 
“And the host fled,” etc.—It is not easy to identify 
these places. which were iu the Jordan Valley, where the 
Midianites fled across the Jordan wherever they could in 
the rescape. We must suppose that they were followed, 
not by a new army called for the purpose, for which there 
would have been no time, but by the ten thousand and the 
twenty thousand who had been lefs behind when the three 
hundred were chosen. 

Instruction.—A remarkable series of encouraging signs 
and miracles is recorded, kindly given to encourage faitb, 
of which the dream was the last. It was not wonderful 
that a man should bave so dreamed ; but only that Gideon 
should have been led to just that tent at that time. 

It is not God’s way now to send messages by dreams. 
It is not wise to believe in dreams, or even to make a habit 
of telling them or thinking about them. 

Men thatare frightened by adream are in the last staves 
of weakness. Gideon could easily expect them to be con- 
quered if they were so afraid of him. 

It was a mere loaf of cheap bread that overturned a 
great, long tent, fastened with all its poles and cords. But 
the loaf meant a man who had believed him the power of 
God ; and the tent was an undisciplined horde of men who 
were God’s enemies. 

It was nota very dignified and formal opportunity for 
worship, and yet Gideon prayed and thanked God while 
holding his ear against that black camel’s-hair tent. Pray- 
ing is for all the time, at any moment. ‘ Pray without 
ceasing.” 

Gideon was the man for anemergency. As soon as he 
saw that the camp was not properly guarded, and that the 
men were afraid of him, he made all haste back to raise 
his soldiers and make the attack. Strike while the iron is 
hot. 

If it seemed very strange to send back all his army but 
three hundred men, yet after all he showed himself a 
shrewd general. Even with Jebovah on his side, he used 
the best strategy he had. God does not help fools as he 
does the wise. 

Trumpets, pitchers and torches are three strange weap- 
ons; yet very much such weapons is all God gives his dis- 
ciples with which to convert the wo-ld. They are to be 
heralds, with the trampet of salvation. They are to be 
torch bearers, carrying the lightof the Gospel to the world. 
If any pitchers conceal the light, they are to break them 
and cry aloud : and their cry is very nearly the same as the 
old cry of ‘‘ For the Lord and for Gideon.”’ Theirs is ‘‘ The 
world for Christ and ais Church.” 

Paul says it is the foolishuess of preaching waich God 
has ordained with which to convert the world. If so, it is 
not elaborate forms or magnificeat churches, or any show 
of grandeur, but simply preaching ; and preaching is the 
most important part of worship, not the least. 

“Look on me and do likewise’’ is what Gideon says. 
That is what every leader and teacher should be able to 
say safely. He should be a good and wise example. 
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The cry was, “‘ For the Lord and for Gideon.’”’ The two 
go well together, God first, and then the human leader. 
Never put yourself before God. That is the order to secure 
success, The Mohammedans havea similar ery, ‘“ Allah 
is Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

There is no use in having watchmen that do not watch, 
or teachers who do not teach, or preachers who do not 
preach, or rulers who do not rule. The worthless watch- 
men were responsible for the whole Midianite slaughter, 
and God says that he will require the blood of the people 
from unfaithful watchmen. 

When these three hundred brave men had put the host 
to flight, all the rest were ready to purse, even those who 
bad confessed they were faint-hearted. It is well that even 
such people should come in at last to help a good work. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BAILEY, I. W., Brookston, Ind., resigns. 
BECK, J. J., Walhalla, 8. C, resigns. 
BRAGG, C. M., Kewanna, Ind., resigns. 
DIXON, L. R., Gulf, N. C., resigns. 


LEONARD, T. S., Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., called to 
Beatrice, Neb. 


MARTIN, T. B., Mosiertown, Penn., resigns. 
NEIGHBOR, E. E., Seymour, Ind., resigns. 
OATES, J. E., Kingsville, O., accepts call to Ocala, Fla. 


TOY, DANIEL S., Williamsbridge, accepts call to New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


WEBSTER, G. B., Elim, Ga., resigns. 
WHELAN, W. H., Galva, II1., resigns. 
WINANS, C. S., Liberty Center, Ind., resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL, | 
ALLEN, Ernest B., ord. September 19th, Lansing, Mich. 
ALLER, Nataan F., ord. September 19th, Bridgewater, N. Y. 
BALLOU, Henny F., ord. September 17th, Chester, Vt. 
BARBOUR, THomas W., Shopiere, Wis, resigns. 
BARKER, THoMAS, Pittsville, Wis . resigns. 
BATTEY, GeorGe J., Strang, Neb., resigns. 


BLANCHARD, Epwarp B., Thorndike, accepts call to Brook- 
field, Mass. 


BOND, JAmEs, Painesville, O., accepts call to Birmingham, Ala. 

CADY, GeEorGE L., Benton Harbor, called to Cadillac, Mich. 

CODDINGTON, Frepertc« M., Licchiield, accepts call to Laings- 
burg, Mich. 


COLLINS, J. Henry, Fresno, Cal., resigns. 


CRAWFORD, OLIvVerR C., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call to 
Sterling, Kan, 


— GRANVILLE M., Guinda, accepts call to Cottonwood, 
Jal. 


DODGE, Austin, Shelburne, Mass., resigns. 
ELSER, J. W., Edgewood, Ia., accepts call to Annawan, ILI. 
FARQUHAR, Rosert W., Oroville, Cal., resigns. 


GEARHART, CHARLES D., Indianola, Neb., accepts call to Sher- 
idan, Wyo. 


HALL, Jam“s, Roslyn, L. L., resigns. 

HARRIS, BENJAMIN, Alliance, accepts call to Palmyra, O 
HAYLEY, Joun W., Truro, Mass., resigns. 

HILL, CHARLES J., Stonington, Conn., resigns. 

JONES, JOHN A., Cottonwood, Cal., resigns. 


KRAUSE, FRANK O., Yale Sem., accepts call to Sheridan and 
Willamina, Ore. 
LANGDON, GEorGs, Walpole, Mass., died recently, aged 41. 


MARTIN, C. Victor, San Juan, called to Haywards, Cal. 

MEARS, D. O., Cleveland, O., called to Lowell, Mass. 

MI — FRANK, Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Faulkton, 
8. D. 4 


PADDOCK, GEonrGE F., Denver, Col., resigns. 

PERRY, FRANK §S., Centennial, Coolville and Lreland; O., re- 
signs. 

PFELSFER. GerorGe M., Dildine, accepts call 
Springs and Six Mile, Kan. 

POST, W. STANLEY, Saugerties, N. Y., accepts call to Wapping, 
Conn. 

SEIBERT, J. Appison, Lake Odessa, Mich., accepts call to Steel 
Plant Chapel, 5S. Lorain and Sheffield, O. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., Kalkaska, Mich., accepts call to Hobart 
and Ross, Ind. 

STONE, Rev. Mr. (Pres.), Centralia, called to Auburn Park, Chi- 
cago, Lil 

STEVENS, Juxius, Faulkton, accepts call to Bryant, 8. D. 

STONE, Dwicurt C., Bethlehem, Coan., accepts call to Gilbert- 
ville, Mass. 

1 GERVASE A., Mt. Carmel, Conn., accepts call to Newport, 

y. 

WARD, Jonny R., Bloomer and Cleveland, Wis., resigns. 

WHITMORE, OrIn B., Independence and Rickreal, 
sigus. 

WILLIAMSON, ALteEN J., Belpre and Center Belpre, O., resigns. 

WOODROW, SAMUEL H., Westerly, R. {., called to Lynn, Mass. 


to Diamond 


Ore., re- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BROWNLEE, DANIEL, Cincinnati, accepts call to Dayton, O. 


a. JOSEPH P., Newton, Kan., accepts call to Pittsburg, 
enn. 


COTTON, Jess¢ L., Parnassus, called to Caraopolis, Penn. 
DALZELL, CHARLES, inst. September 17th, Erie, Penn. 
EDMUNDS, F. J., Woodburn, accepts call to Knappa, Ore. 
GRIGSBY, S. I., inst. September 19th, Manchester, O. 

HELM, J.S., inst. September 10th, Downingtown, Penn. 
HOUSTON, THomas, Jersey City, N.J., resigns. 

— JOEL, Lackawanna, Penn., died September 18th, aged 


KNEELAND, MarrtIN D., Roxbury, Mass., resigns. 
RUSSELL. J. L., inst., October 2d, Darby. Penn. 


snemee. W. HAMILL, Princeton Sem., accepts call to Detroit, 
Mich. 


WHEELER, FRANCIS B., Poughkeepsie, N Y., resigns 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CAMERON Lewis, New York City, accepts call to South Orange 
n.d. 


EDGELOW, O.. New Lenox, Ill., called to Plattville, Wis. 


GRIFFITH, JoHN H.,ord. September 15th, Richmond, Va. 
LACEY, W. T., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts cell to Newark. N. J. 
McGILL, Jon, Christiansburg, accepts call to Falls, Va. 


PICKELLS, CnaRtes, Millbrook, N. Y.. resigns. 
SCHUYLER, HAmMI ton, Newport, R_[., called to Davenport, fa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BEAVER, W.C., Cumb. Presb., McGready, Ala., died September 
15th. 


CUMMINS, GeorGe, Meth. Epis. Oxferd. Penn, dicd Septem- 
ber 24th, aged 61. 

DRIPPS, J. F.. South. Pres., Savaunah., Ga., resigns. 

MacDONALD, L. B., Unit., inst. October 3d, Concord, Mass. 

MACNICHOL. Netson A., Meth. Epis., Paterson, N. J., died 
September 16th. aged 43. 

McDONALD, J. A., Cumb. Presb., Union City, Tenn., accepts call 
to San Antonio, Tex. 

KING, W. J., Cumb. Presb., Lebanon, Tenn., accepts call to 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A RUSSIAN HYPATIA.* 











WE need not wonder that two English translations of 
the Life of Sénya Kovalévsky have appeared in rapid 
succession. It is an extraordinary book, whether read 
for the romantic fascination of the biography, for its 
strange revelation of Russian social and domestic life, for 
its yet stranger tragedy of a rich and gifted life perpetu- 
ally defeating itself, or as the unique example of the 
modern Hypatia, who burst the intellectual boundaries 
and limitations which have been assigned to her sex, and 
rose into the highest region of transcendental mathe- 
matics. 

Both versions appear to be well executed, Macmillan’s 
in a concise, idiomatic brevity, which gives the impres- 
sion of some condensation, and published without intro- 
duction, note, comment or appendix. Miss Hapgood has 
gone to work with a more appreciative lingering on the 
text, enriches her pages with occasional notes on the 
page or in the appendix, and, above all, she has provided 
the reader with the best possible introduction to the 
strange life she is revealing, by two notices of Anna Car- 
lotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello, editor of Sdnya Ko- 
valévsky’s ‘* Recollections of Childhood,” and writer of 
her ‘‘ Biography,” both of which are published in the 
one volume of which we have these two interesting 
translations. 

We are grateful to Miss Hapgood for this introduc- 
tion to Sonya’s biographer, for in such a case as this 
much depends on our confidence that what she has given 
us was no invention of her own idealistic fancy. The 
countess herself suggests this view of the matter, for 
she says openly that the vice of self-idealization hangs 
over Sonya’s autobiographic ‘ Recollections,” and that 
with all her unmerciful self-analysis, she saw herself 
rather as she wished to be seen than as she was. 

Anna Carlotta Leffler, the only daughter of a Swedish 
Rector, and Duchess of Cajanello was hardly less remark- 
able thanSonyaherself. Like the gifted friend whochose 
her to write her biography there was mathematics in 
her blood, her brother being the distinguished Swedish 
mathematician, Mittag-Leffler, while for another resem- 
blance to Sénya she inherited from her mother the 
literary genius which blossomed out in ‘‘ The Actress” 
and ‘‘ The Doll’s House,” a play which ran successfully 
a whole season in the theater at Stockholm before the 
secret of its high authorship gotout. Her first marriage 
proved uncongenial, and ended in divorce. Mathematics 
was again supreme in her destiny, for at a mathematical 
copgress in Algiers she met her fate in the Duke of 
Cajanello, professor of mathematics in the University 
of Naples. Her married life with him was happy, bril- 
liant and brief. It wasin the full tide and enthusiasm 
of this newly married life that the death of her most 
intimate friend summoned her to undertake the task she 
was pledged to complete. She had given the proof sheets 
their final correction, when all the happiness she was en- 
joying in her home was suddenly overwhelmed and she 
died in a few days of peritonitis. 

The English versions of this memoir of Sdénya Kova- 
lévsky, on which we are commenting, is published in two 
parts, The Life by the Duchess of Cajanello and Sénya’s 
unfinished autobiographic ‘Recollections of Child- 
hood,” which Miss Hapgood, with very good judgment, 
prints first in her edition, before the Life by the Duchess 
of Cajanello. At all events, the reader will do well to 
enter by this door, and receive his first impression from 
Sdénya’s own account of her early home and life, written, 
be it remembered, at a time when she had attained a 
position unique in the history of woman’s achievement. 
It was first published in Russian, again in Swedish under 
the title, as reported by the Duchess of Cajanello, ‘‘ The 
Raevsky Sisters.” A year or more ago it appeared in 
French in the Revue de Paris. 

These Recollections do not extend beyond Sdnya’s 
thirteenth year. Up to that time and for some three or 
four years more, tho she had endeared herself to 
her father, she had given no indication of what she was 
to become, not even of her special genius in mathemat- 
ics. Her sister Aniuta, a self-willed, ill-regulated and im- 
pulsive beauty, who was driven by the repressive policy 
of her Russian home to find some relief for her imprisoned 
energies in lawless ways, dominated everything. She 
kept the house in an uproar, which is vividly described 
by her sister’s dramatic pen. By turns she was roman- 
tic, medieval, a religious mystic, and a fantastic dreamer 
on the mysteries of creation and the future life. Even- 
tually she fell into the only path left open in Russia for 
such people, became ‘‘ advanced,” involved herself in a 
liason with a communist leader at Paris, for whom she 





* SonNYA KOVALEVSKY. HER RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. With a Biogra- 
phy by ANNA CARLOTTA LEFFLER, Duchess of CaJanello. Translated 
from the Swedish by A. M. CLIVE BAYLEY. And a Biographical Note 
by LILY WOLFFSOHN. The Century Co., New York. 8vo, pp. 318. $1.75. 

SONIA KOVALEVSKY. BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. I, MEM- 
ork. By A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello. II, REMI- 
NISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD, written by Herself. Translated into Eng- 
lish by LOUISE VON CASSELL. With Portraits. Macmillan & Co. 
Rmo, pp. 317. 
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gave up all, and was immured in Paris du'ing the siege. 
Later the lovers were decently married, and Sdénya re- 
mained devoted to her sister until her death. 

Russian repression shut every door on these ambitious 
girls, and left them for their last desperate resort no 
other door to knowledge than one of those “ fictitious 
marriages,” which we Americans find it so hard to under- 
stand. The Duchess tells the story with inimitable hu- 
mor. Sonya was eighteen, Aniuta was twenty-three. 
In company with a short, stout friend, Inez, they had 
chosen a young professor whom they knew to be devoted 
to ‘‘ advanced ideas,” to go through the ceremony with 
one of them, which they hoped would make all three 
‘*free.” How they proceeded the Countess tells us (p. 
15, 16, Macmillan edition) : 

‘The professor was sitting in his rocking-chair, opposite 
to the young girls, looking at each of them in turn: there 
was Aniuta, tall, slender, and fair, with her peculiar subtle 
grace in every movement, her large, radiant, dark-blue 
eyes, which she fixed on him openly, tho with a certain 
hesitation; then Inez, dark, rather square-built, and some- 
what stout, her aquiline nose, hard and clear eyes, looking 
rather bold; and here was Sonia, with her rich curly hair, 
her pure regular features, her childlike innocent forehead, 
and peculiar, pissionetely-inquisitive and listening eyes. 

** At last Aniuta spoke as had been agreed, and without 
the slightest reluctance put the question: ‘Whether the 
professor might feel inclined to “ release’’ them by enter- 
ingonasham marriage with one of them, take them to 
some university in Germany or Switzerland, and then leave 
them ?’ 

‘In another country, and under other circumstances, a 
young man would scarcely have received such a question 
from the mouth of a pretty young girl without putting 
into his answer a little gallantry or atinge of irony. But 
in this case the man was equal to the situation—so far 
Aniuta had not been mistaken in her choice—and he an- 
swered, very seriously and coolly, that he did not feel in 
the least disposed to accept this proposal.” 

But these desperate girls were not to be daunted, and, 
after much talk among themselves, the timid Sénya took 
a bold step which forced her father’s hand, and in due 
time gave her the freedom she coveted in a strange mat- 
rimonial union with the young student, Kovalévsky, 
which was undertaken as a piece of tactics to give her a 
chance to study abroad, and which held, after a fashion, 
until Kovalésky died. It brought Sénya as much hap- 
piness as perhaps, with her ideas and organization, any 
married life could. This union had for its fruit one 
daughter, who survived her mother. 

To Sonya and her friends this seemed a far higher 
scheme of life than marriage on such a commonplace 
basis as love. One of their friends, who chanced at this 
time to have made such a match, was scorned as if she 
had committed a crime. Sdnya’s marriage was, how- 
ever, by no means destitute of affection on either side, 
and it at least opened to her the intellectual career which 
is her great distinction, 

Already, when she was but fifteen years old, her teach- 
er at Petersburg had discovered her mathematical power 
and learned that it had been developed while a child in the 
attempt to make out the mathematical formulas printed 
on some old circulars of a professorial uncle, with which, 
in the unthrifty habits of the country, her room had 
been papered. 

The man who first discovered the signs of genius in 
the young student was Professor Weierstrass, of Berlin. 
Her first visit made no impression on him whatever ; but 
when she returned with the problems he had given her 
solved in a clear and original manner, and her face glow- 
ing in eager exposition, he felt an emotion of sudden 
tenderness for this child-woman which from that hour 
made her the beloved pupil and him the friend and faith- 
ful counselor for life. Her husband followed her to 
Berlin; but the relations between them were peculiar. 
Sonya never spoke of himas husband. After her evening 
lessons with Weierstrass, Kovalévsky wouldcome to the 
door, ring the bell, and bid the servant say to Madame 
Kovalévsky that the carriage was waiting. 

Her career from this time presents a series of unpar- 
alleled intellectual triumphs. She won the degree of 
Philcsophy in G6ttingen and many other degrees and 
triumphs, was invited to the University of Stockholm, 
first as a privat-docent and afterward as professor. The 
year 1888 brought her from the French Academy of 
Science the Prix Bordin, the greatest scientific honor 
which apy woman has ever gained, one of the greatest 
proposed to human achievement. She was the heroine 
of the hour at Paris, Speeches were made in her honor 
to which she was obliged to respond. She was féted and 
interviewed, and seemed to have reached the utmost 
bound of possible ambition. 

But in the midst of all this public triumph she knew 
herself to be only miserable. Kovalévsky, in the mean- 
time, had died, and in circumstances which brought her 
heart into full play and led her, on the one hand, to re- 
proach herself with useless speculations as to what she 
might have done and did not, and, on the other, to feel 
let loose in her breast a strange craving for boundless 
love which no man could, by any possibility, offer. 

Here come into view the contradictory elements of this 
woman’s genius. Her biographer is content to call it 
the ‘‘ eternal dualism” which ‘enters of necessity into 
the life of every woman of genius, as soon as love 
arrives and makes itself felt as a force” (p. 268). To us 

they are the complications of a jealous and ill-regulated 
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temper which exacted from her lover a devotion which 
no man could render withoutsurrendering his whole in- 
dividuality to absorption in that one passion. She had 
been attracted to a new but unnamed lover with a sym- 
pathy.and admiration which, little by little, had developed 
into passionate love. He, on his part, had pressed her to 
become his wife. But she worried him with exactions, 
made scen¢s, turned her triumph into misery, and lost 
all at the moment when she seemed to have won all. 

It is worse than idle to moralize over this, as many of 
the reviewers of this book do, to the effect that woman’s 
happiness lies in the sphere of the heart. There is no 
such “salutary warning” in it, as Mr. Gladstone, for 
example, finds, that such intellectual achievement pre- 
vents a woman from throwing herself into the life of 
affection for which she is made. It was not her mathe- 
matics that stood in the way of her happy life, but her 
tempestuous, ill-regulated and irrational temper. There 
was gypsy blood in her veins, and whether her career is 
chargeable to that vice of the blood cr not, both she and 
her sister Aniuta showed strong marks of the gypsy tem- 
perament. It gave fascination to her person and her 
life. It raised her at times to the ecstasy of genius, and 
With it to a delirium of happy emotion. In the next 
moment it darkened her whole sky with some access of 
irrational caprice. Her life has the irresistible fascina- 
tion of such exceptional children of genius. It leaves 
also behind its trailing cloud of glory an irresistible im- 
pression of sadness, The reader who is fond of moraliz- 
ing, and to whom no such book as this is complete with- 
out its moral, may draw from it, if he will, anew example 
of the blessing of humdrum, the happiness of common- 
place life. A ‘salutary warning” against high mathe- 
matics or genius for women it is not. 

Sépya Kovalévsky died before she had achieved origi- 
nal work. She believed herself to be in possession of 
anew method. She had thought out or felt out by in- 
tuition the solution to some great problem which died 
with her, and of which we can never know whether it 
would have passed the ordeal of actual test. It is, how- 
ever, such highly endowed intuitive minds which have 
ever led the way to such solutions as these, and, consid- 
ering this fact, and what Sénya Kovalévsky was, a new 
bitterness is added to her premature death. 
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DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION.* 


BY PROF. THOS, G. APPLE, DD. 








AN inquiry into the nature of death and the resurrec- 
tion is the purpose of a recent work by the Rev. Calvin 
S. Gerhard, D.D., of Reading, Penn. Next to the ex- 
istence and nature of God, no subjects have engaged 
the thinking of mankind more earnestly than the sub- 
jects discussed in this volume. Asa dark mystery death 
is constantly confronting the observation of all men in 
the separation it produces between the living and the 
deparied, and the mind naturally seeks to know what 
follows this mystery, whether death ends all or whether 
there is a state of existence in another world. The au- 
thor has chosen these two subjects in order to start the 
inquiry how far the light of science and reason in re- 
gard to them harmonizes with the light of revelation. 

The first inquiry started is in regard todeath. How 
is death to be regarded in the light of science, and how 
does it appear in the light of revelation, and how far 
do these appear toagree? Science and observation teach 
that death is the natural conclusion of all organic ex- 
istences in the world. Before the advent of man upon 
the earth death prevailed among all the lower orders of 
existence in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Revelation has been interpreted to teach that man is 
an exception to this universal law, and that, therefore, 
if man had not sinned he would not have been subject 
to this law. Sin, therefore, has been regarded as the 
cause of physical death in the human race, 

In opposing this view Dr. Gerhard grants that the 
nature ef death has been affected, modified, by the en- 
trance of sin. ‘ The sting of death is sin”; but the ques- 
tion remains whether what is essential in physical 
death, viz., the separation of the life principle from the 
material body, or the matter which enters into the body, 
would not have taken place even if man had not sinned. 
This contention, which science seems to require, the 
author maintains, and without any necessary conflict 
with revelation. 

It would appear, then, that the original design of man’s 
creation was to join his spiritual nature with an earthly 
environment, in order that he might be trained from 
this union of nature and spirit for a higher existence, to 
be reached when the material environment, having per- 
formed its cffice,should fall away, as it does in death, 
and man emerge into a higher existence. 

Even those who maintain that physical death was 
caused by sin allow that some change would have been 
necessary, some translation from the natural into the 
spiritual order ; but this is only substituting another word 
for death, while it does not remove the contradiction 
between the original desiga of the Creator, as it ap- 
pears in the light of science, and the current teaching of 
theology. 

The second division of the book is concerned with the 
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nature of a future life for man, and of the resurrection 
as revealed in Scripture. 

To the heathen mind the resurrection taught in 
Scripture seemed more than all other Christian doc- 
trines to be in conflict with reason. Their false concep- 
tion of matter as in necessary conflict with spirit had 
much to do with this. They regarded the material body 
as a clog to the spirit, and therefore man’s elevation 
consisted in the escape of the soul from the body. And 
yet, in strange contradiction to this view, they regarded 
the existence of the soul after death as a mere shadowy, 
unreal existence. 

The author of this volume traces the different views 
that have been entertained of the soul after death, and 
then comes to the subject of the resurrection as taught 
in revelation. 

What is somewhat peculiar to the author’s view here is 
that the resurrection, in some incipient stage, takes place 
at death, while its final consummation waits for the gen- 
eral resurrection at the last day. As to its substance 
this view is not entirely peculiar tothe author, for it 
has been held, in a somewhat different form, by Sweden- 
borg, Bush and others, 

That the soul needs some kind of environment, some 
sort of corporeity, seems to be required by the conclu- 
sions of science. God alone is absolute, pure, spirit 
(**God is spirit”), and we can form no conception of 
pure, created spirit. At death the material environment 
is cast off ; but even in the present state of existence 
the real body, in distinction from the corpse, is something 
different from the material elements that enter into the 
body. The life that holds these material elements in an 
organism pertains essentially to the existence of the soul, 
and does not part from itindeath. Just what this body 
is at death is a mystery, but that it exists in some form 
seems to be required by our best conceptions of man’s 
personality. The author maintains this view without at 
all questioning the significance of the general resurrec- 
tion. Just as the forms of evolution through which 
man passed previous to his completion as the lord of 
the natural world detracted nothing from the signifi- 
cance of this consummation, so a preparation is going on 
in the intermediate state for the consummation in the 
final resurrection. 

This view lifts us out of the old heathen view of the 
shadowy existence beyond death, and gives reality to 
that stage of existence. 

The hypothesis of the part which ether performs in 
this new clothing of the soul we leave for the reader’s 
own examination. Solongas our knowledge of this mys- 
terious agent called ether remains a mystery, whether it 
pertains to the world of matter or spirit, or something as 
a condition between matter and spirit,a condition of their 
union, the view presented in this book must remain a 
hypothesis; but it serves at least to show that there is 
not a conflicting dualism between the world of spirit 
and the world of matter, The main point to be consid- 
ered here is that there are conditions present for the union 
of the two ina higher stage of human existence, and 
that man, at death, does not enter the other world 
utterly unclothed, as pure spirit; ‘‘ For we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

When it is considered how great changes have taken 
place in the interpretation of Scripture, in order to har- 
monize it with the researches of astronomy and geology, 
there ought to be no fear in seeking to harmonize the 
latest results of scientific discovery inthe theory of evo- 
lution. In seeking to find this harmony the author has 
sufficiently guarded himself, tho some may not go so far 
as he in accepting that theory. His examination of 
Scripture passages bearing on the subjects discussed in 
this volume will, at least, serve to show that some old 
interpretations must be changed to satisfy the require- 
ments of truth. 
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STRACK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. 


BY THE REV, B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 











A BOOK which comes before the public the fourth time 
must certainly be useful. The present work of Professor 
Strack, of Berlin, is in its fourth edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and recast. The first three editions comprised 8,000 
copies; the newest edition will be taken up with greater 
interest, because it is the latest work in the field of isagog- 
ics. The position of the author is known; he belongs to 
the conservative school, and published, in connection with 
Zéckler, of Greifswald, a commentary on the Old and 
New Testament, including also the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha. What distinguishes Strack’s work from others 
is the excellent bibliography, comprising not only German 
works, but especially English, including also articles pub- 
blished in different reviews. Nothing of importance has 
been omitted. In an objective manner Strack gives the 
present state of critical inquiry. He believes in God’s 
peculiar interference in the history of Israel; he believes 
in miracles and prophecies. Yet he condemns not those 
who believe not in miracles and prophecies; he even ad- 
mits that from their standpoint they must arrive at their 
“scientific results.” But they must not expect a general 
acknowledgment of their inferences drawn from an entirely 
different theological conviction ; for we have not to deal 
here with proofs of a mathematical nature.” On the other 
hand, he writes that those to whom he might appear as‘too 
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critical in the points concerning the Pentateuch or Dan- 
iel, might consider whether they confound not doubtful 
traditions with that which is essential for our faith. That 
Jesus Christ is truly risen remains the surest event in the 
history of the world, even tho the four Gospels were com- 
posed in the second post-Christian century, or still later. 
In the department of criticism there exists neither a too 
much nor a too little, but only yes or no. On the other 
hand, however, much, very much, depends on the suppo- 
sitions, We have quoted these words from the author’s in- 
troduction. We need not repeat here the different argu- 
ments concerning the Pentateuch, which are brought be- 
fore the reader in alucid manner. Strack believes in the 
composite character of the Pentateuch, and asserts that the 
work read by Ezra was nota part, but the entire Penta- 
teuch. 

We cannot dwell here upon the other books of the Old 
Testament, otherwise we should have to repeat what is 
already known. What makes the work valuable is the 
fact that the contents of each book are given. In addition 
to the canonical books the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
are also treated. For the historians these books are valu- 
able as forming the connecting link between the Old and 
the New Testament. This part is omitted in Keil’s Intro- 
duction, which is still the standard work for students, as 
well as in Driver’s excellent work. Special chapters are 
devoted to the canon of the Old Testament, the history of 
the original text and the different versions, including not 
only the ancient but also the English, German and French. 
Two chapters, one containing a very careful list of gram- 
marsand dictionaries pertaining to the Semitic languages, 
the other a careful bibliography of exegetical helps, in- 
cluding also the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha conclude 
tbe work which in 119 pages contains an amount of 
material, the perusal of which is stimulating and helpful. 
In the truest sense of the word we have here a student’s 
book for students. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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SOME MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ONE recognizes with pleasure the name of Mr. William 
Apthorp, of Boston, on the title-page of a small volume 
Musicians and Music Lovers: and Other Essays. It comes 
from the Scribners. The book collects—and the collecting 
was well worth while—a handful of articles contributed to 








different English and American journals, and it givesa . 


permanénpt lodgment to several lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. Perhaps the book cannot be 
more attractively characterized than by setting forth its 
contents—limited, but pleasantly varied: ‘‘ Musicians 
and Music Lovers,’ “Johann Sebastian Bach,” ‘‘ Addi- 
tional Accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel’s Scores,’’ 
** Giacomo Meyerbeer,” ‘‘ Jacques Offenbach,” ‘‘ Two Mod- 
ern Classicists’? (Robert Franz and Otto Dresel, who 
were intimately known to Mr. Apthorp and to whose mu- 
sical personalities he does admirable justice), ‘‘ John Sulli- 
van Dwight,” ‘Some Thoughts on Musical Criticism ” 
and ‘* Music and Science.”” Few of the critical writers of 
our country associated with music and musical perform- 
ances, few anywhere else—at least, of the many writing in 
English—are more instructive, perspicuous, sincere and 
sane than Mr. Apthorp. Not many, if any, have a broader 
outlook overall that constitutes the best phases of musical 
progress. His lightness of touch does not mean light- 
ness or looseness of thought. His conservatism, as it now 
and then appears where all of his readers may not indorse 
it, is anything but to be regretted in these days, when 
warmth of musical interest is apt to run into ill-considered 
enthusiasms, and when “lo here’ and ‘“‘lo there” is an 
incessant and disconcerting outcry. The present book 
contains page after page that speaks the gold of admirable 
discrimination and of sincere feeling in art. As an example 
of fresh writing and of fresh thinking, even on a threshed- 
out topic, Mr. Apthorp’s careful, long and ‘‘ Meyerbeer” 
study is to be particularized ; and in his tribute to Otto 
Dresel he has set down acharacter and a musical individu- 
ality, with admirable truth and almost with the charm of 
life. ; 

The autobiography of the late Charles Gounod is making 
its appearance in installments in the Revue de Paris, as 
previously meutioned in this paper. As it is a personal 
and musical history of large scope, it will probably not be 
published in book-form for a considerable time ; and it is 
to be expected that the periodical named will not use it in 
entireness. Prior to its appearance as a volume Messrs. Rob- 
ert Cocks & Co., of London (represented in this city by 
Messrs. Edward Schuberth & Co.), have issued a careful 
English translation, made by Messrs. W. Clark and J. T. 
Hutchinson, of Gounod’s monograph on Mozart’s “‘ Don 
Giovanni.’”’ This singularly interesting analysis, and a 
little monument of musical enthusiasm, appeared in Paris 
a few seasons ago, at about the date of the centenary of 
Mozart’s masterwork. Gounod’s sense of its beauty and 
dignity might have been esteemed an infatuation had any 
other score so fascinated him. The book is an analysis of 
the opera of a sensitive and suggestive kind, and will take 
a place in literature peculiarly associated with ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” such as the wonderful study and essay on the same 
theme by the late John S. Dwight. Of Gounod’s strength 
of personal sentiment for the great opera inspiring him to 
the labor of love that this book expresses, the following 
passages from its prefatory pages are eloquent: 

“The score of ‘Don Giovanni’ has exercised the influence of a 
revelation upon the whole of my life; it has been and remains 
for me a kind of incarnation of dramatic and musical infalli- 
bility. Iregard it as a work without blemish, of uninterrupted 
perfection; and this commentary is but the humble testimony 
of my veneration and gratitude for the genius to whom [ owe 
the purest and most permanent joys of my life as a musician. 
There are in history certain men who seem destined to mark in 
their own sphere a pinnacle beyond which it is impossible to ad- 
vance. Such was Phidias inthe art of sculpture, and Moliére in 
that of comedy. Mozart is one of these men; * Don Giovanni’ is 
such apinnacle. ... 

“T have thought that in the presence of beauties so profound 
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and delicate, distributed with such profusion in this imperish- 
able masterpieca, it would not be useless to make known and to 
record the impressions and emotions of a musician who has loved 
it unswervingly and admired it unreservedly. Intuition; the 
spontaneous, penetrating insight of genius, is nothing but an un- 
conscious philosophy ; itis reason perceived by feeling, which is 
in man, the first phase of creative power. Hence the infallibility 
of genius; it sees, wereason. I shall endeavor to point out what 
Mozart has seen.” 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of London and this city, 
have issued, among their new series for choral societies, the 
Stabat Mater of Mr. Georg Henschel. Mr. Henschel’s 
work was written for the last Birmingham Festival: and 
tho not yet sung in this city will be performed by the Ora- 
torio Society in course of the winter. At that time, dis- 
cussions of its merits, in addition to what has already been 
said of them in this journal, will be more appropriate, and 
made in full. From the same firm of publishers appears an 
authoritative edition prepared by Mr. Sedley Taylor, of the 
first movement in Handel’searly ‘‘ Dixit Dominus,”’ com- 
posed for soloists, chorus, strings and organ. This anthem 
was the one of which Handel made convenient use when he 
came to write the oratorio ‘‘Deborah’’; and as an inde- 
pendent composition it does not justify a full-length sur- 
vival or performance. Its full score, edited, of course, by 
the indefatigable Chrysander, is owned in manuscript by 
Queen Victoria, its publication under Dr. Chrysander, oc- 
curring in 1872, In presenting this publication of the long- 
opening movement (“‘ Dixit Dominus Domino meo, Sede a 
dextris meis, donec ponam inimicos tuos scabellum pedum 
tuorum’’), Mr. Sedley Taylor follows Dr.Chrysander’s score. 
He justly speaks of the fragment as one “that vies in 
grandeur, freshness and contrapuntal energy with the most 
famous compositions bearing Handel’s name,” and of the 
fact that it anticipated in one episode an important theme 
in the ’* Hallelujah ”’ chorus in ‘‘ The Messiah.”’ 

The ‘‘ Schirmer Collection ” of standard operas (in full vo- 
cal score, pianoforte accompaniment) needs not to be praised 
here for the first time. A recent number of the series, 
however, Gounod’s Faust, lying at hand, calls for par- 
ticular notice. Several years ago—five or six—the writer 
of the present article, pointed out in another journal the 
fact that no such thing existed as a complete and satisfac- 
tory published score, for the student’s library, of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” Editions were innumerable—in all languages 
and in all degrees of newness; but not one was what it 
should be. For such a thing certainly ought to present, in 
each proper connection, the numbers gradually added to 
the original contents of the opera, and now established 
there by authoritative usage, but not always printed so; 
and it should include with these certain supplementary 
or alternative passages in the score that Paris 
authorizes. The Church Scene should end the fourth 
act,and the death of Valentine should precede it; revers- 
ing the still frequent and ad captandum custom. Sucha 
score should set in due connection, or interference, the 
abortive incident of the Scéne du Sabbat, and follow it 
with the beautiful ballet music, which makes its intru- 
sion therewith. It should give the original French text, 
whatever others were interlined. Discreet indices to the 
orchestration and a brief editorial preface setting forth 
Gounod’s career, and the biography of his ‘‘ Faust,’ with 
historic casts for it, and such like matter could be wisely 
introduced; and that allof such edition must be well- 
edited and printed in the most correct and best manner 
would go without saying, Not one such edition existed at 
the time of the article referred to; the [talian, German, 
English and even that by Gounod’s own publishers, being 
alike imperfect or incorrect. Theold ‘* Boosey’s Edition” 
(by no means admirable for mechanical elegance) came 
nearest to being complete. This new edition of Fitust 
in the‘ Schirmer Collection ”’ happily modifies the above 
condition of affairs. Asa publication for popular useit isso 
much nearer to being faultless than any and every other, 
some drawbacks to its perfectness are readily excused. 
There is no other edition of ‘‘ Faust’’ approaching it. It 
does not—unfortunately—reprint the French text, and it 
does—also unfortunately—translate the Italian one with 
old Chorley’s mistranslation of it into English. It gives 
only the Ballet Music of the short Scéne du Sabbat, and 
that is put as a detached appendix. It offers an introduc- 
tory talk on the growth of the literary idea of “ Faust” 
thatis hardly discriminating and pertinent (following it 
with a résumé of the French opera-book, that nearly every- 
body knows); instead of giving the history of the use of the 
“ Faust”? idea in music, and of Gounod’s work in special 
and at least with references to Spohr, Berlioz, Boite and 
Schumann. But it includes the airs and scenesin their right 
order. It is beautifully printed. It is sold at a very low price. 
An interesting portrait of Gounod in his younger days 
embellishes it, and the Thé&tre Lyrique cast is recorded. 
Mr. Schirmer’s edition is so incomparably preferable for 
all general usage and students’ bookshelves that thus to 
have pointed out wherein it lacks seems discourtesy. In 
the same series Tanmhituser has made its appearance. 
It is a pleasure to look at a score with such beautifully 
clear typography. Wagner’s text is given, supplemented 
by Miss Macfarren’s familiar English version, which tho 
hardly ever literal enough, expresses acceptably the com- 
poser’s literary sentiment and paraphrases with grace. We 
hope that the ‘“‘ Schirmer Collection” will some time offer 
the “ Paris Version” of ‘“‘ Tannhiduser,’”’ which bids fair 
slowly to supersede the less effective and mature one, so 
familiar. In the Edition ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘‘Carmen” and 
**Romeo and Juliet’? are to be near publications. (G. 
Schirmer & Co., New York City.) 
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Readers interested in the antiquities of London will find 
something to the point and spiced with adelightful flavor 
in it in The Inns of Court and Chancery. By W. J. Loftie. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00) Mr. Loftie’s reputation as a 
writer and student of English antiquities was established 
by his books on Westminster Abbey and the Tower of Lon- 
don. The Inns of Court prove a no less fruitful topic. It 
is a history rich in surprises and which clears up no end of 
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the mysteries of London history, as, for ex- 
ample, by what turn of fortune’s wheel an 
establishment of Knights Templar became 
the home of students at law. Mr. Loftie 
is equally at home in tracing the inci- 
dental and personal history connected with 
these ancient foundations and the archi- 
tectural changes which have come over the 
buildings themselves. In this part of his 
problem he has derived great assistance 
from Mr. Herbert Railton who has filled 
his pages with a profusion of artistic draw- 
ings. They present the best points of the 
old buildings within and without, in a very 
effective, illustrativestyle. It is a useful 
and delightfully entertaining guide to the 
study of the Inner Temple. 

We can only give brief mention to the 
new and revised edition of The Bible Doc- 
trineof Man. By Jobn Laidlaw, M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgb. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) This is the thoroughly re- 
worked edition of a very sensible and useful 
work on the biblical psychology. Itis rear- 
ranged andrewritten throughout and soas 
to form a bnew work, tho retaining the 
substantial features of the first edition of 
the “Seventh Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures.”’ It isa first-rate example of the 
combination of careful exegesis with asound 
method of reasoning, and seems to have 
gainedinusimplicity anddirect presentation 
by reconstruction for this new edition. 
The Christian Consciousness. Its Relution 
to Evoiution in Morals and in Doctrine, 
By J. S. Black. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.25.) Thisis a cloudy subject, which per- 
sists in being cloudy in spite of the deter- 
mined efforts that have been made to clear 
it up. Mr. Black’s is no exception. He has 
been an industrious reader, and has collect- 
ed spoils for his chapters from alllands. The 
book is characterized throughout by appre- 
ciative thoughtfulness and consideration. 
It abounds in fine thoughts, suggestions 
and appreciations; but lacks in analytic 
and critical power to draw the discussion 
to a conclusion. As a discussion it does 
not solve its own problems, and the conclu- 
sion is indefinite. The doctrine attributed 
to General Booth, that man can Graw near 





to God without the mediation of the 
Word is naturalistic mysticism or 
mystical naturalism, as one may pre- 


fer to call it, and of a particularly dan- 
gerous type. The doctrine of Christian de- 
pendence on the Word is the one efficient 
assurance against fanatical caprice of this 
kind. The danger which besets all such 
attempts as Mr. Black’s is that in asserting 
the validity of the moral imperative in the 
maind it will get morals off its foundation 
on the character of God and on a purely 
naturalistic basis in human conviction and 





convention. The Christless Nations. 
By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $100.) This volume 


contains a series of addresses on Christless 
natious and kindred subjects, delivered at 
Syracuse University on the Graves Foun- 
dation, 1895. While the foreign aspect of 
the mission work is by no means neg- 
lected in these lectures, the strong point 
in them is the aspect of missions which 


appeals to the churches at home. It 
makes a startling presentation of the 
possibilities of the mission field, and 


calls forthe establishment of a definite sys- 
tematic policy in the churches at home. 
——— Lectures on Preaching Delivered in 
the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April 
and May, 1894. By W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50.) The best thing we need 
say of these lectures is that we should be 
glad to call the attention of every young 
preacher to them,and hy young we mean 
every preacher who still views himself as 
capable of change and in the period of 
growth. They arefree and unconventional, 
not at all ponderous, and withal very good 
reading. Everything is touched with a 
light and graceful hand, but with dignity 
and without levity. Thereis very little of 
the ordivary homiletic lecture in the series 
but a great deal, when one comes to 
think of it, that is distinctly tothe point 
and most helpful for the Christian preacher. 


Mojor James Rennell and the Rise of 
Modern English Geography. By Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Geographical Svuciety and of the 
Hakluyt Society. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) It is rather remarkable that 
Major James Rennell, who died in 1830, 
the father of scientific English geography, 
and a famous enough inan in his day to 
have been buried in Westminster Abbey, 
should have had to wait sixty-five years for 
anything like an adequate biography. 
When the call was made for an editor to 
undertake this work for ‘“ The Century 
Science Series,’’ Mr. Markham’s name was 
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at once suggested not only by his position 
as President of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, but because he had prepared a notice 
of Major Rennell for the second edition of 
his ‘‘ Memoir of the Indian Surveys,’’ pub- 
lished in 1878, and was already familiar 
with the materials. Richard Eden in 1555, 
and Richard Hakluyt in 1589, had been 
the pioneers in English geography, but 
James Rennell may fairly enough be 
called the first Englishman who combined 
in himself all the higher qualifications of 
modern geographer, and who placed the sci- 
ence in England on the basis where it has 
since his day achieved somuch. Mr. Mark- 
ham has recovered the personal details of 
Major Rennell’s life very largely from a 
manuscript volume of family history pre- 
pared by his only grandson. For his geo- 
graphical activity he has relied on Rennell’s 
own work surviving in the India Office, his 
published maps, charts, and works by him- 
self and others. After a term of service in 
the navy he entered the engineer corps in 
the Indian service, and rose, under Clive, to 
be Surveyor-General of India. By 1788 his 
geographical works attracted attention. In 
1890 he published an examination of the 
geographical system of Herodotus. His ob- 
servations on the plain of Troy and bis il- 
lustrations of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand came later. To these should be added 
numerous other works on the geography of 
Western Asia, an atlas of Bengal and Hin- 
dostan, on African Geography, and on the 
currents of the Atlantic, which he studied 
with scientific care. In 1798 he assisted 
Mungo Park in his preparations for his ex- 
plorations in Africa, and afterward i}lus- 
trated his travels bya map. Mr. Markham 
follows him carefully through his entire 
activity, and shows not only how great his 
work was, but how fruitful it was in direct- 
ing and inspiring the work of later years, 
and in guiding it into the channels and to 
the points from which such great results 
have been obtained.——In the ‘ English 
Men of Action” series the latest volume is 
Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. (Macmillan & Co. 
60 cents.) A brief but intensely interest- 
ing story of the young hero of Quebec, with 
a portrait, and a map of the field of the 
immortal struggle onthe Heights of Abra- 
ham. 


New Testament Theology ; or, Historical 
Account of the Teaching of Jesus and of 
Primitive Christianity According to the 
New Testament Sources. By Dr. Willebald 
Beyschlag, Professor of Theology at Halle. 
Translated by the Rev. Neil Buchanan. (In 
two volumes, 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xxiii, 419, Vol. 
II, pp. 517. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Two vols., $6.00.) Dr. Beyschlag, 
whose most recent and probably most im- 
portant work is named above, is theauthor 
of at least two other well-known works, 
‘The Christology of the New Testament,” 
published in 1875, and later the “Life of 
Jesus.” The first volume of the two now 
presented to the English-reading public in 
the Rev. Mr. Buchanan’s translation, was 
issued in 1891, and has attracted marked 
attention, not so much by the author’s 
theological position, which, however, was 
marked by some peculiarities, as by its 
method,which was a distinct variation from 
the line laid down by Nitsch for biblical the- 
ology,and from that followed in the exhaust- 
ive, standard, but dry and difficult work 
on the same subject by Weiss. Beyschlag 
took an intermediate position between that 
held by dogmatic theolovy and the previous 
interpreters of the scope of the so-called 
biblical theology. He believed that the 
traditional view had confined workers in 
that field to a compilation of barren 
results which did not interpret themselves 
and were left out of relation and are devoid 
of meaning. He contended that to inter- 
pret the New Testament truly, a criti- 
cism should be applied to it which is hoth 
more penetrating and more reconstructive. 
In his view the New Testament records are 
more or less fragmentary, and for their 
understanding require a broad reconstruct- 
ive study, in which every detail shall have 
full relative appreciation. This method as 
applied by Beyschlag has produced striking 
results. It has given us an unquestionably 
new book, which can be read through with 
great interest and a truly animating 
unity. The theological results, while 
not at all revolutionary, have still 
led the author to bold _ variations 
from the traditional line. and to 
conclusions which, if sustained, would 
modify to some extent the traditional 
orthodoxy. What the fate of these personal 
variations and peculiarities may be is of 
smallimportance. The great point is the 
method. Theoretically, we believe it to be 
sound. Beyschlag’s predecessors seem to 
us to have put themselves under bonds to 
reduce the New Testament to the dullest of 


chronicles, and to read it without a ray of 
imaginative, reproductive, sentimental ap- 
preciation or rational insight. It is, how- 
ever, a method which is beset by the danger 
of excessive idealization. The imaginative 
and idealizing functions of the mind, unless 
sternly repressed, are likely to result in 
systema, unities, logical wholes which we 
have learned to beware of in critical inter- 
preters. We do not here raise the question 
whether Beyschlag has faltien into this 
extravagance. His eyes were certainly 
open to it, and if he has done so it has been 
in spite of the best intentions to the con- 
trary.. As to theological substance, the 
work holds, in general, a moderate position. 
The verbal theory of inspiration is repudi- 
ated, as a matter of course. The author’s 
views as to the resurrection and as to the 
atonement, bave features of their own, a 
statement which, in a modified sense, may 
be applied to the whole book, and which is 
pot only characteristic of it but the secret 
of its power. The author’s position is 
eminently constructive. Hischerished aim 
is to rejuvenate the theology of the Evan- 
gelical Church by pouring into it a fresher 
and deeper stream from the New Testament. 


George Romney and His Art, by Hilda 
Gamlin (Macmillan & Co., #3.50), is beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper; and the numer- 
ous illustrations, tho unequal in merit, are 
spirited and expressive reproductions of 
very fine pictures. As an illustrated and 
descriptive catalog of the paintings of a 
great artist, the work is of value to art 
connoisseurs; but of other interest it pos” 
sesses little, tho the author’s opportunity 
was good. Asa literary production—well, 
the less said, the better for the book; but 
we cannot refrain from quoting one or two 
specimens of the author’s queer English. 
In the first paragraph of the preface occurs 
this sentence: 

“ Directly after his [Romney’s] death, in 1802, 
two of his friends wrote brief and regretful 
memoirs of him, while a third evaporated a bi- 
ography on alarger scale in astyle so rigmarole 
as to prove wearisome reading.” 


About thirty pages further on we find this 
passage, the meaning of which can only be 
gathered from the context. In both cases 
the italics are, of course, our own. 


“ The lifelong animus which existed between 
Reynolds and Romney is said to date from this 
exhibition, as Romney felt that Reynolds had 
much to do with reversing the decision against 
him—a fact which his sensitive soul could never 
obliterate.” 

It would naturally be supposed that the re- 
version of an adverse decision would bea 
subject for gratitude: but in fact the ver- 
dict of the committee had first been in favor 
of Romney. As instances of a too tardy 
appreciation of the works of a true master 
in his art, there are few stronger than these: 


“At no time did Romney ever realize more 
than 120 guineas for a whole-length figure; yet 
in a recent year Earl Cathcart refused 12,000 
guineas for a picture painted by Romney at this 
date in his career. The gem in question was the 
portrait of the Hon. Louisa Cathcart, afterward 
Countess of Mansfield.” 

Another, painted in 1787, and then sold for 
100 guineas, was sold in 1890 for £3,045 ster- 
ling. For still another, painted about the 
same time, aod then sold for a trifle over 
£15, 3,000 guineas were lately refused by its 
fortunate proprietor; yet the works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Romney’s great rival, 
were at that very time bringing to the ar- 
tist prices which were proportionately as 
great as those which they bring to-day. 
The difference lay in the fact that the one 
artist was also a good man of business, 
while the other was not. Romney’s por- 
trait, from a picture painted by himself, 
shows a refined, intellectual and poetic face, 
saddened and weakened by an almost ab- 
normal sensitiveness. In his own, asin all 


the other portraits which are here repro-. 


duced, the artist seems to have entered into 
the very soul of his subject, drawn out all 
that was most beautiful there, and perpet- 
uated it upon his canvas, without too great- 
ly flattering the sitter—a rare art, and one 
only possessed by sensitive, intuitive na- 
tures. 


Authoritative Christianity. The Six 
Synods of the Undivided Church its Only 
Utterances; ‘‘ Those Six Councils which 
were allowed and received of all men” 
(Second Part of the Church of England 
Homily against Peril of Idolatry, which is 
approved inits Article rrxrv). The Third 
World Councei!; That is, the Third Council 
of the Whole Christian World, East and 
West, Which was held A.D. 431 at Ephesus 
in Asiz. Vol. I, which contaias all of Act 


I. Translated by James Chrystal, M.A., 
and published by the same, 255 Grove 
($4.09. S8vo, pp. 
We cannot refuse our aid to this work 


Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
769.) 
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of voluminous industry and tireless deve- 
tion, tho itis by no means done in the best 
way nor free from exaggeration, personal 
bias and theological prejudice. It is the 
second publication in the author’s attempt 
to bring out in English the entire massof the 
documentary remains in Greek and Latin 
of the first Six Councils of the ecumenical 
Church, East and West, previous to the 
schism. The volumeon Nicza has been pre- 
viously published. The one before us is the 
second. The publication of the series is sup- 
ported by asubscription of rather more than 
$2,000 by leading American Episcopal 
bishops and clergyman with many distin- 
guished laymen. Mr. Chrystal is by no 
means content with acting as translator 
and editor of these documents, but has 
wrapped them in an envelop of notes, com- 
mentaries, summaries, introductions, ap- 
pendices, which makee it always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible to follow the 
original stream. This superabundant edit- 
ing not only drowns the voice of the Coun- 
cil, but makes the impression of more or 
less extravagance in the editing. The more 
the points at issue in the case of Nes- 
torius are examined, the more their ex- 
treme difficulty becomes apparent. They 
were both subtle and complex, two sources 
of difficulty which under such impetuous 
management as Cyril’s might easily destroy 
the effect of all Nestocius’s disclaiming. 
Mr. Chrystal starts with the assumption of 
an inerrant Council,and holds that posi- 
tion tothe end. His editing is a miracle of 
laborious industry which rises to enthusi- 
asm. Whatever may be said as to his crit- 
ical power, judicial impartiality, or the 
soundness of his editorial generalizations, 
his work as a translator, chronicler, and 
systematic reporter of the deeds, acts and 
debates of this Council of Ephesus will 
prove helpful to the student of this critical 
period of church history, and particularly 
soin strengthening the anti-sacramentarian 
view of Christian theology. 


Church Harmonies, New and Old: A 
Book of Spiritual Song for Christian Wor- 
shippers. Complete Edition, with Psalms 
and Chants. (Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston. #1.00.) On the ground of 
critical skill, good taste and fullness, 
this hymnal takes its place in the front 
rank. The ordinary topical arrangement is 
abandoned altogether, and no very definite 
system takes its place, except, possibly, a 
vague general classification on the ground 
of sentimental resem blauce, which certainly 
presents an odd sucession of hymns, as, for 
example, among the opening examples we 
have: 

“ The twilight falls, the night is nigh"; 

** Soon may the last glad song arise”: 

* Jerusalem the Golden ”; 

“Itis not death to die.” 
On the other hand, careful attention has 
been given to the natural association of 
hymns with tunes; and as for topics and 
textual allusions, they have been provided 
for in the index with very unusual care and 
fullness. As to authorship of hymns and 
tunes no note is given in common text. 
All information on these points is remitted 
to the index, where it may be found in fall 
detail. Something may be said for this 
plan oa the ground of its relieving the wor- 
shiper from distracting reflections which 
are aside from the main business and 
duty of toe moment. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether devotion does not ygain 
more than it loses from _ printing 
such notes with the hymns and music. 
This hymnalis provided with a selection of 
Psalms for responsive reading, with several 
“orders of service,’ chants, and the formula 
for ‘“‘ Profession of Faith’ adopted by the 
General Convention of Universalists A.D. 
1803, at its session in Winchester, N. H. So 
far as hymns of hope, faith and love go, or 
those of worship, thanksgiving, aspiration, 
courage, cousecration and Christian tri- 
umph, the bymnal stands on a Catholic ba- 
sis, indistinguishable from those of other 
branches of the Church. It differs widely 
in its treatment of the harder, most serious 
and awful realities of spiritual life, such as 
death, judgment, personal responsibility. 
confession of sin, the cry for pardon, the 
conception of God as the sovereign ruler, the 
worship offered to Christ, and other points 
in which the Catholic Faith has left its im- 
press on the hymnology of the Church, and 
brought it into fuller and trner correspond- 
ence with the serious realities of life and 
truth. We note bere in addition that 
the Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co. are publisb- 
ing a new edition of Muny Voices; or, Car- 
mina Sanct>rum. Evangelistic Editiun. 
with Tunes Prepared by T. DeWitt Tal 
mage, D.D. The edition is bound upin a 
new cover, which gives itan attractive ap- 
pearance, and sold at the low price of $60 
per hundred. : 
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‘An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia, 
with Travels and Adventures in Bashan 
and the Desert. By Dr. William Wricht, 
author of ‘“‘The Empire of the Hittites,” 
etc. With full-page illustrations. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, London and 
Edinburgh. $2.50.) The journeys described 
in this volume began as long ago as 1872. 
The explorations and events recorded in it 
formed part of the history of a residence of 
pine stirring years in Syria. Dr. Wright 
knew the people and their languages, and 
how to deal with them. Much of his time 
and energy went to the labors of a Chris- 
tian missionary among them. His well- 
known and highly respected volume on 
‘““The Empire of the Hittites” testifies to 
his scholarly interest in the biblical history 
and geography of the country. The present 
volume contains the account of an explora- 
tion of Palmyra and the journey thitber, 
and the return. to and from Damascus 
through the desert, and of a second series of 
adventures among the ruins of Bashan and 
with the Druzes. For such jourreys 
and adventures Dr. Wright is an admirable 
companion, full of resources, good nature, 
and with plenty of English pluck and cour 
age. The incidents, adventures and explor- 
ations make a volume which is well worth 
reading, even tho one has gone over the 
ground before. The first twenty chapters 
of the twenty-nine relate to Palmyra, five 
of them being given to tkestory of Zenobia. 
The chapters on the suffering of the Syrian 
peasants under Turkish misrule and Bed- 
ouin violence are very timely at this mo- 
ment. The last nine chapters are occupied 
with adventures among the ruins of Bashan 
and are interesting and instructive as to 
the country and its inhabitants and the 
connection of both with the biblical history. 
The volume is enriched throughout with 
phototypes taken on the spot, and which 
illustrate accurately the country, tha an- 
cient remains, and in many cases the pec- 
ple. 


The Macmillans offertwo new volums in 
the republication of Defoe’s Romances and 
Narratives published by J. M. Dent & Co., 
London. The Aistory and Remarkable 
Life of the Truly Honorable Colonel 
Jacque, Commonly Calied Colonel Jack. 
These volumes are edited and provided with 
an Introduction by George A. Aitken and 
with a series of interesting illustrat.ons by 
J.B. Yeats. They are uniform with the 
previous numbers in the series, handsome 
and haudy in form. ($1.00 per vol.) 
The two latest additions to the Temple 
Shakespeare (Macmillan & Co., New York ; 
J.M. Dent, London) are Henry VIII and 
the Tragedy of Hamlet. Each play is pub- 
lished separately with Preface and Gloss- 
ary by Israel Gollancz, M.A., and in an 
exceedingly neat and convenient form for 
a reading edition, especially if it is to be 
carried in the hand or pocket. The text is 
that of the Cambridge Shakespeare.- 
The Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ English edi- 
tion of Honoré de Balzac, translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley, contains for 
the most recent volume A Start in Life, 
from ** The Comedy of Human Life: Scenes 
from Private Life.” It is to be followed by 
“Vendetta,” “Study of « Woman” and 
“The Message,” the three other component 
parts of the same work. (Each volume in 








the set uniform $1.50.) 
The Ethics of the Old Testament. By W. 
S. Bruce, Minister of Banff. (Imported by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $1 75.) 
Mr. Bruce makes a strong start for this 
volume in his definition of virtue as being 
the supreme good, never an individual good, 
but a social one, and as based not on moral 
conscisouness,: but the will of God. This 
brings him into conflict at once with the 
Hegelian attempt to derive the ethical 
monotheism of Israel from purely natural 
sources, and not from Israel’s personal re- 
lation to a holy God. This view controls 
the line of reasoning through the entire 
book. Hebrew morality bas a moral basis 
in this sense. God is no cosmic force, but 
the Holy One. This relationship is at the 
foundation of the law. From this general 
couception the author advances to discuss 
the particular relations and aspects of the 
law. We note, as particularly suggestive. 
the remarks on the Mosaic legislation as to 
land, as to the rights of men, as to sani- 
tation, as to the poor, as to women, and as 
to the Old Testament view of a future life. 
The volume closes with two chapters on the 
moral difficulties of the Old Testament. 


The Revolution of 1848. By Imbert De 
Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. With portraits. (Charles 
Scribuer’s Sons. $1.25.) It is a brief period 
which is covered by the history sketched by 
M. De Saint-Amand in this volume, only 
two months, but it is a history in which a 
monarchy was lost by blunders and a Re- 
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public founded on accident. The whole 
history was a succession of dramatic inci- 
dents, which Saint-Amand’s dramatic 
style is admirably fitted to describe. He 
reproduces the history with great vividness, 
bringing on the stage one critical scene 
after another to the flight of Louis Philippe 
and his landing in England at Newhaven, 
followed soon after by the Regent Duchess 
of Orleans, with the young princes, the 
Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartes. 
The closing chapter is a réswmé of the 
points of the history and the series of need- 
less errors which led to the overthrow of 
liberal constitutional monarchy in France. 


Technic of Sculpture. By William Ord- 
way Partridge. (Ginn & Co., Boston. #1.10 ) 
The value of this little manual lies in its 
all-around usefulness. It comes nearer to 
being a complete treatise in its directions 
and suggestions for practical work in the 
studio and the workshop tban anywhere 
else, but beginning with the ancient history 
of sculpture it covers the whole ground in 
a general, rummary way, with judicious 
aid extended to ayoungstudent. A notice- 
ably good part of this introductory work is 
the sketch of American sculptors from Mrs. 
Patience Wright, born 1725 at Bordentown, 
N. J., to St. Gaudens—a capital piece of 
work, in which the author finds room, not- 
withstanding its great brevity, to intro- 
duce a really characterizing and sufficient 
criticism. 


The Deane Girls. By Adelaide L. Rouse. 
(Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co.) A pleasant- 
ly written story in its way, suited to the 
taste of a large class of readers who will not 
be hurt by its lack of literary finish and its 
commonplace scenes and incidents. It is a 
mixture of ‘‘ goody-goody ”’ and love story. 


A Ringby Lass, and Other Stories. By 
Mary Beaumont. With Illustrations by I. 
Walter West. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 7% cents.) These stories are all good, 
and the volume is a very charming addition 
to the pretty ‘ Iris Series,’’ which the pub- 
lishers have made so attractive. 


God-Forsaken. By Frederic Breton. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents.) 
Here is a novel written in imitation of 
Ibsen. It is a poor sort of mimicry in sub- 
stance and sty!e. Wehave had enough of 
the like. 


> 
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THE American rights of publication of 
the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton’s new book, 
* Lights and Shadows of Church Life,” are 
in the hands of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
“The Reverend John Henry,’ by Percival 
Benson, will be published by the same 
house. 


..A description of the methods and re- 
sults of the Pingree Potato Plan is given in 
No. 422 of the Chicago Open Court, by Cap- 
tain Cornelius Gardener, chairman of the 
Detroit Committee that allotted unused 
ground to the poor for the cultivation of 
potatoes. 


...e-The J. B. Lippincott Company pub- 
lish ‘*‘ Turning on the Light,”’ a large octavo 
book of more than four hundred pages, by 
Horatio King, ex-Postmaster General of the 
United States, a ‘** Dispassionate Survey of 
President Buchanan’s Administration from 
1860 to its Close.” 


.-Messrs. Copeland & Day will pub- 
lish this autumn a volume of lyrics by Mr. 
Richard Burtou, of Hartford. The poem 
“Dumb in June,” which supplies the title 
to the volume, *‘ Dumb in June, and other 
Poems,” will be remembered with pleasure 
by readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


...An international congress against the 
publication of immoral literature has been 
called to convene in Brussels in October. 
The venerable Jules Simon will be chair- 
man of the convention. The object is to 
organize an international league to agitate 
the suppression of such publications. The 
convention is backed by the Brussels Min- 
ister of State, Dr. Beernaert. 


..Some new papers published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science are: ‘‘The Development of the 
Present Constitution of France,’ by Prof. 
R. Saleilles, of the University of Dijon; 
‘* Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its Ap 
plication to Taxation,”’ by Prof. Thomas N. 
Carver, and ‘The Minimum Principle in 
the Tariff of 1828, and Its Recent Revival,” 
by Prof. S. B. Harding. 


...Graham Balfour, writing in The 
Atheneum of the pertraits of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, counts Mr. St. Gaudens’s work 
as certainly the best, both in point of like- 
ness and of artistic merit. He adds: 

“The original the artist retains himself 





another copy adorn3 the mantelpiece at Vailima 
in sight of Mr. Sargent’s portrait. But the 
original copy, presented to the sitter by the 
artist, has vanished into the unknown. It was, 
by mistake, directed to R. L. Stevenson, Sydney, 
Australia; and as nobody had ever heard of 
such a person there, it is surmised to have been 
at last sold by auction, purchaser unknown, 
probably some marine store dealer. But it 
would be satisfactory to trace this, if possible.” 


..- The Century expects to obtain two 
or three striking articles from the material 
left by the young African explorer, E. J. 
Glave, who died last May at Underhill, 
Matadi, of Africanfever. Mr. Glave wrote: 


“My object ail along has been to do a share 

toward the suppression of slavery, and the in- 
formation I have gathered on this trip in regard 
to the subject will, to some extent, aid the 
cause.” 
Mr. Glave crossed Africain the interests of 
The Century Magazine, and in the October 
issue a short accountof the explorer is given 
by Robert Howard Russell ; Mr. Gilder, who 
is always moved to utterance by deeds 
of chivalry, follows with a sonnet entitled 
**Glave.”’ 


--German newspaperdom is better rep- 
resented in Pennsylvania than in any other 
State of the Union. In all there are eighty- 
four German papers published in the Key- 
store State, and of these fourteen are 
dailies. The oldest, the Reading Eagle, 
will next year celebrate its centennial ; and 
the next in age, the York Gazette, has been 
issued since 1799, while four more have been 
published since early in the present cen- 
tury—one in Easton, another in Lancaster, 
aud two in Allentown. The total circula- 
tion of German papers in Pennsylvania is 
about 150,000. In the West there are fewer 
German papers issued than in the East ; but 
some of them have large circulations. The 
largest is the Germania, of Milwaukee, 
with 75,000 subscribers. 
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sound dollar are encouraging. They 
point to a day when the criticisms of cap- 
italists will cease to be heard, and when 
full prosperity, through the removal of 
obstacles in its path, will again bless our 
country. 


Financial. 
THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 


To those interested in financial things 
it is a cheering sign that the platforms of 
the two political parties, now being formu- 
lated, exhibit a general tendency toward 
sound money and sound principles. In 
Iowa, for illustration, the two parties de- 
clare for a dollar which shall always be as 
good as any dollar, and against the free 
coinage of silver. In New York State the 
platforms differ a little as to the remedy 
proposed for our existing currency prob- 
lem, but both are in favor of sound money 
and against the silver delusion. 

These utterances seem to give a sub- 
stantial basis to the idea, now generally 
prevalent, that the free silver heresy is 
losing popularity, even among those of 
our citizens who were once in favor of 
free coinage. No doubt the revival of 
business, more pronounced in certain 
States and in certain trades than 
in others, has had much to do with 
this decline of opinion favorable to 
silver, for it has completely overthrown 
the argument mostly relied upon by the 
extreme partisans of silver to prove their 
case—namely, that there could be no re- 
covery of prices without an infusion of 
more silver into our currency. From 
their point of view such an argument was 
logical. for the honest advocates of free 
silver coinage have all along been saying 
that we did not have money enough and 
thatan increase in the circulating medium 
was needed before there could come any 
rise in the staple commodities of trade. 
Experience has shown the falsity of 
such reason; for wheat, cotton, and like 
productions of the soil have gone up in 
price, and nobody knows the fact better 
than the farmers and those to whom the 
silver heretics have been appealing. In 
like manner there has been a great ad- 
vance in the prices of certain lines of 
manufactured goods, notably in iron and 
things made of it. Nails, which last win- 
ter were quoted at ninety cents a keg, 
now command nearly twice that sum. 
What has done all this? Not the silver 
advocates, certainly; nor yet the intro- 
duction of more silver money. What 
then? Plainly enough the workings of 
natural laws supplemented by a revival of 
confidence. 

The drawback to our present hopeful 
position is that this confidence has not yet 
gone back to the high limit it had reached 
four years ago. Why not? Fora reason 
exactly contrary to the silver advocates. 
Our capitalists, at home and abroad, are 
yet a little afraid that thesilver talk is not 
yet over, nor the silver party quite dead ; 
but these political platforms, honorable to 
both parties so far as the financial planks 
are concerned, show the drift of public 
sentiment toward firm and honest money 
so clearly that the influence upon the re- 
vival of our trade will be great. A care- 
ful canvass of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives showed a clear majority in 
favor of sound money and a probable 
majority in the Senate, Those Congress- 
men who may yet be wavering will take 
courage from the general expressions of 
the platforms looking in the same di- 
rection. 

It is unpleasant to read in the foreign 
financial newspapers and periodicals, edi- 
torials advising against the purchase of 
American securities. Those critics are 
not unfriendly ; they generally say that 
there exists in the world to-day no field 
for investment so good as the United 
States, but they are distrustful of us be- 
cause we seem unwilling to face our cur- 
rency and gold problems and devise a 
remedy. They are afraid of the silver 
ghost ; and as they carry a certain amount 
of influence, they do undoubtedly deter 
many from investing capital in our coun- 
try. Meanwhile the ‘‘ Kaffir circus,” as 
the dealings in the gold mining compa- 
nies in Africa are called because of the 
craze attending them, goes on unabated 
and exhibits to us clearly enough how 
much money would be put into our rail- 
roads, farms, etc., if we would but en- 
courage it. 

It is for these reasons that the declara- 
tions of the political parties in favor of a 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


PRESENT business conditions are some- 
what conflicting. There has been no loss 
in the prospects of a much improved fall 
and winter business. On the contrary, 
nearly all reasonable expectations are be- 
ing most happily realized; but in many in- 
stances this improvement has been so fully 
discounted in advance that prices have 
advanced or production has been stimu- 
lated to the limit of prudence. Values 
have risen to a point that checks buying, 
and manufacturers are often embarrassed, 
on the one hand by the high prices of raw 
materials, and on the other by the difficul- 
ty of inducing buyers to meet their views, 
at least until it is seen whether consum- 
ers will take the larger output at higher 
prices, Inthe iron trade there has been 
a distinct effort to check this advancing 
tendency, and lower prices are reported 
for both crude and finished products at 
the principal Western markets. The fact 
is that the advance of iron products 
in the West had risen to a figure 
where Eastern mills are enabled to im- 
port ore in large quantities, and turn 
out finished iron at a profit. In the 
face of increasing production any unrea- 
sonable advance in our products is likely 
in future to meet with more opposition ; 
altho a heavy demand for railroad iron is 
sure to keep theiron industry actively em- 
ployed for many months tocome. Cotton 
manufacturers have been much perplexed 
by the course of the cotton market, which, 
while increasing their profits, has com- 
pelled extra caution in accepting future 
contracts. Woolen manufacturers are 
threatened by the unusuallyheavy importa- 
tions of woolens made on the strength of 
good business prospects. Already they 
are feeling this competition ina serious 
degree, and shut-downs are threatened, 
Boot and shoe manufacturers are not only 
waiting fora renewal of demand from 
distributors, but are handicapped by the 
high prices demanded for leather, and 
have les:ened their product nearly one- 
half. In short, the business revival has 
reached a stage where the leveling process 
must be endured fora brief period, In 
some departments the forward pace has 
been too rapid to last, while in others it 

has been so slow as to cause dissatisfac- 
tion. Fortunately, the crop situation is 
equaling the most sanguine expectations, 
Corn has escaped damage from frost, and 
the marketing of the crops, which has 
already begun, will prove a strong incen- 
tive. The money market, the foreign ex- 
changes and the railroads are already feel- 
ing the crop movement, and ere long the 
impetus willreach the interior retail trades. 
Now that the gold efflux has practically 
ceased, and since the Treasury will probab- 
ly be able to take care of itself for the next 
few months, distrust in the financial situa- 
tion has largely disappeared; and until the 
opening of Congress, at least, we ought 
to remain free from disturbing influences, 


The course of the stock market was 
irregular, and the diversity of existing 
conditions has toned down over-sanguine 
expectations in a healthy manner. A good 
deal of encouragement was derived from 
the improved state of foreign exchanges 
and Treasury finances ; but the opinion 
that the latter are out of danger for good 
is neither safe nor common, Perhaps the 
best that can be said of the Exchange 
situation is that rates will now be control- 
led by natural instead of artificial means, 
the syndicate having completed its work. 
For some reason the cessation of gold 
shipments had little effect upon stock 
values, probably because already antici- 
pated. Speculation was inactive, and deal- 
ings were mainly confined to the trading 
element, commission houses representing 
the public not being ready buyers, except 
at concessions. The position of the rail- 
roads continues to strengthen, the Gran- 
gers being firmly held on corn pros- 





pects. The coalers were strengthened 
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by a further advance in the price 
of coal, and the trunk lines by an effort 
to restore grain rates in conjunction with 
the water routes, which are ordinarily 
active competitors until the close of navi- 
gation. Railroad earnings are disappoint- 
ing, 53 roads reporting ap increase of less 
than 4% in the third week in September, 
while returns are averaging fully 10¢ be- 
low the same period 1893. Managers, 
however, continue hopeful as an increased 
business is in sight, and there is less dis- 
position to cut rates than usual, An un- 
satisfactory feature is the delay in North- 
ern Pacific, and other reconstructions. 
The money market shows a further hard- 
ening tendency, owing to the interior 
demands for currency, and the continued 
depletion of the reserves by this means 
and gold shipments. Call loans ranged 
14@3¢ on stock collateral. Time money 
is quoted at 2@4¢ for one to four months. 
For commercial paper there is a good de- 
mand and better supply, rates showing an 
upward tendency. Sixty to ninety days 
indorsed receivables are quoted at 44@434. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Sept. 23. Sept. 21. Decrease. 
LOADS .se0sseeee $511,376,2U0 517,242,930 $5,866,700 
Specle ...e0 cceee 61,677,900 6197069) 293,100 


Legal tenders... 97.9/2,80 100,089,000 2,186,200 
Deposits.....se0.. 549,139,590 558,464,400 9,327,900 
Circulation...... 14,102,090 13,803,590 *3 1,509 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie. ...c0.ccce + $61,677,590 $61,970,690 $293,100 
Legal tenders,... 97,902,800 100,089,006 2,186.20) 





Total reserve.. $159,589,300 $162,059,600 $2,479,300 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 137,284,125 139,616,100 2,344,975 





Surp. reserve.. $22,295,175 $22,443,509 «$147,325 
+ Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years: was as follows : 


Sept. 29th, 18994—Surplus.........0.cccccsessseee $60,791, 825 
Sept. 30th, 1893—Surplus........... ooeceserccece 24,120,500 
Oct, Ist, IVZ—Sarplus.....cccoccccccccccccccsces 4,392,400 
NG, BE, SN I a s.acsacxeunvenrdvceseiane 2 3,102,750 


Oct. 4th, 18W—Surplus........ccccscccseces ecooe 21,511,290 


FOREI3N EXCHANGE, 
The market was dull and steady. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling as follows : 


Sixty days........008 Oc ccccccces.ce corcccces cee ceh BI 
Demand. ...ccocccccce -cocces-coccscoceccescces 4.8834 
DRRIIE 260. cndsnesscconsesrcnce Orececcesece coese 4.89 
COUROGIAE onic 0 vcs cicceseccocescs cc0e enecesnced 4.87 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 
Bid. Asked, 


New 4s, Registered... ool S128 










New 4s, Coupon... +1224 138 
4s, Registered...... oeevecescccve-cece Or cecces 11134 11244 
OD, Cnc ccectccvccccccenecs Weeescecceecce 11254 113% 
OW Bh, I os ok ictsccancecensescscas 15% 116% 
a CI iccchocxceisesssnasccpesscboaetesd 115% ~— sO BG 
COA Is 65.5050. scntonceszagcases e+ - 100 ee 
Currency 6s, 1896..... . .. Wie 
Currency 6s, 1897... - 104% 
Currency 68, 1898..... eoceee erecee eecce ceccce 108 


OURNORST Gh, TIE ov ccciccs cence scaccccocssdll 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 28th, were: 


America.... 





\ +» 216 | New York... ...... 234 
Commerce. — Si iesiccces eee 21644 
Pats csevacsassy 670 | Shoe & Leather.... 9 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 

Y Last; When due 
Ping ~ 2 - Div. “ papabte. Bid. Askd, 
Am. Type ¥. Gosece | eee oe Bee 


3s 
2A 






: Ser maees “aeons 
.W, Oren Beef Co.... 7 eo Nov. 16. “ot 
Ww : _ 75c| An. Nov., ear % 
a? Mise: &: Ecsete ce ° 2 26 
do. prefe 6 346)M.& N., May," 84 = 89 


2.8 |Q. M., Sept., °95..1881¢ 189 
2 
2 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 









Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMETICR. 2.0. cccccccccccccee 216 216 220 
American Exchange....... 16044 161 
Bowery..... Suescoecesecosers 291 240 255 
Broedway....c..ccccceccccces BIg oo 24246 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 140 155 5 
Central National........... 121 “oan 120 
Chase National. ............ 22 500 onan 

350 490 
4,100 4,800 
44) ee 
140 165 
193 ose 
125 ove 
285 _— 
130 150 
27 
First National..... @e eccece 50J 2.700 ana 
First National of S. I...... 11634 12u 13u 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 nae 
Fourth National..... eccccce 1:8 eene 178 
Pramkin ...00. cece coccce 110 6-10 oe eoes 
Gallatin National.... ..... 3u5 305 32u 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 = 
German American......... 13 a 120 
German Exchange......... 400 Lis ‘ 
Germania. ...cc..scccccceoce 400 400 425 
GreenwWiIGh.ccccccce ccoccces 17546 150 sic 
BAROVER. .2000.cccces.cocccees ll 310 3h 
Hide and Leather.......... o4 cane 1iW 
Hudson River.......+..-++6. 150 155 
Importers’ and Traders’... 520% 520 
IPVIRE. cccccccccccesccoccocese 142% 135 
Leather Manufacturers’ 170 170 
LADEPEY..cc.ccece ccccccccece 116 Ll 125 
Lincoln National............ 670 e00 esse 
Manhattan.........sccee cece 196 1% save 
Market and Fulton....... eo 320 210 eons 
Mechanics’...... ..0e-+seee+ 138 186 pa 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 144 new 135 
Mercantile.........-ece-seeee 184 170 200 
Merchants’.........ceecceees 13734 134 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 110 ilu ‘i 
Metropolitan..........ss.00+ 3% 2 4 ~« 
Metropolis..... 435 40) 465 
Mount Morris... 14 100 
Murray Hill.......0..-s00+ 305 osee 
NQBBAU....cccrcccccccee coccce 164 150 coce 
Mew Week....cceccccceccecccce 23444 230 4 
New York County.......... 630 58u eee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 lw 125 
WIMER. .cccccccccvccccce cocese 121 120 eeee 
Nineteenth Ward.....+..0.. 145 125 130 
North America......+..-+++ 140 137 150 
OTiental...... .ccccecsccccece WAG 209 250 
Pachfic...c.cccce coves scovee - me 185 200 
PAPK..0- ceccccccccescccccocee 264 27) 230 
People’s. ....0.sccrccrccccesee 249 eee 
PHENIZ....cccccccccccccccese - 16 112 120 
RepUblUC...cccccccce coe cove 156 ates 1624 
Seaboard National ....... 168 167 eed 
Second National... ........ 30 Seu nie 
Seventh National.........++ Li 115 
Shoe and Leather.......... 4 ot 
BABE. cccccccce c-cccccvccccce 35 300 
Southera National.......... 150 M40 
State of New York..... owe WD 108 
Third National..........+46 - Ww 105 soe 
Tradesmen’s.........+ss+006 93 96 101 
Twelfth Ward.........-..«» 1% 13 
ORIOR. ..ccccrcccccccccccce.ce 19046 200 e 
Union Square....... ...... 1% 200 eeee 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
Western National.... .... lll 112% 113 


WeSt Sid...cceccccecsscccee sees 230 eee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.»e-Laoe Commercial Cable Company 
will soon lay a submarine cable to connect 
New York direct with Hayti, West Indies. 


....The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia, have just received an order 
from the Russian Government for forty 
locomotives, to be delivered with the 
least possible delay. 


....A syndicate composed of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Blake Brothers & 
Company and Harvey Fisk & Sons, were 
the successful bidders for $3,345,589 of 3¢ 
gold bonds and stock of the city of New 
York at 100.3177, 


....C. P. Huntington, in an interview 
at Omaha, on his way to the Pacific Coast, 
said that the general condition of the 
country was much better than it had been 
for four or five years past, and he looked 
forward to several years of prosperity. 


....Recently a sale took place of two 
large breakers and 900 acres of anthracite 
coal lands in Scranton, Penn., estimated 
to contain between eleven and twelve mil- 
lion tons of coal. The sale was made by 
John Jermyn to the Johnson Coal Com- 
pany. 


....The business of all the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company shows 
an increase in net earnings for August, 
1895, as compared with the same month 
for 1894 of $340,928.40, and for the eight 
months of 1895, as compared with the 
same period in 1894, an increase in net 
earnings of $2,770,187.68. 


....A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Itlinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany will be held November 26th for the 
purpose of voting upon an increase of the 
capital stock of the company from $50,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. The new stock is 


to be offered to present shareholders at 
per, o share of the new for every five 
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..-.John B. Manning, one of the most 
prominent members of the Stock Ex- 
change, was charged with selling bonds 
from which he had erased the indorse- 
ments, thus giving them a greater value 
than they would have when indorsed. 
The Governing Committee of the Ex- 
change, after a1 investigation lasting four 
hours, by a two-thirds vote, expelled Mr. 
Manning from membership. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


147 shares N. Y. Hemp and Flax Manufac. Co. .10 


$648 Manhattan Rv. Co. 4% reg. bond...... re 
$1,000 Peoria and Eastern Ist 4%............+. 82 
$1.000 Christopher and Tenth St. 7%.......... 10944 
$100 Chicago. Burlington and Quincy 4%....... 90 
lshare Broadway and Seventh Ave ....... 192% 


1 sbare Forty-second St., Manhattanville and 
St. Nicholas Ave 5 





3,000 Escanaba 


n 
$7,000 Kinderhook and Hudson River Ist...... 10 
15 shares Fulton Municipal Gas Co 205 


....Thomas F, Oakes, Henry C. Payne 
and Henry C. Ruse, resigned last week as 
receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company,and later Judge Jenkins appoint- 
ed as Receivers Edward W.McHenry,of St. 
Paul,and Frank G. Bigelow, of Milwaukee, 
In the annual report of the old receivers 
they state that an annual saving,estimated 
at $475,000 could be secured by expending 
$1,500,000 in reducing grades. They state 
also that during the next five years it will 
be necessary to renew about 1,400 miles 
of steel rail in the main line at a probable 
cost of $4,000,000, including ballasting, 
and that it will be advisable to continue to 
replace temporary wooden bridges with 
permanent earth fills or steel bridges ata 
probable expenditure of $3,600,000. They 
estimate that no additional cars will be 
required for some years. Including the 
above and other improvements which 
they recommend they state that provision 
should be made for extraordinary expend- 
iture in the next five years of $9,000,000. 


....The well-known banking house of 
N. W. Harris & Co., of New York and 
Chicago, offer for sale a limited amount 
of the 5% consolidated mortgage gold 
bonds issued by the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Co. of Kansas City, Mo. These 
bonds are coupon bonds of $1,000 each, 
but may be registered, Interest is paya- 
ble May and November at the office of the 
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Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. Full par- 
ticulars, with descriptive circulars, re- 
garding the bonds will be furnished by N. 
W. Harris & Co. C.F. Morse, the Presi- 
dent of the company, says : 


“The Metropolitan Street Railway Co. of 
Kansas City has recently acquired the prin- 
cipal street railways of Kansas City, and 
thereby controls the surface railway busi- 
ness of that place. The company now owns 
114.1 miles of single-track railway, of which 
61.5 miles are worked by cable, 39.8 miles by 
electricity, and 12.8 miles by horses. The 
physical condition of the property is good. 
No unusual expenditures will be required 
for some time to come, tho, if conditions 
are favorable, it is probable that steps may 
be taken before long to convert certain 
horse lines into electric lines. The $1,000,- 
000 reserved in the treasury of the company 
will furnish more than enough funds for 
equipping the present horse lines with elec- 
tricity. By recent action of the City Coun- 
cilof Kansas City, Mo., all franchises now 
controlled by the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Co. in that city, including that of the 
Elevated Company, have been extended to 
1925, or fifteen years beyond the maturity 
of the consolidated mortgage bonds,” 


DIVIDENDS. 


New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a dividend 
of 1%0n its capital stock, payable on the 
15th day of October to stockholders of 
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SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LO A NS negotiated,paydble in gold,secured by 
first lien on Minneapolis real estate. 
EST AT ES managed. We rent, collect 
rents, and take general charge 
of Pine yy. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 
and New England references. 











Paying 6% 


ally. 





Write us for particulars, 
statement of the Company, 
maps. etc. 





An Investment 


Of a few hundred dollars in our ist 
, mortgage, 20 year gold bonds, brings 
a fair interest, and a feeling of security 
such as cannot be realized when your 
money is invested in stocks or bonds 
‘ paying high rates of interest. 

We offer these bonds for a few weeks 
at 90%. They are 


and are a gilt edge security. ° 
Trusteed by the INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST CO., OF BOSTON, at whose 


office the interest is paid semi-annu- 


ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. |; 
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178 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON. 
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record at the closing of the transfer books 
on September 30th. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 142%, pay- 
able October 10th. i 

The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretarv, 
has declared a dividend of 134, payable 
October 15:h. 

The American Bell Telephone Company 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, payable October 15tb. 

The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 5¢, and an extra one 
of 1%, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable October 7th. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable 
October Ist. 

—— 








| WE’ VE BEEN 
| HARPING..... 


on real estate for along time. A } 
good many of your friends,and ours, 
are happy asa result of actingon ou? | 
advice Others tell usthat they 
would rather lend their money for 5 


{ — at8 percent perannum, thatis JE 
( 1 per cent more than we can get,and —& 
| have it safe. If you want to lend $500 

or upward at7 per cent on good secur 
| ity, we will do it for you free of cost, 


borrower paysus. Our book, “What | 

They Say About Us.” Send for it. 
CAMPSELL INVESTMENT CO., 

624 New Stock Exchange. CHICAGO. | 








J. MORGENSTERN, 


(Resident of Buffalo 44 years.) 
52 NIAGARA ST., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Buffalo Business, Residence and 
Vacant Property. 


North Main Street, Depew and Niagara Falls Acre- 
age for Investmehts. None Better. Correspondence 
invited and promptly attended to. 


Hig 
cGiTy, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


We make a aposialy of High Class Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST.. New York. 









$400,000 
5% Gold Bonds 


Metropolitan Street Ry. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


The mortgage covers the principal surface Street- 
railway business of Kansas City, and has a tributary 
population of about 250,000. 

The combined earnings, expenses and fixed charges 
of the surface Street Railways now owned by this 
Company, for the year ending June Ist, 189, were as 
follows: 


Gross earnings..................+ $1,544,160 58 
Operating expenses, includ- 


ing taxes and ins.............. 906,941 53 


$637,219 05 





Net earnings........ 
Fixed charges, including all 
IIIS wen a-eetnse toensesacesee 


365,920 00 


Surplus earnings for 
RD is eeecncccsewntnsansnvet $271,299 05 


Since June Ist, we are furnished the following fig- 
ures, showing results of operation : 





June. July. August. 

Gross earnings...... $155,002 77 $163,123 15 $164,153 41 
Operatingexpenses. 89 954 69 91,322 97 89,362 12 
Net earnings...... "$65, 048 08 08 71,800 16 $74,791 29 


This result, if maintained, would indicate a net 
gain of nearly 33 per cent., due in part to the consoli- 
dation of all the systems under one management, but 
largely to the present prosperous condition of 
Kansas City. 

SPECIAL CIRCULAR, WITH PRICE AND PAR- 
TICULARS, ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Also 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. — 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - 
Surplus.......... + +eeee+- 150,000 


Offers 6 per pone ‘ieee secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
een ge) Ml New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking De a of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUY VESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President GEO. 8. HIC KOK, AT. EDW. J. 


BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Saree SE *3:000:008 


Spt 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
leton, Jobn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
rederick Vietor. 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness Giginaliy established more than thirty 

years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 

an sages on ——-s. inside city security. In- 

ade for individuals, banks and 

institutions. ‘Eastern and Western references. 
—_ respondence anvstes. 


- 1OWA FARM | 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago, 
Firet National Bank Rlde.. Town Falla, Ia. 








Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 5%* Deben 
tures Write for description. 

LETTERS | INVESTMENT | 








LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 69 WALL STREET. N. VY. 


SECURITY 





* CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Breadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 


Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $82,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 
Is A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, 
Trustee of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTCREST as DEPOSITS 

ubject toc 

WALTER G. OAKMAN eres: 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE Fee TURNBUL L, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY MU RRAY Treas, and Sec 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus i nee, 
Gs. wdoin, James N. 
Frederic Crom well, Richard x Moca ardy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander EF. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, - pe H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. — 

Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley 5 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C, Whitney, 


Dated States rast Company 


45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


Administrator. Guardian, or 





Nos. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ) WILLIAM ~~ 1amiaamanaaae 
D. WILLIS J AMES, Opex. E. OR 


JOHN A. STEWART, wees! -~ “Macy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV mi SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBE GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 3. SMITH, jo OHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 





W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


T A MEETING of the Board of Directors of the 

Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, 
held this day, a dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent per share was deciared on the Capital Stock of 
the Company, payable at the opening of business on 
Tuesday, October Lith, 1895, to stockholders of record 
at the oleae of businesson Monday, September wth. 
189‘, when the Ts pear _— shall be closed for the 





7 
ber 16th CHAR LES E. 
New York’ September 24th, 1895. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO.. 
7 STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the wooed quarterly dividend of ONE AND ON 
HALF PER CENT. » payante tostockholders of record 
Oct. Wth, 189%. Trabsfer books will close Oct. Ist and 
reopen Oct. llth, 


GALLATIN NA FIORAL BAEK. .. 

, September 25th, 1 
e Directors ofthis Mong have this day ane 
adividena opie PER CENT. and an extra divi- 
dend of ONE PER CENT. out of the earnings of the 
— six months, payable on and after October 7th 


nthe transfer voote will remain closed until that 
date RTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
THE Cc HATHA NATIONAL pank. 
ARTERLY DIVIDEN 
The Board. a Directors pave pat ri declared . 
Quarterly Dividend of FO oN 
cent.) out of the earnings by the pod cane a , 
yable page ol Ist, until bard date the tramsfer 
ks will be closed. H. REMUS, Cashier. 
NEW York, September 24th, 1396, 


New York Central & Hudson River 


Railroad Company. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw YORK, 26th September, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meet- 

ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the fifteenth day of October next, to stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer books on the 
30th inst. 

E. V. 


The American Bel Telephone Co. 


Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Tuesday, October 15th, 1895, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30th, 1895. 
® The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October Lith, 189%, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, September I§th, 1895. 

THE AMERICAN SUGAR SSsIniNe go- 
Ww YORK, September 6th, 

The Board of gunees of the American car = 
fining Company have this da: declared the following 
dividends, payable Oct. 2d, 1 

On that portion of the Pref ferred Beock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 1% P 

On the Common stock, a dividend, a 3 PER ‘CENT. 

The transfer books will —— on Sept. 13th, at 
three o’clcck, P.M., ane be r ned on Oct. 3d. 

JNO. E. rs ARLES, Treasurer. _ 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NEw YORK, September Llth, 1895. ) 
DIVIDEND NO. 108. 


RREN Secretary. 





NE- 











- ROSSITER, Treasurer. — 








The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of the company, ble at 


transfer books will be closed at 3o’clock on the after- 
noon of September 2th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning ef October 15th next. 


Rk, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business runs along very 
smoothly, without showing the remark- 
able expansion that some enthusiasts had 
looked for, and without showing any loss 
of the improving tendencies which de- 
veloped during the summer months. As 
explained in our monetary column busi- 
ness seems to be passing through a sort of 
readjusting process, due to too rapid 
progress in some directions and to too 
tardy improvement in others. But 
this is only temporary, and the trade 
situation is sound and promising. The 
most important feature is the begioning of 
the crop movement, which is confirmed 
by the increased demand for currency in 
the South and West and the larger offer- 
ings of both cotton and grain bills in the 
forrign exchange market. Wheat ad- 
vanced from 614c. to 67jc., mainly upon a 
better export demand and the reports that 
Europe would be obliged to take our 
wheat more freely, owing to scarcity of 
supplies elsewhere. Fiour advanced 
about 20c. per barrel, andthe mills are re- 
ported runnipg at full capacity. Cotton 
continues to climb in a sensational man- 
ner and touched 8.87c., which is not far 
away from the prediction of 9 cent cotton. 
The rise was based on the Neill estimates 
of a short crop, which sharply stimulated 
buying from Manchester, Liverpool and 
the South. Auother staple which showed 
exceptional strength was raw sugar, the 
advance being attributed to the Trust hav- 
ing contracted for deliveries of refined 
without securing sufficient supplies of raw 


PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk Warp 


The genuiue has the 
name ** Priestley ” 
stamped on the selvedge. 





seopen Wednesday, Octo- - 








October 3, 1895. 


in advance. Coal also shows an upward 
tendency, and prices were again advanced 
25c. perton by producers. Cotton goods, 
of course, continue stropg owing to the 
rise in the staple and the pressure of or- 
ders upon manufacturers. But this com- 
pletes the list of strong markets. The 
tendency of pork and beef products is 
downward. The rise in iron has been 
checked ; in fact, prices of both pig iron 
and finished products are lower than last 
week. Billets are $1 per ton lower at 
Cleveland ; and Pittsburg manufacturers 
are selling finished products at $1@$1.50 
below current quotations. About 250,- 
000 tons of foreign ore have been pur- 
chased for Bessemer concerns at the East, 
thus effectually checking the Western 
boom.” It is reported in the trade that 
important contracts for steel rails are 
pending. Wool was strengthened by the 
rise at the London sales, but the local sit- 
uation is not encouraging, as many of the 
mills are expected to shut down because 
of foreign competition. Boot and shoe 
manufacturers have sharply curtailed 
production, and the demand for leather is 
so light that prices have weakened. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

THE majority of people, having returned 
from their summer outings, are inclined 
to look about them for suitable reading 
for the coming year; and we commend to 
them for their serious consideration the 
desirability of having THE INDEPENDENT 
on their list, and we wish to urge our pres- 
ent readers to aid us in extending the sub- 
scription list of THE INDEPENDENT, and for 
that purpose we offer very desirable club- 
bing terms. 

A large number of our subscribers order 
the paper for from two to five years thus 
very materially reducing its cost. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number ‘3B week) 10 cents. 











One month........$ Six months....... -$1 50 
Three months..... Nine months...... 2 25 
Four wonths..... 1 00 One year.......--.. 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SUDSCTIDET.......seeeeeeees $5 00 
One year eacn to two subscribers.......---- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+----.000. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 70 
Four years to one subscriber........ssee008. 8 
Four subscribers one year each......... ecoe 6 HO 


Five years to one subscriber.........------. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 W 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢+TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


_ 
> 


WONDERS NEVER CEASE. 


Woof us five years ago would have dared to 
think that in the year 1895 we could buy Brus- 
sels, velvet, moquette and wilton carpets at 59 
cents a yard. We, of course, don’t know how 
Sheppard, Knapp & Company, of Sixth Avenue, 
Thirteenth to Fourteenth Streets, can offer car- 
pets at such a ridiculously low price as this, but 
they assure usthat they are regular goods in 
every respect. They also have a magnificent 
line of “Sakai” rugs, at prices which are simply 
astonishingly low. 


A NOTABLE EVENT. 

MEssrs.J AMES MCCREERY & COMPANY opened 
their new store, at 64,66 and 68 West Twenty- 
third Street, one day last week, and while, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the opening of a 
new store 4 a mercantile house is of such an 
every-day character as not to be worthy of more 
than \ pane notice, the circumstances con- 
nected with this opening are eutirely different, 
James McCreery & Company have been known 
to the purchasers of the best lines of dry goods 
forso many years, and have 9 such an 
enviable reputation for upright dealing, and 
have maintained at all times the most desirable 
lines of goods, that when this concern moved 
from its old place on Broadway to such a mag- 
nificent new store as they have just entered in 
West Twenty-third Street, the occasion certain- 
ly demands, as it received, marked notice. ‘The 
Twenty-third Street entrance of their new store 
was beautifully decorated with clusters of roses 
aud palms, indicative of the gala character of 
the occasion. The store received special atten- 
tion from the architects in order that the light- 
ing, ventilating and comfort and convenience 
of its customers might be fully met. There is 
space for every department, and the necessary 
crowd which was sometimes visible in the old 
store can in the new one be entirely avoided. 
The goods displayed it would be useless for us to 
attempt to enumerate, but the regular custom- 
ersof McCreery’s can form in their own minds 
a just estimate of what the display must have 
been. There are four elevators in the building, 
and it will bea Ears for any one to visit the 
store, whether they wish to purchase goods or 
otherwise. 








” An idealized 
Henrietta 
realized. 


What more cbn 
be said ? 








October 8, 1895. 


TOUR TO THE SOUTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE last of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s very attractive early autumn tours to the 
South will start from New York in aspecial train 
of parlor cars on October 8th. 

he tour covers a period of ten days, and in- 
cludes the battle-field of Gettysburg, picturesque 
Blue Mountain, Duray Caveros, the Natural 
Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the cities of 
Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, $55 from New York, $53 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other 


cities. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents 
or to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, 
or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
—Adv. 


Don’t CouGH! You won’t need to 1f you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Adv. 








josist upon having 


eo) 





on a 
your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699. New York City. 





+«S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A 
Distinct 
Novelty 


in keeping 
with the 
present 
vogue tor 
round dining 
tables is 


“Round 
Table 
Cloth 


which is now shown at “The Linen 
Store” in a variety of handsome de- 
signe, 3, 34 and 4 yds. in diameter. 
Our specialty is Housekeeping Lin- 
ens. The newest and best things in 
these can always be had from us. 








James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, 


Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel, New York. 


{Silk Thread Holders. 


2 









ei; - . A e); x 
This holder protects the skein from becomi 

edor soiled until the last thread is oe 
dealer for our wash silks in these new patent bhelders 


One Sample Skein Only, sent postpaid 


of five cents in Sta a 4 _ wp receipd 
Imps. nce Use 7 

Brainerd”S “armeirone’ sie co 
er rmstron i , 

™ 2 Union St., New London,  & ee, 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


BODY BRUSSELS 


We have selected about 100 atterns, extra qual- 
ity, all three thread, to close out 


At Prices to Insure Immediate Sale. 
Inour ** BARGAIN ROOM”? (Fourth Floor), 
e offer (this week) 


w 
a line of Brussels, Velvets, Moquettes, and Wilton: 
all at the uniform price of ie 


59 CENTS THE YARD. 
We have an elegant line of 


* SAKAI”? RUGS 


in all sizes (from a small rug to any size of carpet). 
= ae p Aig TO (12x18) $37.80. 
e€ have also made up from remnants and odd 
pieces of different es of Carpetin IG 
with borders, in all suitable for a _ 


AT REMNANT PRICES, (Bring size of room.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH 8TS,,N, Y. 























Joenold 
Constable KS ho 


Rich Laces. 


Honiton, Duchesse, 
Point Applique, and 
Point Venise Laces. 
Bridal Veils, 
Valenciennes and 
Duchesse Handkerchiefs. 
Honiton, Renaissance, 
Venetian Point, and 
Duchesse Collars. 
Applique, Spangled, and 
Embroidered Effects 


in Mousseline, Nets, 
Gauze, and Chiffons. 


Prsadoouy K 1 oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


—One Yard Square— 


in handsome designs and exquisite, 
harmonious colorings with heavy 
ball fringe. Finest quality Chenille, 
made by one of the best manufacturers 
in the country to sell for $1.25—but 
weare able to make the price 


68 Cents 
and pay the postage. 
STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 










Leaders of 
Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
DOOOOODOOODOOODOOOOSOSOSOOSG 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 
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A SPECIAL DISPLAY of Trimmed Millinery and 





Ladies’ Capes, showing 





the latest creations for the world of fashion, will inter- 
est all visitors to the showrooms of ** The Big Store”’ 


this week. 





4 Pa “Ae 
Superb Collection of 
Imported and Domestic 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 


Fer Street, Carriage and Evening Wear, 
all the Latest Paris Designs, also a large 
vaiiety of Exclusive Styles from our 
own workrooms 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


We place on sale this week another 
<pecial assortment of 


FINE FUR FELTS 


in the latest shapes and colors, at about 
one-half value. 


8 — 


Fine Assortment 


OSTRICH FEATHER BOAS 
All Lengths and Colors, 


At POPULAR PRICES. 








LADIES’ CAPES. 


ELEGANT SWEEP CAPES of Lister 
Plush, trimmed with black Thibet and 
lined with heavy satin. 


2298 § worth 12.00 


LANDSDOWNE PLUSH CAPES, 
heavily beaded and embroidered, Thibet 
trimmed and Silk lined, 


17.98 $ worth 25.00 


SCOTCH GOLF CAPES, double tex- 
ture, Bannockburn surface, Tartan plaid 
backs, wide deep Hoods, very serviceable, 


13.983 worth 20.00 


Everything you can ask for in 


LADIES’ JACKETS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





BROADWAY ° 


BROADWAY 


Oth K 1OthSts. | 9th A 10S 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.S7ewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 





FIELDS GAY WITH GOLDEN ROD 


only half suggest the Autumnal richness of 


the store as we have stocked it. 


There’s a golden harvest 


here for any buyer, and no one need be up to tricks to share 
the advantages of our grand merchandise methods. 





WOMEN’S WARM UNDERWEAR 


Not gatbered haphazzard, but chosen 
carefully with full knowledge of markets 
and of your needs. Foreign makes, at- 
home makes—silk, wool, merino, or those 
witful blendings of silk-and-wool that join 
exquisite richness with exquisite softness. 
They’re all here in combination suits, vests, 
drawers, equestrian tights, corset covers 
and abdominal bands. And always at less 
than you expect, if you know how prices 
are around town. 

Women’s Swiss ribbed merino Vests, high 
beck, short sleeves, and low neck, no 
sleeves, white and natural, 85c.; the 
$1.10 kind. 


Women’s Swiss ribbed, all-wool Vests, 
low neck, no sleeves, white, pink, blue 
and black, $1.10; the $1.50 kind. 

Women’s Swiss ribbed all-silk black 
Equestrian Tights, knee and ankle 
lengths, $2 pr.; were $4.75. 

Women’s Swiss ribbed Combination 
Suits, white merino, low neck, $3; 
white and natural, high neck and short 
sleeves, $3.25; high neck and long 
sleeves, $3.50. 

Women’s all-wool Abdominal Bands, 
white and natural, 65c.; the 85c. kind. 

Women’s Jersey ribbed merino Vests and 
Drawers, 48c.; good value at 75c. 

Women’s fast black cotton Stockings, ex- 
tra silk fleece lined, 35c. pr.; were 50c. 

Breadway and Ninth Street, 





WOMEN’S EASY SHOES 


He’s been looking ahead, this Shoe Man, 
getting up a more sensible Shoe for women 
—easier to stand in, easier tu walk in, more 
like a man’s waukenphast—and still neat 
and stylish. 

Plump, polished goat tops, sensibly stout 
hand welted soles, toes not so sharply 
pointed, heels as made for men, very 
durable for school or business, and only 
$3 a pair. 

Women’s Shoes in Brahmah kid and cloth 
tops, broad or pointed toes, firm but 
flexible, considered bargains at $2.50 
until we put the price $1.95. 

Gymnasium Shoes in all the best varieties 
in kid, canvas or calf, with leather or 
buckskin soles, from 90c. to $1.75. 

Second Floor, Tenth Street. 


FALL WHITE GOODS 

Never so many novelties. 

Finest quality Dotted Swiss, hand woven, 
43 iu., all new dots, 37c. yd. Better 
than the run of 30 in. wide that is sold 
at 75c. yd. 

Jones’ Cambric, splendid quality, French 
finish, 36 in. wide, 15c. yd 

Five quality India Linon, 10c. yd. 

Broadway. 


HOW ABOUT A TRUNK? 


Duck covered, muslin lined, Dress Trunks, 
2 trays and rollers, best brass Excelsior 
lock, 32 in., $5.50; 34 in., $6; 36 in., 
$6.50. Almost anywhere else in town 
they’d he $6.50, $7 and $7.50. 

Solid leather Dress Suit Cases, 22 and 24 
in., $5. 


Basement. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Spring No. 2. 








have enjoyed the best health of my life.” 
~ Hon. ROGER A. PRYOR, New York: 


**T have been so essentially benefited by the use of your 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


that I feel it my duty, with your permission, to make formal acknowledgment of my obligation 


to you. 


_ “Formany years I have suffered severely from Dyspepsia and Insomnia, 
Water for six months! found myself entirely relieved of these 
cause besides the use of the Water can [ attribute my recovery, nor do [ kn 


agent that couduced to my cure. 


“Tam inclined tothink that I am mainly indebted to the Water No. 2. 
entliemen here of my acquaintance concur in my estimate of the 


sithia Water.” 
Hon. DANIEL E. SICKLES, New York: 
* By the advice of my physician I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Dyspepsia and Uric-Acid trouble, and with decidedly beneficial results.” 


Hon. ROSCOE CONKLING, New York: 


** Buffalo Lithia Water was first brought to my notice last year whil i 

$ e suffering from sever 
; : I say ‘ MALARIAL’ because the doctors said so. fi : 
without benefit, I found prompt relief from the Water 
my unpleasant symptoms it has always relieved me. 


MALARIAL DISORDER. 


make like favorable report of it. 

which it neutralizes. 

acquaintances to try the Water. 
Hon. M. W. RANSOME, late U. 


derived decided benefit from it, and I feel that I 
from this painful malady.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists capers (hed in enane ~A one Gonen half-gallon bottles, 
nlets sent FREE to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall & Condit, Eisner & Mendelson Co., Agents, New York City. 


the Springs. Descriptive pamp 


Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic, Anti-Malarial Water—Its Value in 
Uric-Acid Trouble. The Best Table Water. 


Dr. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A, LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Geners Ta- 
sutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadel phia, ete.: * The Baffalo Lithia Water te the 
st table water known to me; and I have some experience of them all.” 

Rev. MOSES A. HOGE, D.D., of the Synod of Virginia, Richmond, Va.: “I hav 
made use of no water for drinking ~~ but Buffalo Lithia Water No. 2, a ee an 


Tama strong believer in its power ag an ANTI y 
c it. ( i d , NTIDOTE to the ACIDS. 
I have pleasure in saying this, and shall continue to advise my neighbors and 


7 S. Senator from North Carolina: 
Water as the great remedy for our national disease, Dyspepsia, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NATURE’S 


MATERIA 
MEDICA 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED- 


but after drinking the 
painful maladies. To no other 
ow of any auxiliary 


I may add that several 
salutary efficacy of the Buffalo 


After trying other remedies. 
;,and when there has been any return of 
Several to whom I have recommended it 


“Tregard Buffalo Lithia 
Both my wife and myself have 
cannot too strongly recommend it to sufferers 


$5.00 f. o. b. at 





___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





A first-class line 
For first-class travel 


TO SYRACUSE 


On account of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches at Syracuse, the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

“The Niagara Falls Route,” 
will make a rate of a fare and a third for the round 
trip on the certificate plan, and run a special train, 
leaving Chicago 3:00 P.M. Monday, October 7th. This 
train will be magnificently equipped with the finest 
Wagner Palace sleeping cars and a dining car serv- 
ing mealsen route. It will arrive at Niagara Falls 
about 7:00 A.M., where those who desire to do so may 
stop over during the day, taking an afternoon train 
and reaching Syracuse early Wednesday morning, or 
can proceed at once to Syracuse, arriving there 
Tuesday noon. Tickets will also be available on any 
of the regular trains. 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations or any special 
information desired, apply as early as possible to Mr. 
L. D. Heusner, City Passenger & Ticket Agent, 119 
Adams St. (opposite Postoffice). O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent. 


ARE ¢ 
YOU 


GOING ABROAD? 

We have Choice berths all 8S, S. Lines. 
Travel Tickets Everywhere, 

Escorted Parties. Inclusive Charges. 

NILE and PALESTINE Monthly. 
Kscoried Parties. 

BAPTIST PILGRIMAGE led by 
Rev. T. T. EATON, D.D., LL.D. Feb. 12th, 
8S. S.** FULDA.” 

TO THE ORIENT, an ideal pilgrimage, 
absolutely first-class party, led by C. R. 
BLACKALL, M.D., D.D., Editor ot Am. 
Bap. Pub. Soc., 8S. S. **Normannia,”’ Feb. 
19, 1896. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Breadway, New York. 


‘NORWICH LINE, 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES.- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New Lendon with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Kesorts. 

Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Worcester "’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
6:3. P.M., week-days only. 

Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every evening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat Express train arrives Boston 
9:00 a.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M. 





GEO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
GEO, F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’i Passenger Agent, 








On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the major portion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Thi 
Sts. Philadelphia. oS aanGuenenet 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

Ww ‘atitad* AWAY, Cuarantee Loan 
M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San 
Francisco, orto 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal, Can. 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B, CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book givesa most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed 1t. 

The former price of these pooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at $5c. 
early orders are requested, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


JSusurance, 


INSUFFICIENCY. 


Tue Empire Knights of Relief of Buf- 
falo—which, for brevity, we will call sim- 
ply the Empire—is a Natural Premium 
Fraternal Insurance Order, now in its 
The above title and definition 

It does not levy assessments 


fifth year. 

are its own. 
for deaths, but makes uniform monthly 
calls, so that it is a ‘‘regular” or Old 
Liner, collecting premiums monthly, thus 
approximating to the weekly collection of 
the Industrials. But there is an important 


difference : the Empire uses what it and 
its fellows are pleased to call the ‘‘ natu- 
ral” system, under which premiums in- 
crease with age. It is not necessary to 
dispute about terms, except in cases where 
they are of vital importance ; and as this 
is not one of such cases, we are quite will- 
ing to let the naturalness of the method 
be determined by the satisfaction it gives 
the public. 
The Empire says of itself that 
“E. K. O. R. is Safe, Reliable and Per- 
manent. Noimaginary contracts. No in- 
vestment schemes, such as disability bene- 
fits, old age benefit, or endowment. Sim- 
ply insurance at death, for which a suf- 
ficient amount of money is collected month- 
ly, or yearly, semiannually, or quarterly. 
It has a graded table.” 
We have said many times that the only 
essential is to get in money enough—the 
times and seasons, and the mode of doing 
it, are incidental and of detail. The 
Empire proposes to furnish ‘‘ relief,” and 
it is a very great relief to have the charge 
for insurance lightened ; but, on the other 
hand, to have the insurance lightened at 
the time when it is due is deceit and dis- 
appointment, not relief. The charge for 
insurance which neither fails nor is 
clipped is the charge which will pay for 
such insurance ; thischarge is what such 
insurance costs, and the cost is always 
and inexorably governed by one thing— 
the mortality cost. This cost cannot be 
lightened, nor avoided, by any association 
or organization whatever. 

The ‘‘ graded table” of the Empire is 
thus : 


‘“*Atage 25, for $1,000 insurance, assess- 
ment once a month 60 cents, $7.20 per year. 
Age 30, 70 cents per month, $8.40 per year. 
Age 40, 95 cents per month, $11.40 per year. 
Age 55, $1.90 per month, $22.80 per year. 
This is for the insurance cost only ; $5.00 per 
year is added to above rates for expense of 
management, which is paid 75 cents quar- 
terly and 31.00in January and July. The 
expense isthe same at age 20 as at age 55, or 
for $3,000 the same as $1,000. The cost for 
expenses of the Order is the same whether 
a Certificate is issued to one at age 20 or 55, 
or for $3,000 or $1,000 insurance.”’ 


Comparing these with the non-partici- 
pating rates once used by the New York 
Life, we have : 


i, fy $16 44 
BD....000000 coesceee 8 40 19 20 
BD. noscncscccsecse -11 40 26 28 
BB. crccoccccceveess 22 80 48 60 


The difference is marked enough, sure- 
ly, and if the ‘‘ natural” figures are not 
too low to succeed, the Empire is a ‘“‘re- 
lief,” indeed, and everybody ought to 
know of it. 

The above figures for four ages only 
may possibly be a sample skeleton table, 
but asit is given as a *‘ table of rates,” we 
are justified in assuming, at least, that 
the rate at each age mentioned holds until 
the next mentioned age is reached, and 
we can leave the intermediate ages at 
entry out of consideration, Theman who 
joins at 55 would have to pay 43 years be- 
fore his contributions could make up his 
insurance, and would then be 98. The 
man of 40 would have paid in, at 55, $171, 
and he must be past 91 before he could 
make up the remainder. The man of 30 
would have paid, at 55, $210, and he must 
pass 90 before he could make up the re- 
mainder. The man of 25 would have 
paid, at the age of 55, $216, and must be 
past 89 before he could make up the re- 
mainder. 

There is no help from accumulation, 
for the advertisement declares that ‘‘ E, 
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K. O. R. is putting on the market straight 
protection at cost,” so there can be no 
margins kept over. Hence we may say 
that this ‘* graded table” seems to be cal- 
culated upon the assumption that every 
one of its members will become nonage- 
narian, and the society should be called one 


for the promotion of longevity. But we 
suppose there can be no effectual guar- 
anty of this result, and if some happen to 
die young—i.e., at something less than 90 
—where will the funds be found to meet 
the deficiencies upon them? 

It is a simple proposition that a very 
moderate premium will suffice for ‘‘ term” 
life insurance, which simply has to cover 
the chance that the insured will die with- 
in a few years or during the next year to 
come, The Empire rates are bardly suffi- 
cient to cover the term risk; and when 
applied to the chance—which is really no 
chance but a certainty—that the insurer 
will die at some age, they are preposter- 
ous, It is just the old story over again. 
And this is just one of the insurance 
gourds which spring up and are always 
young, because they never live to grow 
old; the sun of hard tests strikes them, 
and they wither, having no root. 

Yet people go on believing in and trust- 
ing them, because they make agreeable 
promises. 


> 
> 





A COMPANY THAT WILL NOT. 


A COMPANY paper which is always care- 
fully examined in this office is the Ori- 
ental, by the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. We find it small, 
compact, pointed, and having life and 
snap. It is, of course, a sheet of in 
structions to agents, and is not expected 
to reach the public. The instructions are 
not formal, but are notall merely general ; 
some are quite specific. For instance, 
agents are especially cautioned against 
buildings and stocks where power is taken 
from trolley lines, the current from which 
is uneven and is liable to enter a building 
with great forca after the day’s work is 
done. Several fires in Hartford are almost 
positively known to have been thus caused, 
and the Hartford Board of Underwriters 
will add at least 50 per cent. to the rate un- 
der thoseconditions. ‘‘Advise your custo- 
mers not to use power so taken, and warn 
them against the danger of so doing”; 
moreover, ‘* we do not care to insure any 
property where such power is introduced.” 

Again, as to farm property, it is not yet 
on the prohibited list, ‘‘ but we are very 
particular as to our acceptances,” Dwell- 
ings must have good brick chimneys, 
built from the ground ; none belonging to 
estates will be accepted, money being 
much easier than land to divide ; property 
must be free from mortgage and be oc- 
cupied by the owner; and rates must 
never be less than full tariff figure. Col- 
lections are touched up in a paragraph. 
Insurance cannot be successfully done on 
credit. Claimants expect their money 
promptly, and premiums must be put on 
the samerule. ‘If our agents feel like 
advancing the premium in order to please 
their customers, that we do not object to, 
but we must have our money when it is 
due; our rule and instructions are, No 
pay no policy.” Again, as to exposures : 

“Tt seems almost impossible to make 
some of our agents understand there should 
be made a charge for exposures. In many 
places minimum rates prevail on dwellings, 
and one exposed by a planing mill would be 
written at the very same figure as tho it 
was detached if we would accept it. We 
say in regard to all such risks, give them to 
some company that wants them, for we 
certainly will not pass one ; no, not one, un- 
less we get a rate sufficient to cover the 
dangers from the exposure. It will save 
you and the company much annoyance if 
badly exposed risks are not sent unless 
properly rated.” 

We like the clearness and directness of 
these instructions, and still more the in- 
dependence of spirit they show. It is re- 
freshing to find a company saying that 
others may do certain things if they 
choose, but it will not; that it has its 
own standard of rates, and will pass by 
business which cannot be had at those 
rates. Of course, it is the doing rather 
than the saying which determines ; a com- 
pany may talk very bravely to the public 
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and to its agents and yet quietly allow, as 
the alternative to no business or less busi- 
ness, the very things it vows to refuse ; 
just as steamship captains may have the 
strictest prohibition of all racing or forcing 
given them and yet may well understand 
that their positions will become unsafe if 
they fail to make quick arrivals. 
Whether the Orient lives or fails to live 

up to the spirit of its declarations we have 
no knowledge, and imply nothing. 


~ 
ee 


JouHN D. Jones, President of the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company, died on 
the 22d inst., aged eighty-two years. 
Mr. Jones at the time of his death was 
probably the oldest underwriter in New 
York. He began life as an insurance 
clerk and later was an adjuster of aver- 
ages. Then he became Secretary of the 
Merchants’ Marine Insurance Company, 
and in 1842 he, with others, organized 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
of which he was made the first secretary, 
and in June, 1849, he was elected second 
vice president of the company. In 1854 
he became vice president, and in 1855 he 
was elected president, and has been unani- 
mously re-elected each year since. As 
an underwriter Mr. Jones stood in the 
first rank, owing to his remarkable adapta- 
bility to the business and his excellent 
judgment formed upon long experience. 
He was a man of sterling integrity, was 
of genial disposition and had a very large 
number of friends. He was a director of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and 














the Citizens’ Insurance Company, and a 
member of several clubs. 
INSURANCE, 
1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
nolder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 
Cash Capital.................0065 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

Bs DOB ic on inasesaccseacesaacs - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus........ +» 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplu -- 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets..............c00c008 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


EDWENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
WARD 
WM. A, HOLMAN.” | Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





















C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IL. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
w.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Viee President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 





Nee sidtncecon: sencetnnirdenen aeses 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral.............sss0.+5 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

ctu scotpretnesbiceceuiepecnios 939,692 77 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks...... Seasesedderauewmeeeanseese 2,096,862 71 
cil ivecdtcdeauvendeesseuendss 165,676 00 
IN -ciceccaycuse * Apvesdecsucees 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... .... 376,378 02 

$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 


Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost............ $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 





Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 94 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1895, $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 

(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

Es cecsces. sccnssceneasasce 18,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 








ment Reserves.............. 425,386 77 
9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,491 07 
1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,769 5,428 
Insurance written..... $7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 
New Premiums re- 

Oi vcccnncscatecses 219,987 225,960 290,939 
Total Premiums re- 

RS i ncncsecciscaes 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,421 = 1,087,556 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22,79 
Insurance in force..... 30,549,396 33,681,523 36,381,049 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical] Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Sunt. of Agencies. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894....... cceeseseeceeeees 24,252,828 71 
faBiLities Weer os sdg swaciveatilevesces 22'217,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE EN —pted. 4 ENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate prem 

as ssual Cash distr Fg ‘are paid upon all 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. Fost ER, Vice Pres., 
&. F. TRULL, Secreta: tary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. ee veveceeccceces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. ereveee 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
1850. 1895. 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of aay eye Life Insurance, 
which has anak’ it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of raf poli plans of Se. and the 
Lay ey towards, bet ts Insured 


tials it ~~] 
ys judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are te: 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either py ae policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
= — of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 

the it ——- years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 














ofttiee and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
mpany, may communicate with the President, 
g the } Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
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E. eEERKIN Jn., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Ni ‘at.Bank 
J PLUM.” oe ‘Leather 
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A MATTER OF DUTY. 


Life insurance is something 
more tban a privilege. It is an 
imperative necessity. It is a 
social, domestic and personal 
duty. Upon whom incumbent ? 
Clearly upon every man or wom- 
an whose life has or is liable to 
have a money value to any one 
else. To these add all who, if 
they outlive their productive- 
ness, are liable to have an income 
insufficient for their support. 
Hence the application of the 
rule is as broad as is the muta- 
bility of human affairs. The 
exceptions are rare. Among 
them would at first seem to be 
the wealthy; but fortune is as 
fickle as fate, and every provi- 
sion should be made against loss 
or diminution. Moreover, the 
rich man who personally man- 
ages his estate has, in relation to 
it, a large and distinct value 
which he ought to perpetuate. 
The only peisons truly exempt 
from obligations to insure are 
drones, who contribute nothing, 
and whom, therefore, the social 
machinery would never miss. 
Our argument is not with them. 
It does appeal to the father who 
is the breadwinner, and to the 
mother whose economy and 
home management are as valu- 
able to him as his labor is to 
her; to the merchant whose 
death would injure his partner ; 





’ 


to the borrower who needs time 
to discharge his debts; to the 
young man or young woman 
who makes money now and 
would look sermed to a day of 
rest ; to whoever feels any pe- 
culiar responsibility either to- 
wards others or towards himself. 

The law of duty is inexorable 
and without appeal. It bars as 
trivial the plea of inconvenience. 
Applied to any individual, the 
question is not should he in- 
sure; but rather, is there any 
good reason why he should not 
insure? How comes he to be 
free from the obligations? Is he 
so luckyas tobe entirely beyond 
the reach of harm? If not 
quite immortal, has he a definite 
lease upon life, or has fortune 
signed a bond with him? Not 
otherwise may he refuse. In his 
profoundest heart he knows he 
ought to insure, and that now. 
A duty delayed i is a duty shirk- 
ed. Let a man convinced of re- 
sponsibility secure an adequate 
protection at any sacrifice and at 
once. 

Let there be no delay in call- 
ing upon an agent of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Ask him for a pros- 
pectus of his Company ae i ap- 
ply for a policy without delay. 





(1841) 25 





1876. Lar 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY Co,, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs OF SURETYS#!?, 


— PERSONAL — — 
PLATE GLAS 
Ss BOILER et EV VATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies, 
—S PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894 : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SOMES TEBE. kde cvccceevcseccsccsvececeeces 1,106,515 77 

Total marine vremiums...... .......+ $3,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3ist December, 1894............0008 $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

DOPIGE. cc cvccecececscesccne ce $1, 411, 292 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........$£24,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

I cas. eccdcwendescstencecauvcesce 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Caahs 1m Baek. cccccccscccccccccecocccccceccce 184,238 44 





OGG secdcrtactinntn<ginvsdseceneanees $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 1840 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, EDWARD FLOY Ds TONES, 
JOSEPH H, “CHAPM AN, rrr H. MA CY, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WA DORON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEG HOOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE NGAY. SPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDE TT, Wie Phan H. BR¢ WN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTI’N DE THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FRAZAR 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWL ETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
USTAV AMSIN JOHN B. WOODWARD 


g DENTON SMI’ fn GEORGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


— 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
: Philadeiphia 
HIGHTY- FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cagh Capital.......cccccccccccccccccscsccccecs 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
CIE occceccccce ceccscscsceocccescccccesece 1,716,750 47 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... ...s.00- 178,855 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1s fi2:F 93-606 2 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMEH 





INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company,of New York, leads the 
way in furnishing life insurance 

upon the industrial plan. Under this 
plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 
insuring all ages from 2 to 70, for 
policies ranging from $10 upwards, 
payable immediately after death, 
Write the company for its literature. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent, 
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Old and Young. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
BY MINNIE IRVING. 


SINCE thedim white light of the midnight 


moon 
Rose up at the call of the city’s elocks, 
I have bruised my feet on the stony 
streets 


For mile after mile of silent blocks; 
And now when the first faint rose of dawn 
Has touched the world with its old de- 


light, 
I stand on the bridge, o’er the broad black 
stream, 
That bas moaned for my soul the live- 
long might. 


The moon grows pale in the dome above 
And fades and fades, like a wreath of 
snow 
On April banks, as a ghost that melts 
In air, when ‘the cock begias to crow. 
And the froth is green on the sullen wave, 
And under the bridge a dead man goes, 
With sea-weed clinched in his rigid hand, 
And pinned to his coat a wet, white 
rose. 


How the pitiless glare of day reveals 
My threadbare coat with its shiny 
seams! 
Ob, where is the gold I meant to win, 
And where the grave of my rainbow 
dreams, 
The halls of pleasure, the praise of men, 
The warmth and the wine of woman’s 
lips ? 
’T were best to follow the dead man’s rose 
By the low, dark wharves and the rocking 
ships! 


Above my head is a whir of wings 
And a wavering line in the blue-bright 
dome ; 
Their pinions tipped with the morning’s 
gold, 

The birds of the air are flying home, 
From the alien fields that are touched with 
frost 

the tropical 
sweet, 
Where the myrtle leans to the rose’s kiss, 

And the lilies swoon in the windless 

heat. 


To gardens, slumberous 


Oh, birds that fly in the mist of dawn 
Over the city, did you see 
A farmhouse old in a purple vale, 
Where a fair little maiden prays for me ? 
Would she take me close to her warm, 
white breast 
If I knocked to-day at her ivied door, 
With my haggard face, and my shabby 
coat, 
And the ghosts of the hopes that are no 
more ? 


The birds drift over the azure rim 
Of the furthest horizon, one by one; 
But sweet the message they brought to 
me, 
For I turned my face to the rising sun, 
Away from the lamps that mock the day 
With their sickly glare, and the river’s 
foam, 
To the autumn woods, and the little maid, 
And the gray-haired mother, I, too, go 
home ! 
TaRRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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A FINE OLD LADY. 








BY KATHERINE BATES. 





‘“Do you remember little Fan?’ Mr. 
Robert Pierson asked his brother, laugh- 
ing softly as he put the question. 

‘*Of course I do,” the brother answered, 
also laughing as he watched Miss Frances 
Pierson pouring tea. ‘‘ How long ago was 
it that we spent that summer at the old 
place—eleven years, wasn’t it? And Fan 
was ten that summer. Can you believe it 
is she, Bob? What became of the lanki- 
ness, and how did straight, thin, short 
drab hair ever develop into waving masses 
of dark brown? And how could a mouth 
the size of that child’s, narrow down to 
this modest-sized one ?” 

‘“*Perhaps the plumping out of the 
cheeks helped the mouth,” the older man 
suggested; but he still smiled at the 
amazing image of his handsome young 

niece. 

*‘Hear her talk, Bob! Could literal 
Fan ever have developed into that charm- 
ing humorist? You don’t think the old 


lady out in Oregon is palming off this de- 
lightful young lady in place of the real 
Fan, do you?” 


He spoke subduedly ; for the gay little 
group around the tea table in the adjoin- 
ing room was almost in earshot. For a 
short time they listened in silence to the 
merry chatter, only glancing apprecia- 
lively at each other as broken sentences 
reached their ears. They were middle- 
aged men, Chicago merchants who had 
been successful in business, and were now 
struggling to detach themselves some- 
what from their absorbing mercantile in- 
terests in order to enjoy the comfortable 
homes they had made for themselves. 
There were no children in these homes; 
hence the eager interest they were taking 
in the niece from the West, the pretty 
girl in the parlor, with her soft brown 
hair parted in the middle and drawn back 
from the pink contour of her plump cheeks 
in such a way as to show to the best ad- 
vantage the gold mingling with the 
brown. She was the daughter of another 
brother, of the man who had always held 
a tender place in their hearts because he 
had refused to go to the city and make 
his own way,and had been content to 
work on atthe unprofitable Missouri farm 
in order to keep for the old father and 
mother the home that suited them best. 
Eleven years ago, as Philip had recalled 
with the usual amazement at the rapid 
passing of the years, he and the older 
brother had managed to keep free a few 
weeks for a visit to the old home, and it 
was then that plain, motherless little Fan 
had worked her way into their hearts. 
Thecity uncles had been a keen delight to 
the lonely child, and she had given them 
an exuberant affection that had touched 
the childless men; and when, a little 
later, her father had died she was wanted 
in both Chicago homes ; but her mother’s 
people had put in an unexpected claim. 
They had gone West, and had evidently 
prospered ; and the uncles had found no 
valid objection to letting Fan go to them. 
This present visit of hers was the first 
glimpse they had had of her since that 
sad day when they had started her, sob- 
bing out her desire to stay with them, on 
the journey to her new home; and both 
of them, while thoroughly charmed with 
Miss Frances Pierson, were yet in the 
bottoms of their hearts a little disap- 
pointed. When they thought of their 
wives it was arelief that the niece was so 
marvelously presentable ; but when they 
turned back to the memories of their early 
lives and the old home, it gave them a 
pang that this connecting link had turned 
out to be no linkat all. Uncle Robert was 
even a little sentimental over it this win- 
ter afiernoon. 

‘*Those were good old days on the 
farm,” he said, with a sigh, as he drew his 
chair to the grate; ‘‘and now the old 
place has been sold—in the hands of an 
unfeeling German—and old Bill’s little 
girl is a modern young woman. Life was 
more real there, Phil. Perhaps we missed 
it, after all, in not sticking to the farm.” 

‘Oh, I think not,” Philip said, hastily. 
He was hardly old enough yet to dream 
that country realness was more satisfying 
than city comfort; but he, too, could 
be pathetic over the loss of little Fan, 
and after a moment’s pause, he asked : 
**Say, did you know that Portland was 
much of a place for culture? How did 
the girl’s grandmother ever manage to 
bring her up to this away out in Oregon?” 

Robert shook his head. ‘‘ No, I never 
supposed it was; but be careful, Pbil. 
We Chicagoans don’t want to get that 
narrow New York attitude of thinking 
that a few miles further west knocks out 
all, all—what is it we call it, sweetness 
and light? Do you know, I am not half 
as amazed at the airs and manners and 
talk of books, no, not even at the hair and 
the comparatively small mouth, as I am at 

the fun in her. Do you remember the 
through and through way she used to 
look at us with those big drab eyes (by the 
way, they are brown, too, now) when we 
cracked jokes with old Bill? ‘ What do 
you mean by that, Uncle? ‘ What does 
he mean by that, Pa? Can’t you hear 
her sharp little voice even yet? She was 
bound she’d understand everything.” 

‘*T suppose,” said the other uncle, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ that very spirit of wanting 
to know everything has made it possible 
for the old lady to train herup, What 
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was it she wrote you—the grandmother, I 
mean ?” 

“That she thought we should find 
Frances much improved, as she had been 
given every opportunity to acquire liberal 
culture ; but I’ll confess I had enough of 
that confounded Eastern notion in me to 
expect that Portland’s culture wasn’t go- 
ing to amonnt toa great deal. In fact, I 
really expected an old-time little Fan, and 
not this cultivated Miss Frances who could 
have been trained up right here in Chi- 
cago as far as I can judge.” 

‘**Well, I must be going over home now,’ 
said Philip ; ‘‘ but first, when can Maude 
and I have our turnat her? Maude was 
charmed with her, says she will be a great 
credit and not the trial she had dreaded.” 

“* Just the way with Sarah ; she is com- 
pletely taken up with her, and I don’t 
know when she will be willing to let Sis- 
ter Maude have her.” 

The pretty niece heard her uncle as he 
tried to slip quietly through the hall with- 
out disturbing the young people; deference 
to the old was part of the training she had 
received out in Oregon, and she followed 
him tothe door, only letting him go after 
many loving and graceful farewells. 

‘*She is a dear,” he thought, as he 
walked briskly away to his own home; 
‘* but Bobis right. I declare I should really 
like better a good hug from long-armed, 
lanky Fan than all these little pats and 
pretty messages to dear Aunt Maude. 
Well, you can’t have everything in life ; 
and no doubt Maude would have been ter- 
ribly vexed at having to take her around 
if she hadn’t been developed. The look in 
her eye is the only thing that seems just 
like the farm still. I don’t believe Frances 
could tell a lie, an out an out one, any 
better than little Fan.” 

Some weeks later the brothers chanced 
to have the opportunity for a quiet smoke 
together, and, after glancing carefully at 
the doors, Philip said: ‘‘ Well, how do 
you get on with her? Nice girl, isn’t 
she ?” 

** Yes,” said Uncle Robert, with loyal 
haste; ‘‘she really is a fine girl, Phil. 
Even-tempered, equable spirits, well-in- 
formed, and as pretty a niece as two men 
ever had. As I told you, she suits Sarah 
to a T; and we certainly havea great deal 
to be thankful for in having Maude and 
Sarah take to her sowell. This sort of 
hankering we have for old times makes us 
a little too critical, eh, Phil !” 

‘‘That’s so,” agreed his brother; and 
from that time on the two resolutely put 
away all longings for a niece who would 
inspire them to be tenderly reminiscent 
of their simpler days, and Frances became 
to them as genuinely satisfactory as she 
had proved to be to the aunts who had 
been spared a dreaded mortification. 

It was in the early spring that a new 
idea took complete possession of Robert 
Pierson. Possibly it was because : there 
was nothing in his presumably prosperous 
future to satisfy the vague dreams that 
the spring sunshine gave to him that he 
turned back to the old memories. What- 
ever the impulse, he announced decidedly 
to his wife that he thought it would bea 
good plan for him and brother Bob and 
Frances to go to the old place in Missouri 
for a few days. She objected at first on 
the score of possible rheumatism resulting 
from sleeping in a damp farmhouse ; but 
he overruled her almost scornfully. 

“Damp!” he said, ‘ Didn’t my mother 
live there till she was an old woman, hale 
and hearty as you please? This city life 
makes grannies of us all entirely too soon, 
Sarah. I shall goif the notion suits Bob 
and Frances.” 

When he proposed the trip to Frances 
he thought for one instant that he had 
been mistaken in calling her eyes brown 
now, instead of drab, and the catch in her 
breath also reminded him of little Fan ; 
that was only for the one instant, how- 
ever, altho Aunt Sarah said, later, that the 
sentiments she expressed at the thought 
of returning to her childhood’s home were 
very pretty and proper. 

They had succeeded in persuading the 
German farmer to let them have rooms in 
the old house for a few days ; but it was 
not the portly Mr. August Griesheimer 
who stood by the spring wagon near the 
platform when their train stopped at Jones- 
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ville Junction. A slender young man, 
with a shy smile of welcome on his long, 
thin face, was evidently waiting for them, 
and, to the amazement of her uncles, self- 
contained Frances dropped her umbrella, 
and rushed at the young fellow with all 
of little Fan’s vehement impetuosity, 

‘*Oh, Tom, Tom !” she cried, the tears 
running down her face ; ‘‘I should have 
known you anywhere! Is everything the 
same? Isold Dan Tucker just as apt to 
run away asever? And say, has it been 
a good spring for putting incorn? Oh, 
Tom, am I back on Upland Prairie again?’ 

Then she turned to her uncles. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember little Tom Baxter? Mr. 
Baxter’s boy—who had the farm next to 
ours. He used to get all the worms for 
your fishing that summer you were here.” 

The men shook hands cordially, Uncle 
Robert almost tenderly. 

**You were a fine boy, Tom,” he said; 
‘‘and I am glad to see youagain. Would 
you have known Frances ?” 

**Fan? No, I don’t know as I should,” 
Tom said, witha blush. ‘‘ To be sure we 
have written every week, and her letters 
always seemed just like little Fan; but 
she—she looks sorter different.” 

Frances laughed hilariously—no rip- 
pling, bell like mirth, but a vigorous burst 
that would have amazed Aunt Maude. 

“Dol?” she said. ‘‘Oh, but I sha’n’t 
for very long. Iam not ging tocrimp 
my hair once while I am here! Tom, 
wasn’t it an awful job for you to write to 
me every week? It was heavenly of you, 
and I should have died of longing for Up- 
land Prairie if you had not kept your 
promise.” 

“*It was something of a job,” Tom ad- 
mitted, looking back at her from the front 
seat of the wagon, and blushing more 
vividly than before as he added; ‘but I 
can’t see now just why it was.” 

Again Frances laughed, a laugh of such 
merry amusement that Uncle Robert,dazed 
as he was by the sudden change in her 
manner, yet found time to marvel anew - 
at the Portland grandmother who had 
developed this sense of humor in prosaic 
little Fan. 

There were many surprises in store for 
the uncles in the few days of their visit. 
Frances ceased parting and crimping her 
hair, and wore it pulled back from her 
face and twisted into a flat knob at the 
back of her head, and she shed all of her 
rings; but these changes in appearance 
were slight compared to the great change 
in demeanor. She proved to be a girl 
after Mrs. August Griesheimer’s own 
heart ; she was up at four o’clock in the 
morning feeding chickens, straining 
milk, and helping with the breakfast. 
She won over Mr. Griesheimer completely 
by deciding how much wheat his land was 
going to yield for him that year, reckon- 
ing up the cost of extra hands during har- 
vest and threshing times, the possible pay- 
ments for storage and so on, ‘‘ doing her 
sums” with such eager and interested 
rapidity that the thrifty Griesheimer could 
not repress au inward regret over the fact 
that the young August had not yet reached 
the marrying age. She moved Uncle 
Robert to laughter and tears by the remi- 
niscences of her childhood, of her father 
and grandparents, which she called out to 
him from the corncrib door or the hayloft 
window, as she raced like a child around 
the place. Even Uncle Pailip, who was 
not so completely under the influence of 
memories of the past as his brother, cried 
with her in her childlike abandonment of 
grief when she dropped on her knees by 
one of the graves in the family burying 
ground down ia the corner of the west 
pasture — ‘Pa’s” grave, not ‘dear 

Papa's.” 

The climax of surprises came on theif 
last afternoon. It was a raw, cloudy day, 
and the uncles remonstrated when Fan 
started to the creek with Tom ; but she 
declared it was just the day for fishing, 
and Uncle Robert finally said: ‘‘ Well, let 
her go. Phil; we'd have wanted to do the 
same at her age.” 

They were in the front room upstairs 
when she came back, the elder brother 
contentedly reading The Jonesville Junc- 
tion Journal, while Uncle Philip stood by 
the window looking out a little drearily, 
and thinking of the warm house on the 
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Boulevard and the fuss Maude would 
make of his return. He watched with a 
gleam of interest as Fan rebuffed at the 
gate Tom’s evident determination to come 
in. ‘“She’s had about enough of the 
country,” he thought, with a quick feeling 
of comradeship for her. 

She ran up the steps and came into the 
room with a decided step. ‘‘Uncle Rob 
and Uncle Pail,” she said, with a catch in 
her voice, ‘‘ why shouldn’t I marry Tom 
and come here to live once more? Where 
would be the harm, when I should be so 
happy *” 

‘‘Frances!” cried Uncle Philip, and 
‘*Fan!” gasped Uncle Robert ; but she ia- 
terrupted them before the words of re- 
monstrance could be dropped from their 
benumbed tongues. 

‘It suits me!” she cried ; “ it just suits 
me exactly. Tom suits me and the couu- 
try life. I want to take care of the milk 
and butter, and help decide what crop we 
shall put in, and be myself! And do my 
hair any way I like, soit is neat—and on 
pleasant fall days load up the old pony 
with bags and go nutting. I want it all, 
the hardships as well as the pleasures, I 
am young and strong, s2 why should I 
mind doing my own work? Oh, why 
can’t people have the life that suits them?” 
It seemed to the uncles that the brown 
eyes had grown very drab as she looked 
them through and through. 

‘“‘ Why, Fan,” began Uacle Robert; but 
again she interrupted him. 

‘* Yes, Iam Fan,” she said; ‘‘and you 
will let me be, won't you, dear Uncles?” 

The arms that she pressed around their 
necks in rapid succession felt very like 
little Fan’s, in spite of their actual un- 
lankiness, and the enormous sleeves that 
enveloped them. Perhaps both would 
have yielded at once had they not felt that 
she had been intrusted to their care by 
her grandmother. 

She drew herself away after the child- 
like hugs and went on, eagerly : ‘* Don’t 
either of you blame Tom. He wants to 
marry me, oh, ever so much, of course, 
but it isn’c the desperate matter with him 
that it is with me—bow could it be when 
he has always had Upland Prairie and 
doesn’t know what it is to do without it 
and want it, want it? Ob, you both do 
love me, and you have been so good to me 
ever since I came last fall—keep on being 
so, please.” 

** But what will your grandmother say?” 
asked Uncle Philip. ‘‘ It will be aterrible 
blow to her, Frances.” 

‘“‘T know it,” said Fan, earnestly. ‘I 
have been trying to make up my mind 
just how real Grandmother is, I know 
she genuinely hated the memory of the 
life here on the prairie; she thought it 
narrow and cramping, and she used to 
say she did not wonder so many farmers’ 
wives went crazy, tbat the life had so few 
interests—but what did she mean? With 
a garden and the chickens, and the farm, 
all the cattle and the crops, and every- 
thing, why it seems to me the days would 
never be long enough to get it all in. 
Things struck her so differently tho—cul- 
ture really wasn’t airs with her, and she 
wanted me to have all the chances she 
attached so much importance to because 
of the good they would do me. I think 
perhaps, I am not quite sure, but perhaps 
she is real enough to see that if this life 
and Tom satisfy me and fill my nature 
completely they aren't narrow for me. 
What do you think ?” 

She asked the question so eagerly that 
together the men replied: ‘‘Perhaps she is.” 

‘*Ob, you precious uncles,” she cried, 
and again little Fan’s arms were around 
them. Aftera happy pause she said, with 
a great sigh of relief : 

‘* I sha’n’t have to see any more jokes— 
Tom doesn’t care for such things ; and you 
can’t imagine what a burden that having 
to see jokes has been to me, Uncle Robert. 
How I’ve hated Barrie and Jerome and 
that stupid Bangs, and all the rest of 
them! Oh, how glorious it is going to be 
to be myself—that is, myself and Tom, you 
know.” 

When they were back in town, and the 
uncles had a chance to talk it over, Uncie 
Philip said, with emphasis : “‘ What a re- 
markable old lady that Oregon grand- 
mother must have been,” 
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‘*Sbe did plaster on the culture marvel- 
ously,” agreed Uncle Robert ; ‘‘and I am 
very sorry for the disappointment Fan is 
going to be to her.” Then a smile crept 
into his kindly eyes. ‘* How old Bill must 
be rejoicing that the child had spirit 
enough to crack it all off at last. If it 
isn’t out of place for Heaven I know he is 
saying to-night: ‘ Hooray for little Fan 
and the farm.’ ” 

At Frances’s request it was decided that 
she herself should break the news to her 
grandmother when she went back to 
Portland ; but both men sent letters to be 
delivered when the verbal communication 
had been made, letiers filled with respect- 
ful and earnest regret for the grand- 
mother’s certain disappointment, and with 
tender hopes and wishes for Fan’s happi- 
ness should she be allowed to have her 
own way; the regret predominated 
slightly in Mr. Philip Pierson’s letter, 
while the tender wishes fiiled the last 
three pages of Uncle Robert’s less legible 
sheet. 

They waited uneasily for the replies, 
and in less than a fortnight after Fan had 
reached Portland the brothers received, 
by the same delivery, formal little notes 
from the grandmother, written in a 
cramped but clear hand. Philip took his 
over to his brother’s home, and silently laid 
it down on the table while he opened the 
one handed to him. With the exception 
of the address at the top of the page it 
was identical with his own, and he read 
aloud the sentence that contained the gist 
of the note: 


‘‘Rest assured, my dear sir, that I am 
fully content with any prospect implying a 
life of happiness for my beloved grand- 
daughter, Frances.”’ 

‘* By George, Bob,” he said, with en- 
thusiasm, as he laid down the note; ‘‘I 
don’t care if it isn’t Chicago, they do have 
regular culture out there in Oregon. She’s 
a fine old lady !” 

“Tam not sosure,” said Uncle Robert, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ that it is Portland that has 
made her into such a fine old lady ; more 
likely it is those years of living on Upland 
Prairie. There’s no place like a farm for 
developing the finer feelings, Phil, and, 
perhaps, after all, we missed it in not 
sticking to the country.” 

**Oh,” broke in Uncle Philip, “ we can 
make good long visits to little Fan, and 
Chicago is Chicago, you know! That re- 
minds me, who is going to break it to 
Maude and Sister Sarah 7” 
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BABY CORN. 
BY LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 


A HAPPY mother stalk of corn 
Held close a baby ear, 

And whispered : “ Cuddle up to me, 
I’ll keep you warm, my dear. 

I'll give you petticoats of green, 
With many a tuck and fold 

To let out daily as you grow ; 
For you will soon be old.” 





A funny little baby that, 
For tho it had no eye, 
It had a hundred mouths; ’twas well 
It did not want to cry. 
The mother put in each small mouth 
A hollow thread of silk, 
Through which the sun and rain and air 
Provided baby’s milk. 


The petticoats were gathered close 
Where all the threadlets hung. 
And still as summer days went on 
To mother-stalk it clung; 

And all the time it grew and grew— 
‘Each kernel drank the milk 

By day, by night, in shade, in sun, 
From its own thread of silk. 


And each grew strong and full and round, 
And each was shining white: 

The gores and seams were all let out, 
The green skirts fitted tight. 

The ear stood straight and large and tall, 
And when it saw the sun, 

Held up its emerald satin gown 
To say: ‘“‘ Your work is done.” 


“You’re large enough,” said Mother Stalk, 
“* And now there’s no more room 

For you to grow.” She tied the threads 
Into a soft brown plume— 

It floated out upon the breeze 
To greet the dewy morn, 

And then the baby said: ‘“‘ Now I’m 
A full-grown ear of corn !”’ 
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WANTED—A BOY. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 








PERHAPS you have heard about this boy, 
already ; for Mr. Winchester is a business 
man now, and is very fond indeed of telling 
this story. But if you have not heard it, 
I'll tell you as nearly as I can in the way 
he gave it to us, one evening at dinner, 
when the conversation had turned on 
‘* making one’s way in life.” 

Old Mr, Adams—for so he was called to 
distinguish him from young Adams, his 
son, who was in partnership with him— 
owned a large hardware establishment 
in a prosperous Massachusetts town, He 
was rich, and growing steadily richer ; 
for he was as keen and capable as he was 
kind and honest; moreover, he had the 
reputation of being the best of employers 
toward those in hisservice. Sothat when 
day after day that sign, ‘‘ Wanted—a 
Boy,” appeared so regularly in the Adams’ 
window, everybody wondered why the 
boy wasn’t found. 

It certainly wasn’t for lack of boys. 
There was a steady stream of them pass- 
ing through the doorway, day after day. 
Sometimes they left in less than ten min- 
utes ; sometimes they stayedallday. But 
as regularly as the sun rose and shone on 
that square little sign, the inquiring 
‘* Boy ” came and went. 

‘* He wants a full-fledged angel, with a 
dozen pairs of wings ; that’s what the old 
Adam wants,” snapped one disappointed 
fellow, who had been airing his grievances 
with a little knot of other youngsters on 
the sidewalk in front. 

Whatever he wanted, he seemed to be 
having a rather hard time in getting it ; 
but Mr. Adams had the reputation of 
always knowing what he was about, so 
no one interfered, tho several were tempt- 
ed to ask the why and the wherefore of 
this freak. 

The boys were shown one by one into 
his office ; and one by one were told what 
it was that Mr. Adams wanted. That was, 
a trusty, faithful, capable sub-clerk. Of 
course each youngster was delighted to 
find out that it was not merely a boy to 
run errands, but a genuine assistant clerk 
that was beingsought for. Why the owner 
of the establishment should be willing 
to take a boy instead of one of the many 
grown men, who would have been glad of 
such a place, they could not understand. 
But they could understand that it was a 
splendid place for a young fellow just be- 
ginning life, and all were eager to obtain 
it. 

Andrew Mathers stayed just one day ; 
Frank Scolley one hour; Matt Wyman 
twenty minutes, and some of the boys 
who applied never got further than the 
office door and a three minutes’ interview. 

What could the matter be? Suppose 
we see, 

Andrew was a bright, pleasant-faced 
young fellow, and came from a good fam- 
ily. The boys thought that if any one 
stood a chance, that one would be An- 
drew. 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” said Mr. Adams, 
politely, as Andrew entered the office. 
And the boy answered with his best bow 
and with his most courteously business- 
like manner. So far so good. 

Mr. Adams briefly explained that long- 
felt want, ‘‘a boy to be a sort of assistant 
clerk.” Andrew held his head a little 
higher, as if he already saw himself a real 
live clerk instead of the drudging boy of 
all work that he had been before. ‘‘ And 
to help around generally, for odds and 
ends.” The young fellow’s face fell. 
That sounded rather too much like an er- 
rand boy’s work. But he brightened up 
and asked where he should begin. For an 
hour or two he was busy helping the 
clerks. By and by Mr, Adams came into 
the back part of the store where his new 
sub-clerk was engaged in marking a keg. 

** Almost through there, Mathers?’ he 
asked. ‘* Well, I wish you’d tackle the 
back storeroom. It’s in such confusion, 
and we've all been too busy to see to it 
properly.” 

** You want it put in order?’ asked An- 
drew, doubtfully. He foresaw more 


sweeping, etc., than seemed dignified fora 
sub-clerk, 


Yes, it needs it decidedly ;” and the 
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merchant passed on. He wondered ow 
Andrew would hold out; he was ‘‘ the 
best of the lot, so far,” he thought, regret- 
fully. For the trial was coming, and by 
the boy’s face it looked rather dubious. 

Andrew explored the old back room, 
and decided on what he considered a 
most brilliant scheme. Calling the errand 
boy aside, he told him about the storeroom, 
and showed him a bright half-dollar. Jim 
was tempted, and accepted the offer, 
promising to have the place ready that 
afternoon at the earliest hour possible. 
But there were so many errands to be 
done, that by three o’clock Jim had found 
not a minute’s leisure, and Mr. Adams, as 
ill luck would have it, happened to go to 
the storeroom for something he wanted 
about that time, and discovered the still 
forlorn condition of matters, and the fact 
that Andrew had secretly hired Jim todo 
the work, while he loafed in the front of 
the store, anxious to show off the fact of 
his rise in the business world. 

And that night Andrew Mathers re- 
ceived a day’s wages, and a politely re- 
gretful dismissal—reason unassigned. 

Matt was so careless in his dress, and 
his hands were so evidently at home with 
the dust of the earth, that, witha short 
lecture on cleanliness, he was summarily 
dismissed. 

Joe McCarthy was too rough. The 
clerks complained of his insolence within 
half an hour. And Tim McCarthy, his 
cousin, proved an inveterate liar. 

So they came and went, good (in spots), 
bad, and indifferent, 

It was almost two weeks after the sign 
had first gone up that Charley Winches- 
ter applied at the office. 

In all that time no boy had seemed to 
suit. Evidently the need was not a press- 
ing one; there were plenty of clerks, 
seemingly, and a fairly good errand boy. 
The Adams’ store seemed able to exist 
without that peculiar kind of a boy, and 
yet its owners were still on the warpath, 
apparently searching for some as yet un- 
heard-of specimen of boyhood. 

Charley had not thought of applying at 
first. He was attending school still, and 
working hard and steadily every moment 
outside of school hours ; for the Winches- 
ters were poor, altho they had once known 
better days. That poverty is the hardest 
of all to bear, as Charley well knew ; and 
it was his hope and his aim to bring about 
brighter times as soon as he could, 

He was anxious to be in school; for he 
realized that his education would fit him 
to fill a higher position than he could find 
without it. But after a talk with his prin- 
cipal, with the minister, and the leader of 
a night school, he found that he could 
advance as rapidly by attending the even- 
ing classes, with the addition of two stud- 
ies in which the principal could still allow 
him to continue, as tho he were to remain: 
in the High School. And he had iearned 
from the other boys that the sub-clerk was 
to have two hours a day free for school 
work; for Mr. Adams knew very well 
what was the value of an education. 

About ten o’clock, on Charley’s first 
morning, Mr. Adams, Sr., came down the 
store to the counter, where his young sub- 
clerk was doing up a little bag of nails 
for Johnny Smith. 

Charley smiled pleasantly at the little 
fellow, and he evidently was as courteous 
to such customers as to their dignified 
elders, 

‘*Oh, by the way, Winchester,” said 
Mr. Adams, ‘*I wish you'd tackle the old 
back storeroom, the ell to the large store- 
room we use now. The old one has been 
waiting some time for a good cleaning 
out. You can begin when you see a 
chance, some time.” That was leaving 
Charley quite a margin; and Arthur or 
Tom, his predecessors, would surely have 
put itoff until a more convenient season— 
till to-morrow, at any rate. 

But Charley soon found out from the 
clerks that he was not needed in the store, 
and would not be, probably, for the rest 
of the morning, and he went at once on 
his fateful expedition. He discovered the 
same chaos which had conquered the ex- 
plorers before him, but he set resolutely 
to work. Hecould not help wondering at, 
and rather criticising, the carelessness of 
his employer, tho he tried to excuse him 
as far as he could, 
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**T suppose he has so much to attend 
to,” he said to himself—there was no one 
else, unless you counted the rats, who now 
and then scampered out from their hiding- 
places to see who their invader was, to 
whom he could talk. ‘ But if I were the 
proprietor, I’d see that my clerks or errand 
boys or somebody, kept things in order, if 
I didn’t do it myself.” 

Nevertheless, Charley determined that 
order must be restored, even at this late 
day ; and how he did work! All the rest 
of the morning he rolled and piled the 
barrels and boxes, until he had the ‘‘ cen- 
ter of the deck cleared for action,” as he 
put it. Then, what do you think he tried 
next? Something that most boys don’t 
especially enjoy. And how Mr. Adams’s 
eyes danced, when he looked in about 
noon, to see young Winchester down on 
his knees, scrubbing with all his might ! 

Charley straightened himself with as 
dignified an air as was possible under such 
circumstanccs (his sleeves were rolled up, 
and he was wearing as an apron a large 
dusting cloth which happened to be the 
only clean thing Anderson, one of the 
clerks, could find for him). He flushed a 
little, but tried to make his greeting very 
quietly courteous and indifferent. 

* It is rather damp here for you, I fear, 
Mr. Adams. You will find that place 
rather soapy. I'm just letting the soap 
sink in on that spot as the only way to 
take itout. Toward the left you will find 
it drier, I think.” 

There was a little defiant ring in the 
boyish voice, but Mr. Adams could easily 
pardon that. He knew that boys do not 
especially enjoy being caught in such at- 
tire, or doing ‘‘ girl’s work,” as some 
rather fooiish fellows choose to designate 
it. 

He noticed that the windows were 
washed and polished. ‘‘And dust and 
cobwebs have reveled there ever since I 
thought of this scheme!” thought the 
owner. 

**T couldn’t see plain till they were 
clearer,” said Charley, calmly scouring 
away at a spot where lampblack must 
have been reposing for years, so indelibly 
did it seem imprinted there. 

‘*T won’t get it done to-day, sir ; but you 
said there was no hurry,” Charley went 
on, devoutly hoping that the proprietor 
would betake himself elsewhere very 
speedily; for it is embarrassing to have a 
man stand by and watch you mop, espe- 
cially if you can’t find any mop handle 
and are obliged to kneel more or less 
gracefully to the work. 

**Oh no, no hurry; not in the least,” 
Mr. Adams hastened to assure him. 

** And the air was close and dusty. It 
will be fresh, and easier to breathe here by 
to morrow,” the new sub-clerk continued, 
decisively. The decision in his tone was 
due to the energy with which he was 
scouring that black spot. 

**If I do it at all, I’m going to do it up 
fine,” the young fellow had determined. 
** And I don’t care if the other fellows do 
think it’s woman’s work. I don’t know 
why it should be. I consider it harder 
than waiting on customers; why, my 
back’s most lame now. I don’t see how 
women can doit. I’ve often done it for 
Mother, only our floors were not so utterly 
awful as this oldstoreroom. And it’s hon- 
est work, and I won’t be ashamed of it; 
so |” 

Mr. Adams must have read young Win- 
chester’s thoughts. For he wassoftly chuck- 
ling to himself as he went back to the store. 
** He'll do! he'll do! he thinks it’s girls’ 
work, but he wor't be ashamed of it; and 
he is as thorough as can be!” 

The next day it was rainy, and there 
was not much to do in the store, so Char- 
ley had a long, busy day in the shed 
room. And by night the task was done. 
Everything was cleaned, sorted, and neatly 
arranged, and what seemed utterly worth- 
less laid aside in a heap just outside the 
door, where Mr. Adams could glance at 
it, and see if anything in it proved fit to 
save. 

And young Winchester was retained. 
The sign did not appear again, for that 
particular, especial, wonderful, super- 
human kind of a “Boy” that was 
** Wanted” had certainly been found. 

Mr, Adams invited all the applicants 
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into his store one day. The office could 
not hold them, and he gave them a pleas- 
ant but very frank ‘‘ talk” indeed ; and he 
explained the shed-room scheme, the rock 
on which so many had struck; and he 
gave them some good advice for future 
service, too. He was interested in boy- 
hood, and he was a thorough business 
man. Many of the listeners carried its 
help with them through life ; but some of 
the boys were angry. 

“I should say it was a scheme,” de- 
clared one, angrily, as they talked it over 
on the grocer’s boxes and other loafing 
places that night. 

**T should have thought we'd have 
caught on to it,” complained another. 

** Well, he didn’t try it on them all, you 
see. Found out all he wanted to without 
it. And then he had such an offhand way 
we never thought of that old shed’s being 
a test,” concluded a third. 





And did Charley marry the proprietor’s 
daughter and live in luxury thereafter? 

Well, yes and no. He didn’t marry the 
daughter—Mr. Adams’s family consisted 
of himself, his son and the housekeeper. 
Soin that respect I confess that young 
Winchester was not exactly the regula- 
tion hero of a real story book. But he did 
become a partner before many years. 
That was what Mr. Adams was planning 
for—a boy to grow upin the business, and 
to be with his son when he himself was 
too old for active partnersbip. 

I heard Winchester tell the story last 
week, He is a rising, popular business 
man of the Adams & Winchester Hard- 
ware firm. And he is as thorough and 
energetic to-day as when, years ago, he 
scrubbed out the old shed room, which he 
owns now. And he wants a sub-clerk 
himself. I wonder where he’ll find an- 
other like himself. Who do you suppose 
will answer his ‘‘ Wanted—a Boy’? It’s 
a long felt want, and likely to be long 
felt. There are plenty of boys in general, 
but where is that particular, special kind 
of a boy? 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TILL EULENSPIEGEL, THE POPU- 
LAR GERMAN JESTER. 


BY ADOLPHINE HINGST. 





ONE of the most popular figures in the 
Middle Ages was Till Eulenspiegel. He 
was almost as great a hero as Dr. Faust, 
who lived two centuries later; and that 
his name is still popular with the people 
is shown by the fact that whoever 
makes a fool of himself is called ‘** Eu- 
lenspiegel.” 

Till Eulenspiegal, the original of these 
tales, was born about the year 1300 in the 
little village of Knuetlingen, near Bruns- 
wick. His father was a peasant, named 
Klaus Thiel. The name ‘ Eulenspiegel” 
was given to his son because of his clever 
wit and sparkling repartee. The word 
Eulenspiegel means an owl and a look- 
ing-glass. As an owl or a monkey, look- 
into a looking-glass, does not see its ugli- 
ness, 80 man does not recognize his 
imperfections, Over the door of the 
houses where Till had shown his clever- 
ness, he painted an owl and a looking- 
glass with the words: “ Hic fuit”—“I 
have been here.” Till’s coat of arms “‘ an 
owl and a looking-glass”” may be seen in 
the church of St. Mary in Wismar, Meck- 
lenburg, as well as in Gosler, Nuremberg, 
Prague and Aix-la-Chapelle. Till died in 
1350 and was buried in Moelln, a little 
town in Mecklenburg. 

As he had been such a conspicuous figure 
during his lifetime and had traveled all 
over Germany, it was a matter of course 
that his biography, a series of clever tricks 
and wise sayings, should be collected and 
published. The oldest edition of this 
book, dating from the year 1515, is pre- 
served in the British Museum in London. 

HOW EULENSPIEGEL GAVE ADVICE TO A 
WAGONER, 

One day, when Eulenspiegel was travel- 
ing over the highroad, he meta wagoner, 
driving his horses over the rugged pave- 
ment, The wagoner asked Till : 

**Can you tell me whether I shall reach 
town before night?” 

** Yes, if you’lldrive slower,” answered 


‘** That fellow is surely out of his wits,” 
muttered the wagoner to himself, as he 
spurred on his horses. 

In the evening Till came back the same 
way ; again he met the wagoner, who was 
stuck fast in the middle of the road. He 
had driven too fast, and one wheel of his 
wagon had broken. : 

‘Did 1 not tell you,” said Till, ‘‘ that 
you should drive slower if you would 
reach the town before evening ?” 


HOW EULENSPIEGEL BOUGHT HENS FROM 
A PEASANT WOMAN, 


Once, on market day, Eulenspiegel 
came to Quedlingburg, famous for its 
monastery and nunnery. There he saw a 
woman sitting with a basket full of hens 
and one cock. 

‘* What is the price of a brace of hens?” 
asked Eulenspiegel. 

‘Two groschen,” answered the woman. 

“Will you not let them go cheaper ?” 

** No,” answered the woman. 

Then Eulenspiegel took the basket with 
the hens and went off, the woman running 
after him, crying: ‘‘ Will you not pay for 
the hens?” 

** Of course,” said Eulenspiegel. 
the secretary of the abbess.” 

**T don’t ask you who you are; if you 
want the hens, pay for them. I have no 
dealings either with the abbot or with the 
abbess.” 

‘*Dear woman,” said Eulenspiegel, 
‘*you are of little faith. It is fortunate 
that not all dealers are like you. You 
surely do not run any risk ; see, you may 
hold the cock in pledge, until I return 
with the money and the basket.” 

The good woman agreed, and kept her 
own cock as security, Eulenspiegel ran 
away with the hens, and the woman wait- 
ed and waits still for the money and her 
basket. 

HOW EULENSPIEGEL WENT TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY IN PRAGUE AND WHAT HAP- 
PENED THERE. 

Eulenspiegel came to Prague, in Bo- 
hemia. Here he set himself up as a great 
scholar, conversant with the knowledge 
of the universe. On the doors of the 
churches and all public buildings he post- 
ed bills, in which he declared: ‘‘I, Till 
Eulenspiegel, will solve all problems that 
other learned scholars have failed to 
solve.” 

The rector, the doctors and masters of 
the university were greatly exercised 
over this notice that such a fellow as Till 
Eulenspiegel should pretend to know more 
than they. They therefore resolved to in- 
vite him to the university, to answer such 
questions as they would put to him. 

Eulenspiegel accepted the invitation. 
At the appointed time the roguish fellow 
appeared in the hall of the university, 
and there climbed on a chair to await his 
examination. All the professors and doc- 
tors were assembled to judge of the result. 
When the rector entered the hall and 
took his place on the platform, he asked 
Eulenspiegel : 

‘* How many quarts of water are in the 
ocean ?” 

Without hesitation Eulenspiegel an- 
swered: ‘‘ Most worthy sir, if you will 
give orders to stop all the waters that run 
into the ocean I will measure its contents 
and give you the exact answer.” 

As it was, Eulenspiegel had certainly 
outwitted the learned doctors and answer- 
ed this question satisfactorily. 

Then the rector asked: ‘‘Tell me how 
many days have passed since the times of 
Adam?” 

Eulenspiegel answered immediately : 
*‘Only seven days; when these are up 
other seven days begin, and thus it will go 
on until the last day of the world.” 

Then the rector asked : ‘‘ Tell me how 
far is it from earth to Heaven ?” 

Eulenspeigel answered: ‘‘ Heaven is 
only as far from earth as you can call. 
Whenever you call up to Heaven it can be 
heard there. Go up to Heaven, and I will 
cry up to you in a loud voice; if you do 
not hear it, then, of course, I am wrong.” 

The rector put the fourth and last ques- 
tion :“‘‘ How large are the heavens ?” 

And Eulenspiegel answered: “It is a 
thousand fathoms large and a thousand 
yards high; if you will not believe it, 
take down thesun, the moon and all the 
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stars, and measure it yourself; you will 
see that I am right.” 

The learned men had nothing to say to 
such answers. Thus had Eulenspiegel 
outwitted them by his cleverness. 

HOW EULENSPIEGEL TAUGHT AN ASS TO 
READ. 

From Prague Eulenspiegel went to Er- 
furt, another university town, famous for 
its learning. Here he advertised that he 
would teach every living creature how to 
read. The learned professors had already 
heard a great deal of Eulenspiegel’s tricke, 
and said among themselves: *‘ We will 
look to it that this fellow does not fool 
us.” They sent word to him, saying: 
‘*Master, you pretend to be able to teach 
every living creature to read; we will 
send you a young ass. You can make the 
first trial with him.” 

“It is well,” answered Eulenspiegel. 
‘*I am quite willing. But you must give 
me time.” 

The professors agreed to give him 
twenty years. 

Eulenspiegel put the ass into a stable, in 
the manger of which he placed an old 
book that had oats between the leaves. 
No sooner did the ass smell the oats than 
he turned the leaves with his nose and ate 
the oats; having eaten all, he cried: 
** Ja! Ia!” 

When some time had elapsed Eulen- 
spiegel went to the rector, and invited 
him to the stable, saying : 

‘*Sir, when will you come and see what 
my pupil bas done? I have taken much 
pains with him, and he is now able to say 
a few vowels,” 

The rector went to hear the ass’s lesson. 
Eulenspiegel had taken the precaution not 
to feed the animal. . Now he puta new 
book without any oats into the manger ; 
the ass turned the leaves, and not finding 
the oats he gave outa pitiful cry: ‘‘ Ja! 
Ia!’ 

Then Eulenspiegel said: ‘‘ You see, sir, 
he has learned already these two vowel 
sounds ; I am sure in a little while he will 
learn more.” 

Soon after the rector died, and Eulen- 
spiegel left the city, saying to himself : ‘If 
I undertook to teach all the asses in Erfurt 
I sffould have my hands full.” 


EULENSPIEGEL’S DEATH AND BURIAL. 


When he felt his death approaching he 
put all his property into a box and made 
his will. One portion of his property he 
left to his friends, one to the town, and 
the third portion to the church of Moelln. 
When, after his death, his heirs opened 
the box, they found only stones in it. Full 
of wrath, they gazed at each other, each 
believing the other had stolen the treasure 
and put stones in its place. 

Nor did his burial take place in the or- 
dinary way. As the coffin was lowered 
into the grave the ropes that held it sud- 
denly broke, and the coffin tumbled down 
in such a way that it stood upright. Then 
the undertakers said: ‘‘ Let it stand so. 
Its occupant has been eccentric in life ; it 
is right that he should assume an unusual 
position in death.” 

They left him so standing, closed the 
grave, and put a stone on it with his coat 
of arms, ‘‘An owl and a looking-glass,” 
and the inscription, ‘“ Let no one lift this 
stone; it covers the tomb of Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


“You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,” said a mother to her little girl. 
‘“*No; but my grandmother did,” was the 
reply.—Exchange. 


....Papa: “* Who has put all these ink 
spots on my desk ?”’? Bobby: “‘ Why, Papa, 
those are not ink spots; it’s a letter which 
I wrote to you.”’—Harper’s Round Table. 

....“* They say Lord Dunraven’s ambition 
is to take the Cup back and give it to the 
Queen before she dies.” *‘ Humph! he must 
think she’s an immortal.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 














Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both unpleas- 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, digesti- 
ble food. Don’t use solid preparations. Infant 
Health isa valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York, - 
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....Clara Winterbottom: ‘* There is only 
enough to about half fill this trunk. 
What shall I do, fillit with papers?” Mrs. 
Winterbottom: “No; let your father pack 
it.”—Brooklyn Life. 


..“*So you want the ‘ Defender’ to win ? 
Do you know I never suspected you of that 
much patriotism #” ‘It isn’t patriotism. 
J] know just how to pronounce ‘ Defender.’ ” 
—Indianapolis Journal, 


..Sub: *‘ Here’sa letter from ‘ Anxious 
Subscriber.’”’ Chief: ‘‘ What does he want 
toknow?”’ Sub: ‘* He wants to know how 
long a man would live if there were no such 
thing as death.”—Spare Moments. 


.... ‘It is evident,” said the judge, ‘‘ that 
you shot this man with malice afore- 
thought.” ‘No, I didn’t, yer Honor,” re- 
plied the prisoner; “it was with plain 
buckshot.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


. Not In It.—Maude (peevishly): “‘ Now 
that the yachting fizzle is through with I 
suppose we shall hear of nothing but foot- 
ball for the next three months.” Her 
Brother: ‘‘ Well, my dear, I don’t see any 
necessity for you to kick.””—Brooklyn Life. 


.-“ Hullo, Bronson—howdy ? What’s 
this I hear about you and Perley ?”’ ‘Oh, 
nothing much. He called me a donkey at 
the club, that’s all. I treated bim accord- 
ngly.” ‘Indeed? ‘ Yes; I brayed, and 
gave him a kick he’ll never forget.’”’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


...»They Don’t Speak Now.—She: “‘ Have 
you been reading up on this yacht race ?”’ 
He: ‘* Well, yes.” She: ‘* Well, now, where 
is the sail called the ‘baby jib’?” He: 
** Really, I don’t know; but it ought to be 
somewhere near the spanker !’’—Chicago 
Record. 


. Mrs, Billups: “ Jedediah, what in the 
world have you done to that child to make 
him cry so?” Mr. Billups: “ Hain’t done 
athingtohim. I fixed him up a toy loco- 
motive, and now he’s kickin’ because he 
can’t have my false teeth for a cowcatcher.”’ 
—New York Herald. 


..Judge B, fell down a flight of stairs, 
recording his passage in a bump on every 
stair until he reached the bottom. A serv- 
ant ran to his assistance, and, raising him 
up, said; “‘I hope your Honor is not hurt ?” 
“No,” said the Judge, sternly. ‘‘My honor 
is not hurt, but my head is.”—Exchange, 


.-I have before mea letter from a Paris- 
ian friend, a gentleman of some literary 
note in his own country, who informs me 
that he is learning English by the aid of a 
small text-book and a dictionary, without 
any other instructor; and he adds: ‘In 
small time I can learn so many English as 
I think I will come at the America and go 
on the scaffold to lecture.”’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


....-The latest addition to Americana 
abroad is the smart saying of a New York 
girl to an Englishman who took her in to 
dinner. ‘‘I sometimes wonder what be- 
comes of all the peaches in your country,” 
he said. ‘‘Oh, we eat what we can, and can 
what we can’t,” answered the ready- 
tongued maid.—New York Sun. 


.-Doctor: “I would advise you, dear 
madam, to take frequent baths, plenty of 
fresh air, and dress in cool gowns.” Hus- 
band (an hour later): ‘‘ What did the doc- 
tor say ?”? Wife: ‘* He said I ought to go to 
a watering place, and afterward to the 
mountains, and to get some new light 
gowns at once.’’—Fliegende Buiter. 
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ODD KNOTS. 





(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





394.—ANAGRAM. 
“ Tnanimate,’”’ some say, and pass her by 
For buzzing gnat or dancing butterfly, 
Nor ever know what depth of meaning lies 
In light and shadow of her changeful eyes ; 
Those eyes that none may read so well as I. 


"Still an enchantress ; 
shy ?” 
They cavil, and A captive, I reply. 
** Her silence speaks the language most I 
prize 


is she proud or 


In any mate.’’ 


Yet for one word from her 1 often sigh, 

While something prevents me when I try 

To ask it; well, I am not overwise, 

But Iam resolute, tho Fate denies, 

And I will find, or know the reason why, 

Tn Anne, a mate. 
M.C.S. 
395.—SQUARE. 

1, A genus of exogenous herbs, type of 
the order Datiscacew (Cent.); 2, an orna- 
mental evergreen shrub belonging to the 
buckthorns; 3, the winged shoes of Mer- 
cury ; 4, one who is in favor of itacism ; 5, 
in music, in a serious, grave, thoughtful 
manner (Cent.); 6, the under-tail coverts ; 
7, a skeleton. GREEN Woop. 


396.—TRANSDELETION. 


[Example: Caned, dace. | 
My friend’s a good machinist known, 
Tho not with puzzlers classed. 
** Your first,” said he—here came a groan— 
‘Is quite as hard as last.” 
Swamp ANGELS. 


897.—RIDDLE. 


All is something big and stout, 
Puts its rivals all to rout. 

Take its foot, it makes a bound, 
Sudden leap from off the ground. 
Take its head, and, without doubt, 
Tis the fraction of a pound. 


BITTER SWEET, 
398.—TRANSPOSALS, 


In the year 1813, Gen. Winfield Scott, be- 
ing unable to secure the usual Club Hotel 
to make Simon fur for his old sires, ordered 
say-it rugs to be made instead. In these 
they gained the battie of Cape Whip the 
following year. In hcouor of Carton G. 
Sleet and Sir H. O. Post, this gory coral 
was adopted for the run of Sim of T. D, 
Case at the made city Mail Ruy at Swine 
Post. MAUD S., 





399.—CHARADE. 
With apple fall 
From branches tall, 
The first climbed slowly up the second. 
The one in charge 
Upon a large 
And startling racket had not reckoned. 


Mischievous boys 
Delight in noise— 
The whole weut off ; immediately 
The first did too, 
And downward flew 
With motion speedier than stately. 


By terror beckoned, 
From the second 
The one in charge made haste to follow. 
He feared the worst, 
But found the first 
Entirely scathless in the as: . 
W. B. JOHNSON. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Spt. 26TH. 


392.—1, Louis XV of France; 2, Queen 
Elizabeth; 3, Wm. H. Harrison: 4, Ben 
Jonson: 5, John Milton; 6, David Garrick ; 
ya Benjamin Disraeli; 8, Henry Clay; 9, 
Alexander Pope; 10, General Jackson ; nn. 
Thomas Hebbes; 12, Thomas Jefferson ; 13, 
Samuel Johnson ; 14, Daniel O’Connell ; 15, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley; 16, Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan ; 17, Ra hael Semmes : 18 beg 
Shakespeare: 19, Giuseppe Garibaldi ; 
Gen. en . Grant; 21, Alphonso II of ‘por. 
tugal; 22, Napoleon Bonaparte ; 28, Gen. 
Jubal A. Early; 24, Gen. Phil Sheridan ; 25, 
Queen Anne of ‘England ; 26, Oliver Crom- 
well; 27, Abraham Lincoln; 28, George 
Washington ; 29, Sir Walter Scott: 30, 
John Bunvan; 31, Joshua Reynolds; 32, 
Pericles ; 33, Alexander the Great ; 34, Fred- 
erick the Great : 35, Moliére ; 36, Socrates. 

393.—Repel a leper. 


Sudden Changes 


From cold to heat and from heat to cold, are experi- 
enced at this season. They threaten danger to the 
system and are frequently the cause of colds, coughs, 
pneumonia, rheumatism and catarrh. Now is the 
time when the blood must be kept pure and rich and 
the body as strong and vigorous as possible, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 
best Fall Medicine. 








Therefore it is the 





Hood’s Pills cure habitual constipation. 


Regulate the system. They 
are especially adapted to the use of delicate women 
and children. 25c. 


LAMPS vakienes 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one bundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail, 


‘Manufacturers: EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
ww os cool weather buy a ‘‘ Miller" Oil Heater. 


D.L. DOWD'S HEALTH cis 
Be. oO r Gentlemen, iH pXeRe ISER 
lete or invalid. ‘er ompiete gymnasi- 
oe um; takes 6in. floor room; scientific, 

games durable cheap. Over 100,000 physi- 

- cians, lawyers, editors and others 
now using it. [il’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
free. D.L. Down, Scientific, Pn sic- 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.14thSt., N.Y. 
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Send A tee —- Price-List. 





| THE ONLY FAULT | 


; 18 FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.” 
UNEQUALLED DURABILITY 18 NOT DUE TO GOOD MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 


BR Be Payee 


» found with “a 


Hali-Hose 


THEIR 











on the toe. : 
SHAW STOCKING ¢ C0, Lovett, Mass, 





QUI NA.LAROCHE 





The Great French Tonic. 










basins, etc. 


there’s some 





easier. 


Marble statuary, 
statuettes, and ornaments—so delicate, so 
easily discolored—ought always to be 
cleaned with Pearline. 
back their snowy purity perfectly, and 
without the least risk of harm. 
these soaps and other substances that 
are sold for washing and cleaning would 
simply ruin them, 
So with marble mantels, slabs, tables, 


That will bring 


Some of 


Clean them with Pearline. 


Then you won't see them gradually 
getting yellow or dingy. 
With almost everything you can wash, 


point or other that makes 


Pearline’s washing better, as well as 


1 Peddlers will tell you ‘‘this is as good as” or “‘the same 


Bewar 


as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
If _ grocer sends you an iaation, be honest—send 
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Pulpit or Sade Lamp, 
Oil Lamp i That Requires No 
No Odor. No Glass to ‘lean or Break. 
Gives a better light o— Foti at cost of 
1 CENT FOR 1 RS. 
Cannot explode. The Best A in the World for 
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Desk. Delivered to aay address in the United States 


on receipt of 
, HITCHCOCK }AMP Co... 
town 





Y. 
11 Factory St. Send for our ‘Complete Dit. 
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There is no mystery about 


Sunlight } 
Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most < — ed 
processes, and being the best, it 
has the largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake, 

This shows 

The Twin Bar 






NY AM, 
Use will reveal 
The Twin Benefits : 


Less labor 
ever Bros., Ltd Greater comfort 
Hudson & Harrison Sts. .» New York, 


‘* Take it 
Back, John, 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING.” 


Send for Tee showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





“©S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 




















I fso,ask your dealer forthe % 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 5 
or send ten cents in stamps 
and receive a sample % 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
bei Conn. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 26th, 1895.) 


TEAS.— The offerings at the weekly auction 
sales yesterday were light, and the buying 
somewhat disappointing. Former prices rule 
easy. Japan is 14@30c.: Formosa, 13@30%c.; 


Fuhchau, 11@25%c.; Amoy, 9@13c., and India 
17@00c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is ac- 
tive, with granulated quoted higher at 44%@ 
41l-l6c.; cut loaf and crushed, 5'4@55-l6c.. 
powdered, 44%.@5\4 cubes, 44@5c. 

COFFEE.—The market for mild coffee is 
steady and moderately active; but Brazil 
growths are only nominally steady. Mocha is 
quoted at 25@264c.; Maracaibo, 17@21c.; La- 
guayra, 16@2lc.; Java, 21@31éc., and Brazil, 
1454@17%4c. 

COTTON.--Spot cotton closes dull, but. higher 
than Jast week. On Wednesday prices reached 
the highest record this year. Middling uplands 
close at 87-l6c., and middling Gulf, 8 11-l6c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are easy at 644@7iée. per ™ for extreme 
weights. Dressed mutton is slow at 44@i7c., 
and dressed lambs steady at 6@9%c. City dressed 
veals are slow at 74@12c., and country dressed, 
644@l1lc. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork closes dull; but other 
meats are steady, with a fairly active trade in 
lard. Mess pork closes at $10; family, $12@ 
12.50, and short clear, $11.50013.50. Beef is 
steady, with extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10@ 
12, and packet, $9@10. Beef hams are steady 
at $15@16. Lard is steady at $6.20 per 100 tT, 
Pickled bellies are firm at 64@7'4c; shoulders, 
fc., and hams, 9@9c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is a better trade 
in flourat the close. Exporters have taken fair 
lots; but the hardening prices have checked 
further buying. Winter patents are $3.45@ 
3.50 per bbl.; straights, $3.15@3.30; city patents, 
$3.90@4.10; city clears, $3.85¢4; spring patents, 
$3.50 23.60; straights, $3.35@3 40, and clears, 
$2.80@3.1°. Buckwbeat flour is in better demand 
at $1.90@2, and rye flour steady at $2.5042.90. 
Cornmeal is steady. with Brandywine at $2.60 
and Western and Southern, $2.39@2.60. 


WOOL.—The market is holding steady, altho 
trading is light. Thesales for the week have 
been 1,100,000 tb, including 200,000 lb of domestic. 
The recent Londou auction sales were higher, 
and this has strengthened the market here. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and X, are quoted at 20@22c.: XX 
and abc ve, 18c,; coarse. l6q@2I1c.; extra pulled, 
33@36c.; combing. 2803%c.: territory, #@lde; 
California, 9@13c.; Texas, i0@l4c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.-—-There has been more 
active speculation in wheat in the last few days, 
and prices have advanced. There has been a 
slight decrease inthe Northwestern movements, 
and this with other reports about the large 
crops have given an unsettled feeling to the 
market. Fluctuations within small limits are 
features of the cash and future market. De- 
cember wheat is quoted at 647¢c.; No. 2 red cash, 
6444@6454c., and ile. 1 Northern, 65c. Corn has 
no special change. The market is fairly steady, 
but receipts are large and gaining rapidly so 
that a weak undertone may developsoon. Cash 
corn closes moderately active at quotations. 
December corn is 35%4c.: No.2 cash, 374@37e. 
Receipts of oats are also Jarge, and at the pri- 
mary markets the increase has been enormous, 
Cash oats are negiected, and prices are merely 
nominal for al! grades. December oats are 244c.; 
No. 2 cash, 24@246c., and No. 2 white, 274c. Rye 
is weak at 47 @48c. for Jersey and State. Buck- 
wheat is quiet, with Japanese quoted at @57c. 
Barley is nominal at 46@50c. Prices are barely 
steady at quotations for hey,and receipts are 
large. Prime timothy is 874c.; No.3 to No. 1, 
674@85e., and clover, 55@60c. Long rye straw 
is steady at 60c.; short rye, 874o@40c., and oat, 
35@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—General trade in 
butter is quiet, but prices bave steadily ad- 
vanced this week. Choice table creamery is 
steady at top quotations, but the refrigerators 
are supplying some of the demand for inferior 
grades. Off grades are slow. Extra creamery 
is22c.; firsts, I844@20b0c.; thirds to seconds, 13@ 
iec.; state dairy, 13@20c.; imitation creamery, 
11@l6c.; Western dairy, 9a@lic., and factory, 8@ 
124gc. Cheese has been very dull and declining 
until within the last few days, when the export- 
ers and local jobbers had enough orders to give 
some firmness to the trade. Prices are steady 
for top grades, but easy for others. Fancy iarge 
size full cream cheese is 744@734c.: common to 
choice, 54oG@7c.; tancy small sizes, 84@s8«e.; 
common to choice, 6@&c.; choice part skims, 5@ 
6%c.; common to prime, 234@4bec., and full 
skims, 2@2'éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There is a pretty 
fair call for choice live poultry, but inferior 
goods are dull. Springchickens are 1144@12%4c.; 
fowls, 12@12\6c.; old roosters, 8c.; turkeys, 10c.; 
ducks, 60@90c. per pair, and geese, $1@1.50. 
Pressed poultry are easy in price, but the de- 
mand is good so that accumulations are working 
off better. Old turkeys are 10 q@ilc.; young, 4@ 
10c.; Philadelphia spring chickens, lq@lic.; 
Western dry-picked, 7@l0c.; scalded, 8@10c.; 
ducks, M@l4c., and 





Eastern geese, i4@15c.: 
ducks, Western, 7@10c.; fowls, 94@10c., and 
cocks, 54ec. Egys are moving out satisfactorily, 
altho receipts are good, and stocks of old eggs 
large. Jersey eggs are 18c. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 1i@17\c.: Western, 16@lic., and 
culls, $1.50@3.30 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Common apples are in 
large accumuiation, and only choice ones finda 
market. Choice pears are also steady, but late 
hard sorts are dull. Peaches are dull, except for 
fancy, and grapes are about steady. Choice 
apples are $2@2.75 per bbi.; fair to good, $1@1.50, 
and common, 40@75c.: Bartlett pears, $2@4; 
Seckels, $2@3.50, and late sorts, $1@2; choice 
peaches, $1@1.25 per basket; common to fair, 
40@80c.; Niagara grapes, $@i2c. per basket; Del- 
aware, L@lic., and Concord, 7@¥%c.; quinces, 
$2@3 per bbl.; plums, 40 275c. per 8-1 basket, and 
Cape Cod cranberries, $445 75 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Long 
Island potatoes are dall at $1@1.12 per bbl.; Jer- 
sey, 95c..@31.05 ; sweet potatoes. $1.50@2; white 
onions, $1.25@1.75; yellow, 90c.@$1.25, and red, 
70c.@$1; cauliflowers. $141.50; squash. OW@75c.; 
Russia turnips, 50@6%c., white turnips. 75¢c.@$1 : 
cabbages, $203 per 10); tomatoes. 30@50c. per 
box and celery, 15@40c. per doz. stalks and local, 
7de. to $1 per doz. flat bunches 
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Cudahy’s Rex Brand] | , 
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FORA FINE... 


We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so. We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 
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CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP. 


Persian Healing 


This is very gen- 
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the best pinetar 
soap, as it is the old- 
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efficiency ard dura- 
bleness. It removes 
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farm and Garden. 


iThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


ORCHIDS. 
BY L. GREENLEE. 


ORCHIDS are among the most diverse of 
all plants, showing almost every conceivable 
variation in form, color and marking of the 
flowers, and in habit and habitat of the 
plants; yet the order is pretty clearly and 
pretty sharply defined. 

The plants are always herbs, and they 
belong to the great class of endogens, with 
parallel-veined leaves, which includes also 
the irises, lilies and palms. The flowers 
owe half their charm to their fanciful ir- 
regularity. The shapes assumed by many 
resemble different forms of animal life so 
much that we have a long list of popular 
names for them, such as ‘dove orchid,”’ 
“baby orchid,” “‘ butterfly orchid,” etc. 

For botanists the chief interest of an or- 





chid lies in its curious and intricate struc- 
ture with regard to fertilization. It re- 
quired Mr. Darwin’s volume of 500 pages 
upon “ The Various Contrivances by which 
Orchids are Fertilized by Insects’’ to ex- 
plain how the flowers are equipped with 
many contrivances to prevent their being 
fertilized with their own pollen, and how 
the channels, curtains, trap-doors and 
bridges guide the insect, dusted with pollen 
from other flowers, straight past an adhe- 
sive stigma waiting for it, to the honey- 
cells. 

Many species of orchids have bulb-like 
roots, and from this peculiarity the name 
of orchid is derived. Other species, as truly 
orchids, bear green bulb-like bodies at the 
base of the leaves aboveground, and these 
are known as pseudo-bulbs, or false bulbs. 
The leaves of orchids are usually thick and 
stiff, with smooth margins and shining sur- 
face. 

The two great branches of the orchid 
family-tree are the epiphytal species, “‘ flow- 
ers of the air,” and the terrestrial, a species 
‘*not too bright or goud”’ to draw its sus- 
tenance directly from the earth. The 
former live, like bright-plumaged birds, 
among the treetops of the tropics; many 
of the latter are native to temperate or cold 
climates. 

But altho the epiphytes grow upon trees, 
clinging fast to the bark with their stout 
roots, they do not draw sustenance from it 
like the parasitical plauts. They are the 
daintiest of Sybarites, and feed only upon 
earth and air. It gives you quitea start 
of surprise when going through orchid 
houses to follow the great brown and creamy 
sprays of odontoglossums up to their roots, 
to find them growing upon bare blocks 
a few inches square, with only a few shreds 
of moss wired about them. 

Some idea of the beauty with which, 
orchids clothe their native tropical forests 
may be had from the notes of an orchid 
collector along the Amazon: 

The canoe had turned from the river into 
the quiet waters of an igaripe, the oarsmen 
seeking a camping-place for the night. 


* On our right the boughs of low trees droop- 
ing to the water’s edge were laden with thou- 
sands of brassavolas, all in full bloom. Some 
of the masses were many feet in diameter, and 
the long pseudo-bulbs hid all the forest growth. 
The branches were white with the delicate 
spikes of countless spotiess flowers, and the air 
was heavy with their rich, spicy fragrance. On 
the other bank of the stream some accident had 
killed the trees, and clinging close to every inch 
of surface on the branches and trunks were 
small tillandsias, their rich scarlet bracts out- 
dazzling even the sunshine. As far as the eye 
could reach this brave contrast was presented : 
on one side the soft, snowy cloud of fringed 
brassavolas, on the other the gleaming scarlet 
tillandsias. There was no intermingling—not 
a gleam of scarlet on one bank nor a flake of 
white on the other.” 


A collection of orchids cannot be pro- 
cured, like a stock of palms or bedding 
plants, from seeds, cuttings or division. 
These processes, tho practiced energetically, 
are far too slow to satisfy the present craze. 
So the only practical way to secure“ orchids 
for the million”’ is to send collectors into 
tropical forests, where great aerial gardens 
of them have been forming iu the treetops 
for ages, and bring the plants home alive. 
By far the greater portion of plants in cul- 
tivation are direct importations, and it is 
more than probable that the rich flowers 
which decorated your dinner table yester- 
day were cut from cattleyas that once grew 
in Colombia, vandas from the Khassian 
hills, or odontoglossums from the slopes of 
the Andes. 

Instead of evincing great gratitude to the 
collector who risks his life to obtain these 
tropical treasures, many orchid-lovers heap 
iniquitous charges upon his head. He is 
accused of stripping wide areas bare of rare 
species, his greed leaving not asingle plant 
for Nature to propagate from; of packing 
the priceless bulbs too carelessly and closely 
for their long journey across the desert or 
through the wilderness; of refusing to tell 
the secrets of their habitat, or the conditions 
under which they flourished in order to aid 
iu their culture, lest some rival should hie 
him to the spot and divide the spoil. So it 
is no wonder that, like our forests, being a 
fixed capital instead of a yearly harvest, 
orchids should become rare in their native 
home as they become common with us, and 
that indignant chiefs, awaking to their 
value, should protect with a tax, or alto- 
gether forbid, the collecting of the plants 
within their territory. 

Altho the crossing of orchid flowers is 
one of the most fascinating occupations, 
since all things may be believed and hoped 
of the ubiquitous ‘‘ hybrid,” old orchid 
growers invariably say that chance or nat- 
ural hybrids are the finest. These may be 
looked for in any collection of imported 
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orchids, so that the buying.and growing of 
such bulbs has all the fascination, chances 
and risks of a lottery. 

The derivation of the generic names of 
orchids is an interesting study. Thenames 
of discovers or collectors are prominent 
among them, but frequently there is some 
pretty mythological story woven in, or a 
quaint bit of history. Take, for instance, 
the favorite genus of Lzlias; Lelia wasthe 
eldest daughter of a Roman patrician who 
lived more than a hundred years before 
Christ. She wasremarkable for her beauty 
as well as the purity with which she spoke 
her native language, and the refinement of 
her style and manner; hence the name of 
this genus is given with reference to the 
pure colors and the beauty of its flowers. 

Blue is one of the rarest colors in orchid 
flowers, and Vanda caerulea, from the 
Khassian hills, with large flowers of clear 
sky-blue upon spikes a foot or more long, is 
a highly prized. tho not very costly variety. 
The dendrobes, too, are remarkable for 
their velvety, eye-like spots of deep crimson 
or purple, which frequently give the dainty 
flowers the same Taowiar human look 
we see in the face of the pansy. Perbaps 
the very oddest of ail orchids in form is An- 
gre@cum sesquipedale, with long-spurred, 
thick, stiff, white flowers, that look as if 
carved from ivory. The odontoglossums 
are all noted for the exceeding grace and 
beauty of their long, curving sprays. 

ifty or sixty years ago there were but 
few fine collections of orchids, and the best 
varieties were practically unknown except 
to students of botany. Now of the 5,000 
species accredited to the family more than 
2,000 are in cultivation, with varieties and 
sub-varieties so continually multiplied by 
hybridizing and the discoveries of collectors 
that the record becomes baffling. Some 
sorts are still as precious as rubies ; others, 
once as precious, are now displayed iu every 
florist’s window, and are beginning to be 
cultivated upon the windowsill. 

Little of the mystery which helps to make 
orchids so fascinating lies in their culture. 
It is not quite so simple as that of the rose 
or Jily, but it cannot be called difficult. 
The bulbs of epiphytal species are usually 
wrapped lightly in moss ang secured to 
swivging blocks by means of fine wire. The 
main point te be remembered in their cul- 
ture is that they have marked seasons of 
rest and growth, when water must in turn 
be withheld or given freely. A sensible 
amateur will, of course, attempt only the 
culture of fide flowering, good-natured 
species, until the skill and the conditions 
necessary for the successful culture of more 
exactiDg sorts have been acquired. 

t is a mistake to suppose, as many ama- 
teUrs do, that the finest orchids all bloom 
in winter. Nature has not been so partial 
to any season. Their flowers are scattered 
the whole year round, so that the orchid 
lover has always something to feast his eyes 
upon. In micsummer blooms the great 
Disa grandiflora; Peristeria elata, the 
wonderfully pure and curious ‘“ dove 
orchid,” follows it in autumn; then comes 
the great family of cypripediums, or 
Venus’ slippers, and so on until summer 
again. 

PHILADELPHI4, PENN. 
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ROADSIDE WEEDS. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 





THE Ohio Experiment Station has issued 
a useful Bulletin on weeds along thorough- 
fares, and their destruction. This is timely, 
and should be followed by Bulletins of the 
same sort in all the States. The laws, asa 
rule, are well enough in all our States gov- 
erning the destruction of such weeds; but 
these laws are not enforced. The reason 
for their being dead letters probably is a 
lack of general consiceration of the sub- 
ject. The people are not yet educated up 
to the point of believing such weeds must 
be exterminated. Our more far-seeing 
farmers are beginning to comprehend that 
farming very soon will be an impossibility 
unless we can subdue the vegetable pests 
that overrun us. Our farms are taken pos- 
session of by one invader after another, 
adding so seriously to our toil, and so 
greatly decreasing our corps, that combined 
action has become a necessity. 

The Ohio law makes it imperative on 
street commissioners of all classes to mow 
all weeds in the streets under their 
supervision three times a year, beginning 
before the thirtieth of June. Landowners 
cutting such weeds infront of their own 
premises may be allowed a reasonable 
abatement on their road tax; otherwise the 
superintendent or commissioner may em- 
ploy men to do the work. 

The list of weeds enumerated includes 
Canada thistles, common thistles, ox-eye 
daisies, wild parsnip, sweet clover, wild 
carrot, teasels, burdock. These are the 
most common of the pestsin that part of 
thecountry. These are not only to be erad- 


icated from the roadside, but from all lands 
of any description in the State. If notice 
be received by the trustees of any township 
that any of these weeds are growing on land 
under their jurisdiction, they shall serve 
notice at once on owners or lessees of such 
land, to have them cut and destroyed. If 
not so cut, the officials may enter and cut 
at the charge of the owner; and the cust 
will be a lien against the lands, 

The law exteuds its provisions to cover 
villages and cities. Butitis not enforced ; 


and itis not easy to get it enforced. Now 
the Russian thistle is marching into Ohio; 
and the Botanist of the Station tells us it 
is marching almost exclusively along the 
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hways. “The number of weeds is con- 
venuly increasiDg, and is very large; and 
there is special reason why attention should 
be given to roadsides at once.” It is said 
that cutting is more carefully attended to 
by railroad officials than by highway com- 
missioners. It is of importance to know 
why road laws are not more generally and 
faithfully obeyed. The facts asserted of 
Ohio are also true in New York and other 
States. The railroads as roadways are 
cleaner, better kept, more often mowed, 
planted with shrubs and trees and made 
attractive thanourdriveways. The reasons 
are inherent in our system. As a system it 
was devised in colonial times, and was 1n- 
tended only to create the rudest passage- 
wavs through the forests and swamps. 
This primitive system has been mended and 
amended from time to time, but we get lit- 
tle more as yet than the old colonial road. 
But the railroad is modern in inception, and 
has its eyesin its forebead. 

The roadbed had proved to be so trouble- 
some, and such a loss to us for cartage and 
comfort, that the weed difficulty has been 
overlooked. But the last evil is possibly the 
greatest. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on it. The burdock and the tbistles 
would be eradicated very speedily but for 
the neglect on the highways. Wild carrot 
apd hawkweed and mopeywort are some- 
what different, and need more considera- 
tion. Sweet clover, or Bokbara clover, and 
mallows become pests from being petted for 
their beauty and sweetness. They can be 
eradicated by cutting often for two or three 
years and allowing no seed toripen. Salt 
is our best remedy for many weeds, while it 
nourishes grass. E 

The point aimed at by our roads is to pre- 
vent the ripening of any seed. This requires 
carly cutting and frequent cutting. The 
wild carrot will blossom and ripen seed 1n- 
side of amonth. It now has possession of 
several millions of acres ef pastures and 
roadsides, and renders mapy meadows nDear- 
ly worthless. The ox-eyed daisy can be 
eradicated by frequent mowing ; but if cut 
in June it makes good feed for fattening 
stock. It isnot wholly worthless. 

The power of the road to disseminate 
weeds is seen in the progress made over the 
land by rye, grass and the new cloveis 
Alsika was strung ail along the highways 
in spots for two years before it got into 
the meadows hereabout. The Russian 
thistle is said to be many miles ahead on 
the rcad before it gets a lodgment in the 
farms. It is sure to cover the whole coun- 
try, unless highway Jaws can be enforced. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN TEA TO THE FRONT. 


BY GEORGE E. 








WALSH. 





THE trouble between China and Japan 
over the island of Formosa has had the 
effect of interfering very much with the 
tea-growing industry of that island, anda 
gradual increase in the value of this product 
from now on is anticipated by the trade. 
The tea crop in China and Japan has also 
been seriously interfered with by the 
war, and the crop will be smaller than 
usual. Formosa teas are expected to ad- 
vance in prices from twenty to thirty per 
cent., while other grades will feel the effect 
of this rise and be advanced by it. Bat 
while this may make the tea-drinking pub- 
licanxious about the cost of their favorite 
beverage, it will give a decided impetus to 
tea growing in this part of the country. 

Comparatively few people realize that 
good tea has been raised, cured and suc 
cessfully soldin this country, and that ever 
since 1892a regular crop has been harvested 
in South Carolina. Tea seems so closely 
identified with the Eastern countries that 
many cannot think of it as being cultivated 
except in an amateurish way elsewheie. 
But in 1892 about 150 pounds of good tea 
were raised at the Pinehurst farm, a short 
distance from Summerville, and most of it 
sold’ in the market at one dollar a pound. 
Since then the crop has been steadily in- 
creasing, and this coming season’s product 
will probably aggregate over three hundred 
pounds—a small quantity compared with 
the consumptive demand but large enough 
for the beginning of a new industry. 

Long before any trouble between China 
and Japan was anticipated tea gardens were 
being experimented with in South Carolina; 
and under the iudefatigable efforts of Dr. 
Charles U. Shepard, the owner of Pinehurst, 
the gardens have gradually been brought to 
a state of culture that makes them success- 
ful rivals of the best Formosa or China tea 
gardens. Before the War an experiment 
Was made with tea plants in South Caro- 
lina, and young plants were brought over 
from China and Ceylon. Before a fair test 
Could be made of them the Rebellion broke 
out, and the plants were neglected. Since 
then these semi-wild pli nts have been suf- 
fered to take care of themselves, and many 
of them are veritable trees now. A few of 
the native settlers gathered the leaves ev- 
ery year, and made their own tea out of 
them; but it never seemed to occur to any 
of them that the tea plants were of any spe- 
cial commercial value. It was not until Dr. 
Shepard took hold of the old gardens and 
tried to cultivate them that the tea-growing 
industry received any value. He was famil- 
lar with the industry abroad ; and, besides 
Siving the plants the proper culture, he 
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introduced new plants and varieties from 
the East. Under his careful manipulation 
the young Pinehurst gardens have yielded 
crops equal in quantity and quality to the 
best Indian gardens of the same age. The 
yield of tea in this region ranges between 
250 and 300 pounds to every 1,500 plants. 
Only the young leaves are picked, and these 
yield the finest grades of tea. None of the 
tea so far picked here has sold for less than 
seventy: five cents per pound, and most of it 
brings one dollar and upward. Dr. Shepard 
does not consider it profitable to raise the 
inferior grades in competition with Asiatic 
cheap labor. The cost of picking and curing 
the leaves at present labor rates in this 
country would not make it possible to mar- 
ket the tea for less than fifty cents a pound, 
and even at this price the margin of profits 
is small. 

Until this year only the Assam hybrid 
leaf has been picked at the Pinehurst gar- 
dens: but this season a fair crop will be 
gathered from Chinese and Japanese plants 
which were brought over here for experi- 
mentation. Both the green and Oolong teas 
that have been raised in China for an indefi- 
nite period will be cured for market. If these 
plants prove as well adapted to the climate 
and soil around Charleston.as the Assam 
hybrid plants, the great American green tea 
drinkers may be supplied absolutely pure 
American tea to their liking. The Assam 
variety of tea is the hardiest grown. and the 
true Assam is such a vigorous grower that 
it will produce leaves seven or eight inches 
lovg, and three broad. But nearly all the 
plants here are across between this plant 
and other varieties. The true Assam is 
pow raised only in asmall part of British 
India. but intermediate between the Assam 
and China plapts are many varieties that 
have been called Assam hybrids. Theyex- 
hibit many modifications between the 
parent plants, and can be adapted to many 
soils and climates that would kill either 
of the original stocks. Hybridization has 
— made tea raising possible in the Caro- 
inas. 

But the new tea gardens of China, India 
and Ceylon plants, that were set out at 
Piveburst a few years ago, are about to 
vield crops which prove that even these ten- 
derer varieties can be cultivated success 
fully in America. The cost of a package of 
seeds of these trees delivered in this coun- 
try is about fifty dollars, but many of those 
sent here are of little real value. They re- 
fuse to germinate, and the cost is thus in- 
creased. The future gardens here, how- 
ever, will be planted with cuttings rather 
than with seeds, and this will be much 
quicker and a more satisfactory way of 
geting the plants into bearing condition. 

From present indications Dr. Sbepard 
considers the outlook for tea growing in the 








Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 


the shape is right? See the 


“Index to Chimneys ’’— free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


The Lawton Simplex 
f~@ Printer 


saves time 
p= and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copics 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
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out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 
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South as very promising: and he thinks 
that in time tea estates of a few hundred 
acres each will be scattered through the 
Carolinas and other Southern States. There 
will probably be more profit in these than 
in either cotton*or vegetables. At present 
the chief difficultv is the trouble in secur- 
ing the properly skilled labor. The work of 
picking and curing the tea involves a great. 
amount of slow labor, and this must he 
cheap, skilled and intelligent. Tbe cheap 
tea pickers and curers in the Eastern coun- 
tries form very important factors in the de 
velopment of the industry ip this country. 
Considerable outlay of mopev is required to 
start the tea gardens, for it takes several 
years for the plants to get in good picking 
order. The time required from seed is from 
five to six years, ard a little less when 
planted from cuttings. The leaf picking 
can be done by women and children, and a 
few estates in the South would give employ- 
ment to bundreds of farmers’ children. 

The old Government tea gardens, that 
have been neglected so long, have come into 
the possession of the owner of Pineburst. 
who has the privilege of removing the old 
plants and taking cuttings from them. 
These plants are now being improved in 
every possible way by expert cultivation. 
By mauuring them they grow vigorously, 
and produce much better tea leaves than 
those gathered when they were left to care 
for themselves. Cuttings from these young 
trees also produce good new gardens of con- 
siderable value. 

At various times in the past attempts 
have been made to cultivate tea in the 
South, but the efforts were all spasmodic 
and not attended with very good results. 
Near old Point Comfort a few tea plants 
were started, but the cold was too se- 
vere for them, and they have been injared 
beyond hope of recovery. Professor Massey, 
of the Experiment Station, has several 
times advocated the culJture of tea plantsin 
the South, and instructions for handling 
them have been given out through the bul- 
letins to farmers. In the new farming of 
the Sonth tea culture will, in time. un- 
doubtedly assumean important place, altho 
at present it is confined toa few experts and 
pioneers in the industry. 
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LEGANT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 
3 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
& <‘“ ‘TULIPS, lovely sorts, alldifferent, “ 10 * 

“ NARCISSUS, 5 - = “ 10 


3 JAPAN LILIES, - * se aly aay 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named; - - "oe So 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, -  &* 

1 BLACK CA new, from Palestine, “ « 

or the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


UR CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

of all kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 

inter Bl ing, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 

ready, and will be mailed FREE toali whoapply. Choicest 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Writeforitatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Frornar Park, N.Y. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have 2 specimen copy 
of the paper,sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 
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COOL DAY 


Will heat a room from 15to 20 ¢ 
ft. square perfectly, in the‘ 
most severe weather. Our 
patent double drum gives 
twice the radiation of any oil 
heater made.{ndicator shows 


2 FEET 3S INCHES HIGH 


controls flame perfectly. 
Handsomely made and the‘ 
only heater that does not use a 


glass chimney. 











during the early Fall cause many a cold. resulting 
in serious sickness. Avoid this risk by gettinga 


BANNER OIL HEATER 





: No Chimney 





$6 


REMCHT 
PAID 

( Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refunded. When not 

kept by dealers will send. 

charges paid, on receipt of 


No Odor! 
$6, Our book of Points on 


No Smoke | 9 stoves and lamps free 
Tue PLume &Atwoco $ 
Mes. Co. Xew 9 ork 
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Bosto 
Factories: Chicago 


to Break | ; Waterbary and Thomaston, 
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Best To Be Had. 


¥ —“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 
I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 


son, Minn. 


The 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











THAT 


NATROLITHIC 
SALT 


remedy, and 
benefictal in 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
GASTRO-INTESTINAL CATARRH, 
GASTRIC DYSPEPSIA, 

WANT OF APPETITE, 
RHEUMATIC AND GOUTY 
AFFECTIONS, 
CORPULENCE AND OBESITY; 
PILES 
AND OTHER CONGESTIONS? 

It will give tone to the stomach and is safe, certain 
and harmless. Try it. 

50 Cents per Bottle. 
Columbia Chemical Co., 


HALL’S BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HAuw’s BALsaM, forthe Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p»tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00. 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Payable in Advance. 


Is a vaiuable will prove most 


All Druggists, or 
(205) Washington, D.C. 








New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 

1 Nemsber (1 week): ..... se.0s..0¢ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............+0. 20 
4 i | ee 25 
13 ON ee ee Ay {> 
17 ay (4 os Wdussspetacwews 1,00 
26 - Ce “Jandtevwaxedsusus 1.50 
52 - CR WOME Aiessivcnvicaxes 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 eacn. 
To clergymen #2.00 a year, 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEREXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 


We can supply Files or Binders for TRE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2% nun- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kno¥n 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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.. HATHORN WATER.. 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER. THE MOST POPULAR 
WATER USED. 
The annual sale in bottles of this most popular mineral water has for twelve 
years largely exceeded the sale in bottles of any 
other American natural mineral water. 


It has safe medicinal qualities. 


Its cleansing propertiesare wonderful. 


It strengthens the whole system. 
Itrestoresa healthy appetite. 
It promotes rest and sleep. 


It clears the complexion. 

It revives dormant faculties. 

It is increasingly pleasant tothe taste. 
It relieves headache at once. 

It is asure remedy for biliousness. 


Itis specially helpful to business men. 





Extracts from the letters of Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, read as follows: * For many summers I have 
been happy to commend this wonderful water to the public. I hope to drink it for twenty summers more.” 
* It takes hold like a good sermon.” “It will go tothe right spot.” “ Since I cannot go to the spring, it isa 
capital thing that the springcan come tome. I have written a great deal in favor of ‘HATHORN WATER,’ 
but have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 


FOR SALE BY THE BOX AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Per case, four dozen pints, $6.00. 


Per case, two dozen quarts, $3 50. 


(Delivered at Saratoga for shipment.) 





WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT 0 
OVERCOAT $10 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
L JOOL, GOODS. 

equal to any t-ilors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots Of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and try on before pay- 
ing express agent. We pay Express 
Charges. Send for samples of cloth 
and full particulars, free. e 


LOUIS &. VEHON. Tailor. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


PERHAPS YOU 
don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it? 


Why don’t you 
DRINK 


Saratoga 
Vichy? 


Promotes appetite and di 
gestion. 
For circulars, address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Statiouery, Imported Novel- 
es, Leather Goods 
Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 





SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
ROOFING 


material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote prices ou any quantity delivered to 
any railroad station inthe U.S. _ 
AMES L. FOOTE, Mer., Slatington, Pa. 
Write for our Slate Manual and Descriptive Price- 
List. Mailed free to any address. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
d7th “t. and Gth Ave.. and 5 t 
West 42d81.. New ao 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
_Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
pi may A —_— for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price lis' 





Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c. The old- 
est. largest and most respon- 
sible Tea H ouse in the business 

Established 1859. 


ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For fall particulars address - 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 





more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
“When taken rather warm before 


breakfast it is amild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 








27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. stamp. for mew 00-page 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A NEW HOME! Elderly people and others, $15 
per month and upward. The Home Hotel, 146, 148, 





150-158 St. Ann’s Ave., New York. Send for circular. 








ome 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELE 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 











THE GRAND UNION HOTEL | 
nema is, a 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:2° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
aRRTATATUSwG IGS 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


‘** There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
DUCHOR, an. b] 
wrarg ont Du y 
as fs 
New York. : aes 
— barytes if you want White Lead. Pure 
co é - . ‘ 
= me White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 
pavis-cuamsEns, the poorest, is worthless. Barytes is often 
ECKSTEIN, . 
a sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
it! 
JEWETT, - 
New York. White Lead, &c. Be careful about the 
Louisville. : ae he ' 
souxt.xewiseznos.co brand (see list of genuine brands). Don't 
MORLEY, e . ’ 
on take what is said to be “just as good.” 
St. Louis 
RED te. Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the Naticnal 
8. wa Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 
SHIPMAN. a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 
Chicago. phlet —free 
80 5 : 
a NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
New York, 
UNION, “ 1 Broadway, New York. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, |Gpencerian Steel Pens 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. |" “'2%5, Write Well, Wear welt 


Once Used, Always Used. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. NESS & HEAD NOISES C 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. DEAF! cB poset meen 44 





hion, Whispers heard, 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York, Write for book of proofs F REE 



































NEW MODEL EA PICT MCT 
HOWARD WATCHES SPRAYER 
Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 2 : A - a 

country. 2’ F oh Ax ¥y , For fruit trees, a 
For full information address ® 4 Y vines, en Sow: 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO.| UV . Spraverstelis how | 
383 Washington St., Boston. all . 4 tohe 
4] Maiden Lane, New York. Y d 2 
34 Washington St., Chicago. ) : Free cont toric 2 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE.| }O ae el 
The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE a New York. 
For Sale by Grocers. 2 Chicago. a 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila, Pa Ye Ze de dn dn den dn do dn to dn dnt | 





FREE S202" SWEET Home” Soar 


Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautaugua, ook 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
It can be adjusted 


“ UA” oo peECLINING Satzta "Ein “BY 
CyavtsAve Rocker” he occupant white 


t 
e HAIR. reclining. A synonym of 
luxurious ease and com- 
fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with neaeeituey grained three- 
ly veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 
n crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, biue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


“Cg av TAU Qs yi HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 
or fry a_ steak. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 


~ of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
* many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 















100 BARS *“* SWEET HOME” SOAP ° ° 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° . ° 45 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 


poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP) wl _— 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP... > -70 : 
A perfect soap for flannels. 1 gerne. ‘ee ‘ 30 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM 


A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. _- «* 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . .60 | 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .25 


Exquisite for ladies and children. ° 
A matchless beautifier. cussssves @e ce Seatens the gums, 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP) = ._—s 38 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP... IO 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All (You get the Premium | PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . .  . $10.00 
for 10.00. you select Gratis.) : A $20.00 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
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Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you 4a/ the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 





Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on rcquest. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MBG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y: 





Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 





We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company are alone worth the 
amount asked for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers are valuable.—-THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE INDEP” NDENT.PREss 41 AWD 43 GOLD STREST, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





